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to  my  heart,  and  whose  spiritual  welfare  is  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  dedicate  this  Volume  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


For  years  we  cherished  the  hope  that  there  might  come  a 
tim^  when  we  should  be  permitted  to  make  a  personal  visit 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  with  open  Bible,  read  its  thrilling 
narrative,  and  study  the  places  described  and  rendeved  dear 
to  every  devout  Christian  heart.  That  time  and  opportunity 
finally  presented  itself,  and  with  no  idle  curiosity  or  to 
gratify  mere  "sight-seeing,"  we  set  out  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  Laiid  of  Sacred  Story.  It  has  been  full  of  inter- 
est and  instruction  to  us  — has  opened  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
as  nothing  else  could  do.  To  visit  the  localities  where  God*s 
Israel  toiled,  and  journeyed,  and  fought  battles,  and  built 
altars,  and  offered  sacrifices ;  where  patriarchs  sat  in  their 
tent  doors ;  where  angels  came  down  as  messengers  from 
Grod  out  of  Heaven ;  where  the  Saviour  walked,  and  taught, 
and  performed  mighty  works ;  Where  apostles  preached,  and 
labored  and  died ;  where  the  ear  has  heard  the  songs  of  the 
same  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  same  streamlets ;  the  eye 
beheld  the  same  flowers,  looked  upon  the  same  mountains, 
and  hills  and  valleys,  and  fruitage ;  where  the  feet  have  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God  as  He  went  from  Jerusalem 
to  Olivet,  to  Bethany,  to  Galilee ;  to  have  rested  at  noon-tide 
upon  the  same  well,  wandered  along  the  margin  of  the 
waters  upon  whose  sunlit  bosom  He  preached  to  vast  throngs; 
to  have  ascended  the  mountains  where  He  uttered  His 
"blesseds"  and  fed  the  hungry  thousands,  has  inspired  our 
mind  and  soul  with  experiences,  the  labor  of  our  pen  has 
failed  to  describe.  I^ext  to  going  to  Heaven,  this  visit  to 
the  land  where  Heaven  was  revealed  to  man  and  where 
redemption  for  the  race  was  wrought  out,  has  been  the  most 
inspiring  of  human  expeiiences. 


INTRODUCTORY.  IX 

We  had  promised  the  readers  of  the  Zion'b  "Watchman 
that  we  would  write  down  our  observations  by  the  way,  and 
send  them  to  the  paper  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that  what 
we  saw  would  be  helpful  to  those  who  had  learned  to  love  our 
artless  way  of  describing  things.  Farther  than  this,  we  had 
no  thought  or  aspiration.  Indeed,  had  we  consulted  our  own 
feelings,  these  pages  would  never  have  appeared.  But 
scarcely  half  of  the  tour  had  been  described  before  numerous 
letters,  from  all  over  the  land,  came  to  us  urging  us  to  put  in 
permanent  form  the  letters  so  full  of  instruction  and  interest 
to  them.  Laying  aside  our  choice  in  the  matter,  we  have 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  our  friends  and  patrons,  and  have 
carefully  revised,  corrected  and  edited  the  matter  which  first 
appeared  in  Zion's  Watchman  in  a  series  of  letters. 

Those  who  have  been  over  the  ground,  know  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  locate  many  of  the  Bible  places.  While  the 
ruins  of  other  lands  have  been  uncovered  and  identified,  the 
Mohammedans  have  ever  opposed  attempts  to  explore  the 
reputed  sites  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  about  the  precise  locality  of  some  of  the  places. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  to  discuss  and  to  drag  into  these 
pages  the  criticisms  set  afloat  by  others.  We  have  found 
the  Bible  to  be  its  ovrn  interpreter,  and  a  careful  study  of 
its  precious  pages  has  been  more  helpful  to  us  than  all  other 
reputed  authorities  combined.  We  give  our  readers  the 
labored  results  of  careful  investigation,  together  with  a  brief 
outline  of  Bible  events  associated  with  the  places  described. 
We  also  call  attention  to  the  order  of  our  narrative.  We 
entered  the  Holy  Land  from  Egypt,  and  followed  the  order 
of  events  until  we  stood  beside  the  tomb  of  Paul  at  Rome. 
The  most  of  our  tours  were  private.  It  costs  more  to  travel 
alone  in  the  east  than  with  a  party,  but  when  in  a  party, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  deflect  from  a  given  route,  or  to 
stop  and  study,  or  to  get  acquainted  with  the  natives.  It 
will  be  noticed,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  we  took  many 
detours,  stopped  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  and,  in  every 
possible  way,  sought  out  an  agreement  between  the  Book 
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and  the  Land.  Few  ever  follow  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  as  we  did,  and  no  American  traveler  has  ever 
endured  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  visiting  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book.  We  were  also  highly  favored  with 
dry,  clear  weather.  Had  it  been  a  wet  season,  we  could  not 
have  made  the  journey  fromBeyrout  to  Joppa,  or  crossed  the 
bridgeless  streams  in  Asia  Minor.  In  many  respects  this 
work  is  unique.  No  book  on  Bible  places  touches  so  many 
localities  as  this.  We  lived  nearly  seven  weeks  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  other  places  we  stopped  as  long  as  it  was  necessary 
to  thoroughly  become  familiar  with  their  history. 

Knowing  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  were  traveling  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  we  constantly  kept  before  our  mind  the 
necessity  of  thoroughness,  and  often  climbed  through  ruins 
on  foot  under  a  burning  sun,  which  we  would  not  have  done, 
but  for  the  necessity  of  seeing  what  we  have  described.  In 
many  instances  we  give  the  present  native  name  of  places. 
We  do  this  for  the  benefit  of  Bible  students.  The  native 
name  is  given  in  italic^  and,  in  most  instances,  either  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  the  translation. 

Should  this  narrative  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  still 
have  honest  doubts  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  we 
can  but  hope  the  many  allusions  we  make,  and  incidents 
related  illustrating  the  fulfillment  of  its  predictions,  will  be 
helpful  to  them.  Many  a  man  says  :  "  If  I  could  only  be 
assured,  I  would  believe."  We  assure  all  such,  that  time 
and  again  we  were  overwhelmed  with  the  reality  of  the 
Sacred  Record. 

With  this  brief  introduction,  we  invite  the  reader  to  the 
narrative  itself,  hoping  God  will  bless  you  in  the  reading  as 
he  has  us  in  the  writing. 

As  ever,  respectfully, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  LAND  OF  SACRED  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LBAYiira  HoMB  and  Nativb  Lahd  —  On  thb  Atlantic  —  Havrb — Paris 
—  Ltohs  —  Massbillbs  —  On  thb  Mbditbrranban  —  Passing  Mt. 
Sthomboli,  Etna,  and  thb  Straits  of  Mbssina  —  Albxandria, 
Egypt,  sightbd. 

Whbn  it  had  become  fully  known  that  we  were  about  to 
visit  the  Land  of  Sacred  Story,  many  letters  from  our  pat- 
rons were  received,  in  which  were  kindly  expressions  for  our 
safety  abroad.  Our  friends  and  neighbors  wanted  us  to 
preach  once  more  before  going.  Early  in  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  our  departure  our  Bible  class  called  on  us  at  our 
home.  An  hour  later,  Rev.  E.  H.  Brown,  our  pastor,  and 
the  official  board  and  their  wives,  and  friends  from  abroad, 
came  in,  and  so  the  last  evening  of  our  stay  at  home  was 
very  pleasant  indeed. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening's  call,  our  Bible  class  presented 
us  with  a  handsome  gold  fountain  pen,  followed  with  a 
touching  prayer  from  our  pastor  that  Gtod  would  keep  us  in 
all  our  perilous  journey,  and  safely  return  us  to  our  family 
and  to  our  work  as  editor  of  Zion's  Watchman,  followed  by 
that  precious  hymn : 

"  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again ; 
By  His  counsels,  guide  uphold  you." 

Early  the  next  morning,  January  3,  1890,  we  bid  farewell 
to  dear  vdfe  and  son,  and  started  on  our  long  journey. 
Prom  Albany  to  New  York  our  passage  was  by  the  Hudson 
River  railway,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  roads  in  America. 
For  150  miles  this  great  highway  of  the  nation  skirts  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  so  that  magnificent  views  are 
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had  of  the  river,   and  hills,   and  valleys,  and  mountaiii 
scenery,  for  which  it  is  justly  famed. 

Our  passage  vras  by  the  French  steamer.  La  Champagne, 
said  to  be  the  finest  boat  of  that  line.  As  the  boat  sailed 
early  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  January  4th,  we  came 
aboard  the  evening  before.  We  expected  with  the  morning 
light  to  be  well  out  at  sea,  but  when  we  arose  and  went  on 
deck,  to  our  astonishment  we  found  the  vessel  still  at  her 
wharf ;  and  then  we  learned  that  fifteen  minutes  before  her 
sailing  time  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
among  cotton  stored  there,  and  this  was  of  such  a  serious 
nature  that  it  had  thoroughly  frightened  three  passengers 
from  crossing  the  ocean  on  the  vessel.  The  fire  was  put  out, 
and  arrangements  made  to  sail  at  ten  o'clock;  but  about 
eight  o'clock  the  fire  broke  out  afresh,  when,  after  being  ex- 
tinguished, the  troublesome  cotton  was  all  taken  out. 

After  toiling  until  four  o'clock,  the  vessel  again  prepared 
to  sail,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  cry  was  given,  "  All  ashore ! ' 
the  gangways  were  drawn,  and  almost  imperceptibly  the 
great  steamer,  with  her  living  burden,  began  moving  away 
from  the  wharf  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
cheers  of  the  people  lining  the  shore,  and  the  weeping  of 
others  who  took  a  last,  long  farewell  look  at  loved  ones  as 
they  drifted  out  into  the  Hudson  river.  We  could  hardly 
bear  to  see  the  sight,  for  the  memory  of  weeping  loved  ones 
haunted  us,  and  we  felt  more  like  uniting  with  the  weeping 
throng  than  turning  away  from  it.  But  we  kept  up  good 
heart,  and  choked  back  the  tears.  The  sensation  of  going 
out  of  port  and  away  from  the  home-land,  can  better  be  felt 
than  described. 

A  tug  is  tugging  away  with  all  its  might,  and  is  taking 
us  into  the  unobstructed  waters  of  the  river.  And  now  the 
immense  engines  of  the  steamer,  8,000  horse-power,  are  set 
in  motion.  What  a  grand  sight  it  is,  steaming  down  New 
York  harbor  I  New  York  with  miles  of  shipping,  Brooklyn 
with  its  magnificent  bridge  spanning  East  river,  Jersey  City 
in  the  distance,  Bedloe  Island  on  which  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
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erty  holds  aloft  the  torch  enlightening  the  world,  Staten 
Island  in  the  near  approach  to  the  Narrows,  the  fortitica- 
iions  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Narrows  bristling  with  cannon 
and  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  city,  and  great 
country  that  lies  beyond. 

Presently  we  cross  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  bell  rings, 
and  the  great  engines  cease  their  mighty  throbbings,  and 
we  stop  for  a  moment  to  allow  our  pilot  to  disembark. 
Again  the  labor  of  the  engines  is  heard,  and  the  wide  stretch 
of  ocean  is  before  us.  We  cast  a  lingering  look  over  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  —  a  farewell  to  home,  patrons  and  dear 
land.  The  sea  was  remarkably  smooth  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  the  westerly  breezes  balmy  as  summer  air.  The  pas- 
sengers were  all  on  deck,  and  watching  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  coast,  until  the  last  headland  dropped  from 
view. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  describe  an  ocean 
steamship,  so  far  as  our  space  will  admit.  This  steamer. 
La  Champcigne,  is  built  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  type,  with  a  7,000  tonnage,  and 
triple  expansion  engines  of  8,000  horse-power.  The  vessel 
is  &00  feet  in  length,  painted  black,  its  decks  white,  and 
smoke-stacks  and  air  flues  red — a  beautiful  craft.  It  carries 
four  masts,  and  in  favorable  weather  these  are  spread  with 
sails.  However,  owing  to  the  powerful  engines,  the  steamer 
is  able  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  nearly  all 
weather,  and  when  favorable,  makes  16  and  17  miles  an 
hour. 

The  interior  of  the  vessel  in  its  furniture  and  finish  is 
something  wonderful.  The  staircases,  corridors,  alcoves  and 
saloon  present  a  magnificent  view  of  exquisite  splender  and 
comfort,  such  as  is  rarely  seen,  and  which  almost  baffles  de- 
scription. The  palace  cars  on  our  best  equipped  railways 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison.  The  saloon  is  situ- 
ated amidship,  forward  of  boilers  and  engines,  this  being 
considered  the  most  favorable  position  on  the  vessel.  All 
the  doors,  ceiling,  skylight,  wood-work,  fittings,  and  revolv- 
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ing  chairs  are  of  the  most  costly  woods,  and  handsomely 
carved,  and  the  chairs  and  lounges  are  in  rich  plush,  and 
the  alcoves,  doorways  and  port-holes  are  heavily  curtained 
with  most  sumptuous  materials.  The  cabins  of  the  passen- 
gers are  finished  in  like  manner.  The  whole  is  well  venti- 
lated, and  lighted  throughout  with  electric  lights.  This,  in 
the  evening  when  all  is  lighted  up,  the  plate  glass  mirrors, 
which  are  everywhere  and  so  arranged  as  to  increase  the 
richness,  produces  a  harmonious  effect.  In  short,  the  vessel 
is  constructed,  inside  and  out,  utterly  regardless  of  cost,  and 
for  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveler.  It  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  floating  palace. 

As  regards  the  menu.  There  are  four  meals  daily.  Two 
of  them  are  in  the  nature  of  luncheons  with  coffee.  The 
regular  meals  are  at  ten  o'clock  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  this,  the  six  o'clock  meal,  is  a  veritable  banquet, 
with  seven  to  ten  courses.  The  tables  are  furnished  with  all 
the  delicacies  that  two  lands  can  supply,  prepared  and 
served  equal  to  the  menu  in  the  best  hotels.  Wine  is  on  the 
table,  and  drank  as  common  as  water  on  the  table  of  the 
most  approved  temperance  people  in  Maine.  At  our  first 
meal  the  waiter  asked  us  which  kind  of  wine  we  preferred. 
When  informed  that  water  was  our  drink,  he  was  astonished, 
and  remarked  that  "  water  was  no  good."  The  most  of  the 
ladies,  however,  declined  the  wine  service. 

On  our  second  day  out,  the  passengers  were  assigned  to 
permanent  places  at  the  tables,  the  chairs  all  being  num- 
bered, and  a  ticket  with  the  number  of  the  chair  given  to 
the  holder.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  a 
table  with  Mrs.  R.  L.  Smith,  daughter  and  nephew,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Naples,  and  who 
drank  water  or  tea  only.  We  were  very  glad  of  this,  for  it 
relieved  us  of  being  alone,  and  hence  the  subject  of  remark 
by  the  passengers. 

The  first  morning  after  sailing,  each  passenger  received  a 
neatly  printed  list  of  the  officers  and  first  cabin  passengers, 
which  has  proved  a  great  help  in  learning  the  names  and  be- 
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coming  acquainted.  The  list  contains  seventy  names,  aside 
from  the  officers  of  the  boat,  which  is  pretty  fair  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  reader  will  pardon  us  for  not  giving  the  list  after 
we  ¥rrite  the  iirst  name,  which  is  Anagnostopulas.  Not  all, 
however,  are  thus  afflicted.  But  the  list  contains  represent- 
atives of  almost  every  nation  and  hailing  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  There  were  three  from  Rome,  N.  Y.,  live  from 
Chicago,  111.,  several  from  New  York  city  going  over  to  Paris 
to  purchase  goods  for  the  spring  trade,  a  Frenchman  from 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  six  or  eight  Italian  gentlemen 
who  had  been  traveling  in  America  and  were  going  back  to 
Italy  full  of  the  opinion  that  Italy  was  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing they  had  seen  abroad ;  they  were  principally  notice- 
able for  their  cockney  accent.  A  bald-headed,  grim-visaged 
captain  of  cavalry  in  the  English  army  was  a  conspicuous 
figure ;  he  had  been  through  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  had 
fought  in  China  with  Gordon,  in  Egypt  with  Wolseley,  had 
got  a  sunstroke  and  a  liver  complaint,  and  with  a  complexion 
like  badly  tanned  leather,  and  whiskers  like  Iceland  moss, 
was  on  his  way  home  to  recruit.  A  Spanish  colonel  from 
Cuba  attracts  notice  for  his  egotistical  antics.  As  a  whole, 
we  have  found  the  passengers  well-behaved  and  well-dis- 
posed. A  few  are  accomplished,  several  are  conceited,aiid  fur- 
nish amusements  for  others.  There  are  nineteen  ladies  in  the 
company,  of  whom  one  is  a  bride.  There  are  no  children  aboard. 
The  first  day  out  was  fair  and  beautiful  sailing,  but  the 
sun  went  down  in  a  cloud,  and  did  not  again  appear  for  two 
days.  The  second  day  at  ten  o'clock  the  vessel  passed  into 
a  ndn  storm  with  high  wind.  While  the  storm  was  not  re- 
garded as  unduly  severe,  yet  the  waves  piled  up  grandly, 
and,  anon,  broke  over  the  decks  of  the  vessel.  Many  of  the 
passengers,  especially  the  ladies,  kept  their  cabins,  and  the 
meals  were  carefully  avoided,  while  not  a  few  paid  their 
respects  to  Neptune.  It  was  simply  awful  to  see  the  waves 
pile  up  and  chase  each  other  over  the  deep.  Surely  none 
but  God  could  thus  heap  up  the  billows,  for  He  holdeth  the 
waters  of  the  sea  in  His  hands. 
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The  third  day  we  passed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  weather  was  cold  and  raw,  and  the  sea  was  rough. 

The  fourth  day  was  more  cheerful  because  the  sun  now 
and  then  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  patches  of  blue  sky 
never  looked  more  beautiful  or  were  more  gratefully  wel- 
comed. A  pleasing  incident  enlivened  the  monotony  of  the 
ever  rolling  arid  tossing  of  the  vessel.  Just  as  we  were 
gathering  at  the  ten  o'clock  meal  the  cry  of  "  Iceberg ! " 
sounded  through  the  saloon,  and  there  was  a  general  rush 
for  the  decks  to  see  the  "  iceberg."  And  it  was  a  most  won- 
derful sight  1  For  all  the  world  it  looked  like  a  vast  marble 
palace,  and  whiter  than  Rutland  marble.  Whenever  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  shown  upon  it,  its  min- 
arets glistened  and  flashed  like  precious  stones.  It  was  in 
full  view,  and  at  one  time  was  within  a  mile  or  less  of  the 
vessel.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  it  was,  when- 
ever it  went  down  between  the  waves,  for  the  sea  was  high, 
and  came  up,  it  presented  new  aspects  and  assumed  differ- 
ent shapes.  This  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  sea  turning 
the  iceberg. 

The  fifth  day  was  dark,  and  the  sea  grew  more  turbulent 
each  hour.  One  of  the  sad  scenes  amid  the  loneliness  of  the 
shoreless  ocean  was  the  burial  at  %sea  of  one  of  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  ship  —  a  fireman.  He  was  a  young  man, 
leaves  a  wife  and  child.  When  the  vessel  reaches  Havre 
she  will  come  down  to  the  dock  to  welcome  him  home,  when 
she  will  learn  for  the  fii'st  time  that  he  has  already  been 
buried  for  nearly  four  days.  The  service  is  very  simple. 
The  corpse  is  sewed  up  in  a  heavy  canvas,  two  weights  are 
attached  to  the  feet,  and  the  body  lowered  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  dropped  into  the  sea. 

The  sixth  day  was  still  darker  and  more  gloomy.  Heavy 
rain  clouds  cloosd  in  upon  us,  and  a  high  wind  caused  the 
vessel  to  roll  and  plunge  so  it  was  barely  possible  for  the 
men  to  keep  their  feet.  The  great  waves  came  with  mighty 
force  against  the  broad  sides  of  the  ship,  causing  it  to  trem- 
ble and  quiver,  and,  had  we  not  confidence  in  the  strength 
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of  the  vessel,  we  should  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our 
lives.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  one  of  the  large 
sails  was  torn  to  shreds  in  the  blasts.  It  was  a  fearful  sight 
to  see  the  pieces  quivering  in  the  blast,  to  witness  the  black 
clouds  sweep  down  upon  the  waters,  and  amid  the  darkness 
of  on-coming  night  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  sailors  go  up  the 
mast  and  take  in  the  torn  sail.  At  the  time,  an  ordinary 
man  could  not  have  stood  on  the  decks. 

The  seventh  day  was  more  hopeful,  and  the  passengers 
were  cheered  when  informed  that  the  worst  was  passed,  and 
the  vessel,  despite  the  storm,  had  made  good  headway. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  vessel  is  a  chart  and 
map  with  a  roadway  of  the  steamer  marked  out,  and  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  distance  the  vessel  had  traveled  was 
marked  on  the  chart  by  a  little  flag  pinned  into  it.  Tlie  chart 
is  consulted  quite  frequently  by  sea-sick  passengers.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  with  what  surprising  accuracy  the  officers  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  ship  as  reported  from  day  to  day 
on  the  chart,  for  they  give  the  latitude,  longitude,  number  of 
miles  traveled,  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  point  out  upon  the 
chart  her  position  and  course.  They  do  this  when  the  sun  does 
not  appear,  even  for  several  days  in  succession,  so  that  obser- 
vation cannot  be  made  by  ^he  sun.  This  is  done  by  a  process 
called  the  "  dead  reckoning.*'  And  it  is  done  on  this  wise : 
The  captain  sits  in  his  cabin  with  a  chart  of  the  whole  voy- 
age from  New  York  to  Havre  spread  before  him.  The 
compass  tells  him  unerringly  the  exact  course  of  the  vessel. 
The  log  is  cast  out  at  frequent  intervals,  by  which  he  can 
estimate,  with  a  marvelous  approach  to  accuracy,  the  speed 
of  the  steamer.  Now,  with  these  two  data,  the  speed  and 
the  direction  in  his  mind,  he  can  mark  upon  his  chart  from 
day  to  day  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  vessel,  and  pursue 
his  course  across  the  trackless  deep,  even  when  ^'  neither  sun 
nor  stars  appear  for  many  days,  and  no  small  tempest  is 
upon  him,"  with  confidence  and  security.  This  process  is  so 
reliable,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  as  a  group  of 
passengers  had  gathered  upon  the  deck,  the  first  mate  of  the 
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vessel  came  up  from  his  cabin,  and  said  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men :  "  Within  five  minutes  we  shall  see  the  coast  of  France, 
right  in  that  direction,"  pointing  with  his  finger.  In  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  watch  at  the  masthead  shouted: 
"  Land,  ho  I  "  and  a  few  minutes  later  land  was  visible  to  all 
on  deck,  and  there  was  no  small  joy  among  all  who  beheld 
the  grateful  shores.  The  first  land  seen  was  Cherbourg 
Point,  France. 

But  to  return.  The  eighth  day,  the  Sabbath,  dawned  clear 
and  beautiful.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  balmy  as  June.    0  how  beautiful  1     The  ocean 

has  calmed  down,  and  the  wavelets  flashed  under  the 
sun  so  that  one  seems  to  look  off  on  fields  of  diamonds. 
There  was  but  one  sad  scene  to  mar  the  gladness  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  the  second  burial  at  sea,  this  time  one  of 
the  waiters.  It  was  similarly  performed  as  the  one  described 
above. 

At  early  dawn  we  passed  the  Scilly  Islets  lights.  These 
little  dots  of  rock  are  reefs  lying  out  from  lands  end,  Eng- 
land. In  the  afternoon  the  famous  Eddystone  light  was 
passed,  and  now  we  are  nearing  Havre.  Port  was  reached 
late  in  the  night. 

We  stood  the  voyage  remarkably  well.  Was  not  sea-sick 
through  any  of  the  stormy  days,  nor  has  our  mind  been 
depressed.  Have  been  a  little  home-sick,  but  the  good  we 
hope  to  accomplish  nerves  us  for  the  long  journey  yet  be- 
fore us. 

Havre,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
commercial  sea-port,  containing  a  population  of  about  75,000, 
and  is  next  to  Marseilles,  the  most  important  city  in  France, 
commercially  viewed,  for  it  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  its  lines  of  steamers.  Its  citadel  was  built  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  Havre  is  comparatively  a  modem  city,  and 
has  but  few  historical  associations.  Is  beautifully  situated 
along  a  hillside,  and  overlooks  the  harbor  and  bay.  It  was 
from  this  port  that  Richmond  embarked  with  troops  furnished 
by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet  Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.    Havre 
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is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  of  Ber- 
nadin  de  St.  Pierre. 

Here  was  our  first  experience  with  foreign  railway  travel, 
with  which  we  shall  be  afflicted  until  we  reach  home  again. 
The  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads,  from  the  engine  to  the 
freight  car,  is  every  way  different,  and  much  cheaper  and 
lighter  in  construction.  The  engines  are  very  ordinary 
in  their  finish,  and  only  a  plate  of  iron  runs  up  in  front  of 
the  boiler,  affording  no  protection  to  the  engineer  from  the 
weather.  The  cars  are  no  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  perhaps  not  that,  and  are  divided  into,  three  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  has  two  seats  facing  each  other  running 
across  the  width  of  the  car.  The  interior  of  the  American 
omnibus  is  a  fair  illustration.  These  compartments  are  ex- 
pected to  hold  ten  each,  after  the  omnibus  fashion.  There 
is  no  communication  whatever  with  any  other  part  of  the 
train.  Here  you  are  shut  up  with  your  fellow  traveler,  if 
any  happen  to  enter  your  compartment,  without  access  to 
closets,  or  any  comforts  other  than  one  may  himself  provide. 
There  is  no  provision  for  heating  or  ventilation.  We  were 
thoroughly  disgusted.  These  coaches  are  mounted  on  two 
trucks,  one  forward  and  one  rear,  and  ride  about  as  easy  as 
an  omnibus  going  at  full  speed  over  paved  streets. 

Paris  lies  108  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Havre,  and,  our 
train  was  a  special  one,  making  only  one  stop,  and  the  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  six  hours  and  eighteen  minutes  I 
Leaving  Havre,  our  attention  was  taken  up  in  looking  out 
of  an  apology  for  a  window,  after  we  had  wiped  sufficient 
dirt  from  it  so  we  could  see  out.  The  country  was  lovely 
indeed.  Our  passage  was  made  on  the  13th  of  January, 
and  the  face  of  nature  looked  fully  as  advanced  as  in  April 
in  America.  The  peasantry  were  out  in  the  fields  plowing 
and  planting.  We  should  judge  that  the  farms  were  small, 
as  the  tillage  was  something  wonderful  in  neatness.  The 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  of  a  redish  color,  similar  to  that 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  below  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  entirely  free  from  stone. 
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The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  roofed  with  shingles,  slate, 
terra  cotta,  and,  the  poorer  sort,  are  thatched.  There  are  no 
farm  houses,  all  living  in  villages,  and  these  we  were  con- 
stantly passing,  sometimes  three  or  four  being  in  sight,  and 
often  a  mile  or  more  from  the  railway.  These  villages,  as 
they  stretched  along  the  winding  valleys,  looked  quaint  in- 
deed, and  in  summer  time,  must  be  pictures  of  loveliness. 
The  landscape  is  ever  charming,  there  being  sufficient  forests 
to  add  variety.  The  highways  are  constructed  with  care, 
and  are  marvels  of  neatness,  being,  for  the  most  part,  lined 
with  trees. 

Rouen,  the  first  and  only  stop,  is  a  city,  with  its  suburbs, 
of  150,000  population.  It  stretches  along  a  high  ridge  over- 
looking the  river  Seine,  and  the  beautiful  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  The  Great  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  vallev 
below.  It  is  said  that  one  of  its  towers  was  erected  in  the 
15th  century  with  the  money  accumulated  from  the  sale  of 
indulgences  from  eating  butter  during  Lent.  It  seems  to  be 
also  a  great  manufacturing  place,  especially  of  cotton  goods. 

Just  after  leaving  the  city  a  beautiful  view  was  had  of  the 
river  Seine,  and  of  the  valley,  shut  in  on  either  side  by 
forest-crowned  hills.  We  never  saw  a  more  charming 
country  —  a  very  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  railway  followed 
the  valley  and  the  river  until  Paris  is  reached,  sometimes 
upon  its  very  margin. 

It  has  been  our  observation  so  far,  that  France  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  land  of  brooks  and  streams,  as  in  the  fifty  or 
more  miles  from  Rouen  to  Paris  we  did  not  see  a  stream 
empty  into  the  Seine.  The  Seine  must  be  a  well-behaved 
river,  for  there  were  no  marshes,  and  every  available  foot  of 
land  was  tilled. 

Passing  several  considerable  towns,  we  were  presently  as- 
sured that  we  were  reaching  Paris  by  seeing  the  Eiffel 
Tower  of  which  all  Paris  is  proud.  A  still  nearer  approach 
brought  us  to  the  city  walls.  It  was  our  first  sight,  as  well 
as  curiosity  to  see  a  walled  city.    Paris  is  surrounded  by  a 
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w%ll  of  cat  stones,  and  should  think  \voald  measure  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  But  it  does  not 
project  above  the  ground  on  the  inside.  At  length  the  train 
came  to  a  stop  in  the  station,  and  the  great  city  of  Paris 
was  reached. 

It  is  truly  a  remarkable  city,  with  a  remarkable  people, 
and  a  remarkable  history.  We  can  only  hope  to  touch  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  her  glory  and  her  greatness.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  two  million,  and  her 
people  have  long  considered  themselves  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  ;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be  gained  by 
mere  external  polish,  they  perhaps  deserve  it.  In  matters 
of  dress  and  fashion  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a  kind 
of  unanimous  consent,  and  though  their  manners  have  suf- 
fered considerably  by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has  not  been  lost.  None 
succeed  better  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of  life. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  ha£i  ever  witnessed  such 
magnificent  improvements  as  Paris  under  the  late  Empire — 
splended  streets  and  boulevards  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
thoroughly  lighted,  drained,  and  paved,  and  its  streets  clean 
and  neat.  Its  elegant  buildings,  its  charming  parks,  its 
lovely  suburbs,  its  cheerful  and  vivacious  people — is  a  mar- 
vel and  surprise  and  admiration  from  beginning  to  end.  Qo 
anywhere  and  wonders  await  you.  More  than  once  we  have 
had  to  look  up  to  the  sun  and  take  our  bearings  in  this  city 
of  palaces  and  avenues.  It  has  been  building  up  for  ages, 
and  abounds  with  wealth  and  what  wealth  can  purchase. 
Its  public  buildings  are  full  of  attractions,  and  one  wonders 
where  all  the  materials  were  found,  and  the  brain  to  design 
and  execute  undertakings  involving  so  much  thought  and 
labor.  We  have  not  the  space  to  describe  its  streets  or  its 
public  buildings,  we  can  notice  only  a  few  points  of  interest. 

The  Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  its  long  arcades,  is  considered  by 
many  the  most  Parisian  street  in  Paris.  It  is  a  great  cosmo- 
politan bazaar  with  many  wonderful  attractions.  Near  by 
is  the  Louvre.    That  will  take  one  nearly  half  a  day  to  walk 
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around  its  several  floors  without  stopping  to  look  at  anything. 
Here  are  the  finest  specimens  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
None  of  the  paintings  are  put  here  except  the  very  best. 
While  we  personally  regarded  the  indecent  exposure  and 
nudity  of  some  of  the  pictures  as  poor  taste  of  the  arts,  yet 
there  were  pictures  one  could  spend  hours  over  in  studying 
them.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  methodical  arrangement  where 
one  may  spend  a  week. 

The  great  cathedral  called  Notre  Dame,  which  means  "Our 
Lady,"  is  a  massive  structure.  Its  facade  is  a  marvel  of 
sculpture.  Its  rose  window  glows  at  noon  with  glory  and 
beauty,  and  its  interior  is  dark,  damp  and  musty — like  going 
into  a  long-neglected  cellar.  Millions  of  money  have  here 
been  expended  upon  a  building  so  massive  as  to  be  unfit  for 
use,  and  those  who  enter,  do  so  at  the  risk  of  life  and  health. 
But  this  massive  pile  of  stone  has  a  history.  In  November, 
179B,  the  worship  of  Reason  was  set  up  here,  with  the  busts 
of  Voltaire  and  Rosseau. 

But  it  is  at  night  Paris  is  seen  at  its  best,  for  no  city  is 
lighted  as  is  this,  the  lamp-posts  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  each  has  three  burners,  and  some  of  the  streets, 
as  des  Champs  Elysees,  has  a  row  of  lamps  down  its  middle. 
And  the  stores  and  shops  are  all  lighted  up  very  brilliantly. 
Many  of  the  streets  divide  at  an  angle,  others  start  out  of  a 
little  square,  and  others  still,  as  for  example,  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  in  front  of  the  new  Opera  House,  where  there  is  a 
slight  elevation,  a  number  of  streets  radiate  as  the  spokes 
in  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  and  we  could  look  down  seven  or  eight 
streets  from  our  point  of  observation,  and  we  never  saw  such 
a  pretty  sight.  Remember  dinner  is  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  that  means  the  people  devote  until  twelve  or  two  o'clock 
at  night  to  pleasure,  going  to  every  place  and  coming  from 
everywhere.  Two  lines  of  hacks  and  cabs,  each  carrjring 
two  lights,  move  up  and  down  these  avenues  at  a  fearful 
speed.  To  see  the  rows  of  light  on  the  streets  and  the  mov- 
ing lights  on  the  cabs  is  a  wonderful  sight  indeed,  and  no  one 
should  fail  to  take  some  such  position,  and  view  it,  and 
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he  will  see  magnificence,  elegance  and  luxury  reign  su- 
preme. 

The  cafes,  as  an  institution,  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  Paris,  having  existed  here  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  decorated  with  much  taste  and  splendor. 
When  lighted  up  at  night,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  any  thing 
so  perfectly  enchanting.  Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman  is 
seen  in  all  his  glory,  seated  near  a  small  table  in  front  of  the 
cafe,  enjoying  his  coffee,  his  "  petit-verre,"  his  sugar  and 
water,  or  his  absinthe.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  witnessing  this  splendid  scene.  Every  seat  occupied 
outside  and  inside — men,  women  and  children,  all  either 
eating,  drinking,  smoking  or  talking.  The  blaze  of  light, 
the  reflection  of  mirrors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  hum 
of  conversation,  is  a  sight  which  strikes  the  beholder  with 
admiration  of  the  vivacity  of  this  truly  social  people. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  another  historic  spot.  The 
Obelisk  of  Luxer  now  marks  the  place.  Historically  speak- 
ing, it  is  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in  Paris.  Here  it 
was,  in  1770,  during  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  by  a  discharge  of  flre-works  a 
panic  was  caused  in  which  over  1,200  persons  were  trampled 
to  death.  Here  also  took  place  the  collision  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastile.  On  this  spot  stood,  in  1793-1794,  the 
dreadful  guillotine,  on  which  were  executed  Louis  XVL, 
Marie  Antoinette,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Robespirre,  Qen.  Beauharnais,  and,  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
over  2,800  people. 

The  Palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  are  no  more,  be- 
ing destroyed  at  the  fall  of  the  Gonmiune,  but  the  ground  is 
here,  and  the  history  is  one  of  interest.  In  1572  that  cruel 
and  perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  gave  a  fete, 
to  which  all  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nobility  were  in- 
vited. At  this  fete,  amid  its  charms  and  music,  the  horrible 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre  took  place,  in  which  100,000  souls 
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were  sent  unprepared  to  meet  their  Maker.  The  night  of 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  can  never  be  wiped  from  the  pages 
of  history.  "  Kill,  kill  I  *'  was  the  horrid  cry,  as  the  guards 
rushed  out  from  the  palace  courts  to  begin  the  awful  massa- 
cre of  the  Christian  Huguenots,  which  pleased  the  Pope  and, 
no  doubt,  the  devil  at  the  same  time.  The  bodies  were  hung 
to  the  lamp  posts,  and  the  streets  literally  ran  with  blood. 
This  sad,  tragic  act  destroyed  the  reformation  in  France  and 
established  Catholicism. 

The  nudity  of  Paris  pictures  and  statues  is  abominable, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  are  the  plague-spots  in 
the  windows,  in  the  picture  galleries  and  in  their  statuary. 
They  show  a  disregard  for  decency  and  a  low  state  of  mor- 
als. The  works  of  the  imagination,  wrought  with  real  dig- 
nity and  no  little  literary  merit,  are  now  being  reproduced 
as  to  their  immoral  hints,  inuendoes  and  suggestions,  in 
pictures  and  cheap  brochures  and  indecent  papers,  and 
posted  on  the  streets,  and  thrust  into  the  faces  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  college  gates,  and  into  the  houses  of  the  country 
people,  so  that  men  and  women  cannot  go  about  the  city  or 
into  the  country  without  having  their  eyes  and  ears  oflTended 
at  every  turn  by  the  most  realistic  vileness.  Surely,  Prance 
is  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  century  of  seed  sowing ; 
and  America  needs  this  warning,  and  cannot  too  soon  give 
earnest  heed  to  it.  Every  step  in  the  debasing  course  of 
French  literature  has  been  taken  in  our  country  with  like 
results,  and  we  have  so  far  been  saved  from  like  general 
results  in  debauchery  by  the  vastn'ess  of  our  country  and  its 
relatively  scattered  population. 

But  we  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  historic  scenes  of 
Paris,  for  every  street  and  square  has  a  history.  Wonders 
await  you  at  every  comer.  It  must  constantly  be  remem- 
bered that  Paris  is  a  city  of  revolution.  Twice  has  it  been 
besieged  —  once  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  once  by  its  own  coun- 
trymen. Its  streets  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
frightful  and  bloody  revolutions  which  has  ever  been  the  lot 
of  men  to  witness.    Its  altars  have  been  violated,  its  palaces 
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destroyed,  innocent  and  helpless  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  massacred  in  cold  blood,  while  others  per- 
ished in  their  flaming  dwellings.  Heine  has  well  said: 
''  Paris  is  the  theatre  wherein  the  greatest  tragedies  of  hu- 
man history  have  been  performed,  the  recollection  of  which 
causes  the  heart  to  tremble  and  eyes  to  grow  moist  in  the 
most  distant  lands." 

Leaving  Paris  and  its  extensive  surroundings  by  the 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Marseilles  railway,  and  passing  Gharenton 
with  its  two  forts  guarding  the  passage  of  the  8eine,  the 
train  enters  the  open  country,  tilled  to  perfection,  and  beau- 
tiful indeed.  Truly,  Paris  is  located  in  the  midst  of  great 
fertility,  where  rich  aci'es  bring  annually  full  and  bountiful 
harvests.  Nothing  of  special  interest,  aside  from  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  country,  was  passed  until  Fontainebleau 
was  reached.  Here  is  a  palace,  a  royal  residence,  dating 
back  to  the  12th  century.  It  has  been  the  theatre  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  French  history.  Here  it 
was  that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the  presence  of 
the  remnants  of  his  imperial  guards.  The  divorce  between 
the  Emperor  and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here.  In  1812, 
Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  VII.  captive  in  his  palace  for 
the  space  of  eighteen  months.  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  detained  a  captive 
here  for  twenty-four  days.  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had 
her  secretary,  Monaldeschi,  assassinated  by  her  order.  In 
1686,  Louis  XIV.  here  sigifed  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Next  in  our  way  is  Montereau,  noted  as  the  place  where 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1419,  was  murdered  by  the  Dau- 
phin (afterward  Charles  VII.)  while  in  a  conference  held 
upon  a  bridge  crossing  the  Seine.  Here  also  Napoleon 
gained  the  last  of  his  many  great  victories,  Feb.  18,  1814, 
when  the  allies  were  driven  out  of  the  Seine  and  out  of  Mon- 
tereau. It  is  said  that  during  the  battle  the  emperor  stood 
upon  the  heights  of  Surville,  in  the  midst  of  the  guns,  and 
occasionally  leveled  and  pointed  with  his  own  hands  a  can- 
non upon  his  enemies.    Farther  on  we  pass  Tanlay,  where  is 
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the  chateau  in  which  Admiral  Coligny,  the  chief  victiin  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  other  leaders  used  to 
meet.  : 

■ 

Dijon,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wine-growing  district  i 

of  Burgundy,  is  the  next  place  of  importance  passed  on  our- 
route.  It  contains  about  48,000  inhabitants,  and  has  many 
fine  public  walks  and  beautiful  environs.  In  our  approach 
to  the  city,  and  after  leaving  it,  we  passed  great  vineyards 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  for  the  country  thus  far  is  more  level  than  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  or  Dakota,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  chalk  ridge. 
The  peasantry  everywhere  were  working  in  the  fields,  and 
what  we  said  in  our  passage  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  equally 
true  here.  The  vast  stretch  of  country  is  a  veritable  "gar- 
den of  the  Lord,"  only  its  productiveness  is  not  used  to  His 
glory  or  the  good  of  the  people.  Like  the  great  fields  of 
tobacco  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  so  here  all  is  given  up  to  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  wine. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Lyons,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  rivers,  and,  next  to  Paris,  is 
the  most  important  city  in  France .  It  contains  a  population  of 
over  400,000.  Here  we  left  the  train  for  the  night,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  its  streets,  and  to  visit  its  historic  places. 
Lyons  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  including 
that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  fabric. 
There  are  said  to  be  over  50,000  silk  weavers  in  the  city. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  lined  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  Its  street  railways,  its  great  stores,  its 
stately  residences,  the  neatness  of  its  people,  the  sprightly 
walk  and  intelligent  faces  met  everywhere,  remind  one  of 
an  American  city.  Under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  In  modem  times,  its  share  in 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  where  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giving  it  note* 
riety.  This  city  is  the  birth-place  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
A  hospital  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Roman  pal- 
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ace  in  which  they  were  born.  Immediately  behind  the 
Fourvieres  stands  the  church  of  8t.  Iranee,  erected  on  the 
ground  where  the  cruel  tyrant  Septimus  Severus,  in  the  year 
202,  caused  the  massacre  of  20,000  Christians  who  had  met 
here  to  pray.  It  is  said  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  rendered 
historically  famous  on  account  of  it  having  been  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
of  which  Collet  d*Herbois  was  the  chief.  He  had  also  some- 
time previous  been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.  Maddened  at  this  reception,  he  threatened 
the  direst  vengeance  against  the  inhabitants.  In  time  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  power,  and  the  poor  unfortunates 
were  executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  At  length, 
the  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  execution  of  both 
innocent  and  guilty,  they  were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a 
time,  and  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  iired  along 
the  line. 

We  resumed  our  journey  the  next  morning,  and  Vienne, 
a  city  of  about  24,000  population,  was  first  passed.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  anterior  even  to  Lyons.  This  is  the  place 
to  which  Pontius  Pilate  was  banished,  after  his  return  to 
Rome  from  Jerusalem.  History  informs  us  that  the  very 
leaders  of  the  Jews  whom  he  tried  so  hard  to  pacify  in  the 
cruciftcion  of  the  Saviour,  preferred  charges  against  him,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  tried  and  banished  to  this  place. 
Among  the  numerous  ancient  remains  the  castle  of  Saloman 
is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he  was  confined.  Of  course 
we  were  deeply  interested  in  this,  to  us,  historic  town.  After 
passing  the  town,  and  near  the  village  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas  was  plainly  in  sight  and  on  a  hill  back 
of  the  village,  is  the  place  where  Pontius  Pilate  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  a  rock.  It  is  a  singular 
coincident  that  Judas  the  betrayer  and  Pilate  by  whose 
official  act  Christ  suffered  death,  should  thus  end  life  in  a 
similar  way.  What  could  have  been  the  thoughts  passing 
through  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  and  banished  prince  as  he 
passed  his  last  days  in  exile,  and  on  the  fatal  day  he 
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the  chateau  in  which  Admiral  Coligny,  the  chief  victim  of 
the  8t.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  other  leaders  used  to 
meet. 

Dijon,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  wine-growing  district 
of  Burgundy,  is  the  next  place  of  importance  passed  on  oup 
route.  It  contains  about  48,000  inhabitants,  and  has  many 
fine  public  walks  and  beautiful  environs.  In  our  approach 
to  the  city,  and  after  leaving  it,  we  passed  great  vineyards 
stretching  away  on  either  side  of  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  for  the  country  thus  far  is  more  level  than  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  or  Dakota,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  chalk  ridge. 
The  peasantry  everywhere  were  working  in  the  fields,  and 
what  we  said  in  our  passage  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  equally 
true  here.  The  vast  stretch  of  country  is  a  veritable  "gar- 
den of  the  Lord,"  only  its  productiveness  is  not  used  to  His 
glory  or  the  good  of  the  people.  Like  the  great  fields  of 
tobacco  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  so  here  all  is  given  up  to  the  culture  and  manufac- 
ture of  wine. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Lyons,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  rivers,  and,  next  to  Paris,  is 
the  most  important  city  in  France .  It  contains  a  population  of 
over  400,000.  Here  we  left  the  train  for  the  night,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  its  streets,  and  to  visit  its  historic  places. 
Lyons  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  including 
that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  fabric. 
There  are  said  to  be  over  50,000  silk  weavers  in  the  city. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  lined  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  Its  street  railways,  its  great  stores,  its 
stately  residences,  the  neatness  of  its  people,  the  sprightly 
walk  and  intelligent  faces  met  everywhere,  remind  one  of 
an  American  city.  Under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  In  modem  times,  its  share  in 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  where  it  was  one  .of  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giving  it  noto- 
riety. This  city  is  the  birth-place  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
A  hospital  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Roman  pal* 
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ace  in  which  they  were  bom.  Immediately  behind  the 
Fourvieres  stands  the  church  of  St.  Iranee,  erected  on  the 
groond  where  the  cruel  tyrant  Septimus  Severus,  in  the  year 
202,  caused  the  massacre  of  20,000  Christians  who  had  met 
here  to  pray.  It  is  said  that  the  Hotel  de  Yille  is  rendered 
historically  famous  on  account  of  it  having  been  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
of  which  Collet  d'Herbois  was  the  chief.  He  had  also  some- 
time previous  been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.  Maddened  at  this  reception,  he  threatened 
the  direst  vengeance  against  the  inhabitants.  In  time  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  power,  and  the  poor  unfortunates 
were  executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  At  length, 
the  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  execution  of  both 
innocent  and  guilty,  they  were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a 
time,  and  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired  along 
the  line. 

We  resumed  our  journey  the  next  morning,  and  Vienne, 
a  city  of  about  24,000  population,  was  first  passed.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  anterior  even  to  Lyons.  This  is  the  place 
to  wliich  Pontius  Pilate  was  banished,  after  his  return  to 
Borne  from  Jerusalem.  History  informs  us  that  the  very 
leaders  of  the  Jews  whom  he  tried  so  hard  to  pacify  in  the 
crucificion  of  the  Saviour,  preferred  charges  against  him,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  tried  and  banished  to  this  place. 
Among  the  numerous  ancient  remains  the  castle  of  Saloman 
is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he  was  confined.  Of  course 
we  were  deeply  interested  in  this,  to  us,  historic  town.  After 
passing  the  town,  and  near  the  village  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas  was  plainly  in  sight  and  on  a  hill  back 
of  the  village,  is  the  place  where  Pontius  Pilate  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  a  rock.  It  is  a  singular 
coincident  that  Judas  the  betrayer  and  Pilate  by  whose 
official  act  Christ  suffered  death,  should  thus  end  life  in  a 
similar  way.  What  could  have  been  the  thoughts  passing 
through  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  and  banished  prince  as  he 
passed  his  last  days  in  exile,  and  on  the  fatal  day  he 
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ascended  that  hill  to  end  his  own  miserable  life  by  throwing 
himself  over  its  jagged  rocks  ? 

For  many  miles  the  railway  winds  along  the  left  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  while  on  either  side  conical  hills  rise  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet,  and  in  some  places,  the  vineyards,  in  terraces 
extend  nearly  to  the  summits,  while  the  valleys  are  pict- 
ures of  loveliness.  The  landscapes  also  are  wonderfully 
fascinating. 

In  our  approach  to  Valence,  the  vineyards  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  place  olive  yards  challenged  our 
admiration.  They  were  full-leaved  and  resembled  apple 
trees.  The  day  was  clear  and  charmingly  beautiful,  and  in 
passing  these  yards  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  ground  by  the 
foliage  was  striking  indeed  to  an  American,  and  seemed  like 
going  out  of  winter  into  summer  land.  Valence  is  a  city  of 
over  20,000  inhabitants,  and  beautiful  in  its  approaches,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  olive  yards  and  woodlands.  It  was  the 
first  city  met  in  our  journey  with  formidable  walls  and  gates. 
The  railway  ran  outside  the  walls.  Inside  was  a  great 
palace,  itself  surrounded  by  a  wall,  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  The  cathedral  now  contains  his 
tomb. 

Montelimar,  next  passed,  is  the  birth-place  of  Chamier, 
who  drew  up  the  Edict  of  Nantes  for  Henri  IV.  In  our  ap- 
proach to  Orange,  just  outside  the  city,  is  an  old  Roman 
triumphal  arch  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Indeed, 
on  almost  every  hillside,  and  up  among  the  seeming  inacces- 
sible cliffs  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  castles  and  broken  down 
walls  and  fortifications,  where  once  half  savage  men  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  the  country. 

Avignon,  next  in  our  way,  a  place  of  86,000  population, 
was  also,  formerly  a  city  and  residence  of  the  popes.  Pope 
Jean  XXII.  is  buried  here.  The  palace  of  the  popes  is  now 
used  as  a  military  barrack.  Passing  Tarascon,  noted  for  its 
Gk)thic  building  of  the  14th  century,  Aries,  a  river  port,  cele- 
brated for  its  amphitheatre  and  old  Roman  antiquities,  Roy- 
ance,  situated  in  the  midst  of  almond  groves  and  olive  yards, 
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-which  furnish  the  sweet  oil  for  which  it  is  so  famous,  we 
reached  Marseilles  at  the  end  of  another  day's  journey. 
This  city  of  over  380,000  population,  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  France.  Its  quays  are  very  magnificient, 
and  its  harbor  is  always  crowded  with  shipping  from  the 
Mediterranean.  We  spent  nearly  a  day  in  this  beautiful 
city,  going  up  and  down  its  streets,  noting  its  substantial 
buildings,  observing  its  grand  and  massive  cathedrals,  and 
looking  into  the  faces  of  its  people.  Everything  was  clean, 
and  since  it  is  located  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  water  was 
running  down  the  curbings  of  many  of  its  streets  thus 
quickly  carrying  away  whatever  was  swept  into  the  stream. 

But  we  are  walking  in  a  city  that  was  600  years  old  when 
Christ  was  on  earth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  had  fled  hither  to  escape  the  vengence  of  Cyrus.  It 
was  from  this  place  St.  Louis  sailed  with  an  immense  fleet  of 
galleys  —  all  of  which  Marseilles  furnished  —  on  the  crusade. 
This  city  has  also  been  the  birth-place  of  several  very  cele- 
brated persons,  among  whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and 
ex- premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astronomer  Pytheas, 
the  preacher  Mascaron,  and  the  sculptor  Puget. 

Here  we  embarked  on  the  La  Seyne,  one  of  the  French 
Messageries  Maritime  steamers,  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
We  were  four  days  and  five  nights  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
voyage  was  unusually  smooth  and  most  delightful,  there 
being  no  wind  or  storm  of  any  kind,  and  the  air  as  balmy  as 
June.  Leaving  Marseilles  in  the  afternoon  of  January  17th 
a  little  after  four  o'clock,  night  soon  came  down  upon  us,  and 
so  our  time  was  taken  up  in  getting  acquainted  with  our 
fellow-travelers.  The  list  was  not  so  large  as  on  the  Atlan- 
tic steamer,  but  all  were  refined  and  well-behaved.  There 
were  two  Gterman  ladies,  an  English  family  of  four,  a  French 
family  of  five,  an  American  gentleman  and  lady.  Rev. 
Wm.  8.  Boardman,  well  known  to  Albany  people,  and  seve- 
ral traveling  alone ;  and  these  all  spoke  English,  so  we  had 
lots  of  good  and  agreeable  company.  We  strictly  lived  up 
to  our  conviction  of  right,  while  all  around  us  wine  glasses 
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and  bottles  formed  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  setting  of 
the  table,  and  it  was  a  part  of  our  bill  of  fare  included  in 
the  price  of  the  ticket.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  learn  that 
our  convictions  were  respected,  and  opened  the  way  for  cor- 
recting false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  great  temperance 
question  of  our  land.  Many  of  the  parties  will  be  our  trav- 
eling companions  as  far  as  Cairo. 

The  next  morning  found  us  in  sight  of  land,  having  the 
island  of  Sardinia  upon  our  right  and  Corsica  on  the  left. 
These  occupied  our  attention  for  several  hours,  but  were  too 
far  away  to  see  more  than  their  general  formation.  Sar- 
dinia was  quite  broken  by  mountains.  A  little  island  thrust 
out  from  the  main  land  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  place 
where  Graribaldi  passed  his  last  days. 

The  real  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  voyage  were 
reserved  for  the  Sabbath.  Early  in  the  morning  the  lofty 
cone  of  Mt.  Stromboli  was  seen  to  our  left,  sending  up  its 
column  of  smoke.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  I  Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  could  see  the  lava  flowing  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  into  the  sea.  Stromboli  is  the  only  vol- 
cano in  Europe  which  is  constantly  emitting  smoke  and 
flames.  It  is  said  that  on  a  dark  night  the  reflection  of  its 
flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean  for  many  miles.  But 
Stromboli  is  not  the  only  island.  There  are  seven  islands, 
and  the  vessel  passed  through  a  narrow  strait,  having  five 
of  them  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left.  Upon  a  still 
nearer  approach,  we  all  at  once  saw  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
belch  from  a  mountain  on  the  right  of  us.  It  sent  up  an  ex- 
clamation of  awe  from  the  passengers,  for  we  were  all  on 
the  upper  deck.  This  was  from  the  island  Lipari,  or  Vul- 
caniae  of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  the  mountain  to  be  in- 
habited by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  from  its  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  The  great  surprise  to  us  was,  we  did  not  know 
of  its  wonderful  eruptions  being  intermitted.  Every  half 
hour,  as  regular  as  all  of  Gk>d's  regulations,  this  mountain 
belches  forth  fire  and  flame,  and  then  dies  down,  and  thus, 
from  the  earliest  recollection  ot  men  has  this  mountain  per- 
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formed  its  functions.  It  was  truly  wonderful  to  see  Strom- 
boli,  on  the  one  hand,  send  forth  its  steady  volume  of  smoke 
and  fire,  and  pour  its  river  of  lava  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
other,  Mt.  Lipari  every  half  hour  darken  the  heavens  with 
its  immense  volume  of  fire  and  smoke.  What  wonders  Gfod 
has  set  in  nature !  And  while  they  challenge  our  admira- 
tion and  send  a  thousand  thoughts  trooping  through  our 
mind,  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce these  results.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from  which 
Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the  pumice-stone  used.  Its 
entire  soil  is  composed  of  this  singular  substance. 

Passing  these  islands,  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  left  and 
the  island  of  Sicily  on  the  right,  came  to  view.  Sicily  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest,  finest  and  most  fruitful,  as  well  as 
most  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  180  miles,  and  nearly  100  in  its  widest 
limits,  and  has  a  population  of  2,500,000 ;  and  Homer  has 
sung  of  its  inhabitants : 

'*  Untau^^ht  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  sow. 
They  all  their  products  to  free  Nature  owe ; 
The  soil  untill'd,  a  ready  harvest  yields ; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields ; 
Spontaneous  vines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

As  we  neared  the  Straits  of  Messina,  we  could  see  the  vine- 
yards, olive-yards,  and  other  green  and  fruitful  fields  of 
dense  vegetation.  The  Straits  of  Messina  are  something 
wonderful.  At  the  narrowest  place  they  are  only  two  miles 
wide,  closed  in  by  high  mountains  at  the  base  of  which  were 
large  populous  towns.  On  the  Italian  side  we  counted  five 
towns  or  cities,  and  on  the  Sicily  side  three,  one  of  which 
was  the  city  of  Messina,  founded  b.  c.  732,  and  is  the  second 
city  in  the  island,  having  a  population  of  over  110,000,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  straits.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance  from  the  straits.  Opposite  Messina,  on  the 
Italian  coast,  is  Rhegium  (see  Acts  28 :  11-14).    The  last  re- 
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corded  journey  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  that  which  he  took  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Being  shipwrecked,  they  were  cast 
upon  the  island  of  Malta,  south  of  ISicily.  After  winterings 
in  the  island,  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were  placed  ou 
board  an  Alexandrian  ship  which  was  bound  towards  Rome. 
The  vessel  stopped  at  the  historic  city  of  Syracuse  on  the 
island  of  iSicily  (see  Acts  28 :  12),  and  after  a  three  days' 
stop,  passed  over  to  Rhegium,  where  they  lay,  awaiting  a 
favorable  wind  to  take  them  through  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Rhegium  now  contains  a  population  of  16,000,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  populous  district.  We  should  add 
that  probably  why  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  voyaging 
wanted  a  favorable  wind,  was,  just  above  the  narrows  of  the 
straits  is  the  famous  Rock  8cylla,  represented  by  Homer  as 
a  voracious  sea-monster,  and  by  other  ancient  poets  as  a 
beautiful  female  above  the  water,  and  below  as  having  six 
dogs'  heads  with  horrible  faces  continually  growling.  The 
fact,  aside  from  poetic  fancy,  is,  in  the  approach  to  the 
straits  our  vessel  passed  so  near  this  rock  that  we  could  see 
the  waves  break  over  it,  and  for  a  sail  vessel  to  attempt  to 
pass  it  without  favorable  wind  would  be  certain  destruction. 
As  we  look  upon  Rhegium,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
close  on  the  margin  of  the  strait,  and  as  the  Sabbath's  sun 
brought  out  the  beauty  of  the  olive-yards  and  orange  groves, 
it  was  indeed  an  interesting  thought  that  we  were  now  pass- 
ing over  the  same  waters  (in  the  opposite  direction),  and  were 
so  near  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
life  of  the  great  apostle,  that  somewhere  near  this  place  our 
vessel  crossed  the  stern  of  the  Alexandrian  ship. 

And  now,  just  before  us,  on  the  Sicily  side,  Mt.  MtnsL  lifts 
its  great  cone  11,000  feet  into  the  heavens,  its  sides  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  if  they  can,  in 
their  mind,  fancy  the  Presidential  range  turned  in  upon  itself 
until  it  formed  a  complete  cone,  and  then  pluck  up  White 
Face,  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  its  roots,  and  place  it  upon  the 
highest  point  of  Mt.  Washington,  they  can  get  a  faint  idea 
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of  what  Mt.  ^tna  is.  It  baffles  description.  It  is  112  miles 
around  its  base,  and  rises  directly  from  the  sea  without  in- 
tervening foot-hills,  lifting  its  brow  into  the  heavens.  Men 
can  build  cities,  but  Gh)d  only  could  have  reared  ^tna. 
When  we  passed  it,  it  was  not  in  eruption,  though  it  has 
often  sent  forth  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  destroying 
rivers  of  lava.  The  most  recent  eruption  was  in  1843.  The 
one  causing  the  greatest  loss  of  life  was  the  terrible  eruption 
of  1673,  when  60,000  souls  perished.  In  fabled  history  ^tna 
is  represented  as  the  prison  of  the  giants  Enceladus  and 
Typholus,  and  also  the  place  where  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

One  of  the  things  which  greatly  surprised  us  was  that 
these  islands  of  the  sea  are  all  densely  populated.  Take  for 
example  Stromboli,  whose  eruption  is  perpetual,  and  which 
sends  its  melted  lava  in  rivers  to  the  sea,  yet  upon  its  oppo- 
site sides  we  saw  towns  and  cultivated  fields.  And  so  of 
Lipari  and  ^tna.  We  were  informed  that  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  made  of  the  lava,  people,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  build  their  cities  and  cultivate  the  rich  acres. 
The  vegetation  at  the  base  of  ^tna  is  magnificent,  and  trees 
grow  to  immense  size  on  the  lava.  Mt.  ^tna  is  the  last  land 
object  seen  in  our  eastward  journey.  And  so  we  pass  out  of 
Europe. 

For  two  days  and  three  nights  we  hold  our  course  upon 
the  vast  deep.  The  days  are  clear,  the  sun  shines  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  June,  doors  and  windows  on  the  steamer  are  all 
open,  and  the  passengers  on  deck  happy  as  summer  birds. 
The  officers  of  the  vessel  inform  us  that  not  for  thirty  years 
have  they  experienced  such  a  remarkable  smooth  sea.  If 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  dead  calm  on  the  ocean,  we 
certainly  have  it  now,  for  the  waters  are  calm  as  a  pond  of  a 
summer  evening.  0  how  good  God  is  in  giving  us  this 
blessed  trip  where  health,  and  beauty,  and  the  wonders  of 
his  marvelous  creations  all  unite  to  please  and  to  confirm  us 
in  the  faith  that  history  is  not  all  a  fable. 

In  keeping  with  the  entire  voyage,  it  was  a  lovely  momiflg 
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with  a  cloudless  sky,  bright  sunlight  and  balmy  aiiB  wlien 
we  awoke  and  hastened  on  deck  to  look  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  soil  of  ancient  Egypt, 
famous  alike  for  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has  been 
the  theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and  its  cloudless 
skies.  Alexandria  lies  before  us,  and  a  thousand  thoughts 
go  trooping  through  our  mind  relative  to  this  historic  city. 
It  was  founded,  as  every  one  knows,  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
There  it  is  spread  out  on  Egypt's  low  sandy  beach,  and  Gtod's 
sunshine  adds  to  its  beauty,  and  the  balmy  June  atmospere 
renders  everything  charming  as  we  -view  the  numerous  ob- 
jects from  the  deck  of  our  Mediterranean  steamer. 

On  many  accounts  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
countries  in  the  world  to  the  intelligent  tourist,  if  visited  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  climate  experienced  the  past 
three  days  would  seem  to  justify  the  expense  and  time  nec- 
essary to  reach  it,  especially  after  riding  through  France  in 
unheated  and  ill-ventilated  cars.  But  the  overshadowing 
interest  here  is,  this  is  the  cradle  of  human  culture  and  fame, 
at  least  so  far  as  authentic  history  goes.  Civilization  in 
Egypt  had  reached  a  great  height  at  the  early  period  when 
the  children  of  Israel  came  for  com. 

It  is  through  Abraham's  eyes  we  first  see  the  ancient  Pha- 
raohs, the  earliest  seat  of  art,  science  and  literature.  What 
inducements  to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  antiqua- 
rian to  visit  Egypt,  famous  alike  for  its  historical  events  and 
its  evidences  of  former  greatness.  Many  prophesies  relate 
to  Egypt,  and  their  striking  fulfillment  niay  be  seen  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country.  Many  important  events 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  transpired  here.  Abraham,  when 
pressed  by  famine,  found  here  a  home  and  plenty.  The 
beautiful  narrative  of  Joseph— his  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion—is located  here.  Jacob  and  his  family  settled  here,  and 
this  was  the  asylum  and  the  heritage  of  the  Israelites  for 
430  years.  Moses  was  born  here,  and  when  "  Israel  came 
out  of  Egpyt,"  he  led  them  up  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  Sol- 
omon was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  had 
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frequent  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians,  and  hither  the 
parents  of  Christ  fled  with  the  young  Child  from  the  wrath 
of  Herod,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  :  "  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  Son."  Surely  this  most  interesting  of  lands,  the 
land  in  which  so  many  of  the  mighty  miracles  of  God  have 
been  wrought,  awakens  in  our  mind  a  deep  interest,  and  we 
will  now  proceed  to  write  down  the  impressions  the  places 
where  these  displays  of  divine  power  took  place  shall  make 
upon  our  mind  as  we  shall  visit  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lakdiko  —  FiBST  DfPBBSSioNS — Albxaitdria  —  Strbbt  bcbves  —  From 
Albxandria  to  Cairo — I'hb  Nils  —  Hbliopolu  —  Ptramidm  — 
Sphinx — Mbmphis — Scenes  in  Oriental  life  — The  route  <>v  the 
Israelites  to  the  Red  Sea —  At  the  Passage  op  the  Red  !Sba  — 
IsMAiLiA — Suez  Canal  —  Port  Said  —  The  Uoly  Land. 

Slowly  our  vessel  steamed  up  the  harbor  of  Alexandria 
to  her  wharf.  It  was  early  morning,  and  for  the  first  time 
saw  the  sun  lift  its  golden  brow  over  Egypt's  soil.  The 
sights  on  shore  were  curious  and  strange  indeed.  Long- 
legged,  half-clad  Nubians  were  running  toward  the  steam- 
er s  landing,  the  air  was  filled  with  their  strange  shoiit^s ; 
their  demonstrations  were  very  emphatic,  and  we  were  quite 
anxious  not  to  fall  into  their  hands.  How  should  we  reach 
a  hotel  ?  We  were  becoming  quite  concerned,  and  dreaded 
to  leave  the  steamer  lest  we  should  fall  into  this  importunate 
crowd,  when  Gaze's  representative  (we  had  purchased  a 
Gaze's  ticket  from  New  York  to  Jerusalem)  came  aboard  and 
kindly  conducted  us  to  a  good  hotel. 

So  here  we  are  at  laat,  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Alexandria,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  connected  with  Bible 
history,  except  St.  Mark  preached  here,  and  Paul's  voyage 
commenced  and  ended  in  an  Alexandrian  ship ;  but  it  is  our 
first  introduction  to  oriental  life,  and  at  every  street  corner 
new  surprises  await  us.  Alexandria,  the  modern  portion  of 
the  city,  is  built  on  the  celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the 
isthmus  that  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  3(K),(K)0.  Some  of  the  streets  are  lined  with 
buildings  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country ;  they  are 
four  and  five  stories  high.  The  street^  are  well  paved,  and 
kept  as  clean  as  the  streets  of  any  European  city.  That  is 
in  the  new  portion.  As  for  the  remainder,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  unclean,  and  everything  about  them  de- 
cidedly oriental.    The  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
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Great  332  years  before  Christ,  and  is,  therefore,  of  great  au- 
tiquity,  and  it  is  thought  his  body  is  somewhere  buried  here, 
as  is  also  the  body  of  Agamemuon,  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks  as  the  "  leader  of  men."  The  city  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Christian  scholar  because  it  was  the  home  of 
great  learning  and  brilliant  intellectual  life  in  the  thiid  and 
fourth  centuries  which  found  their  highest  expression  in  the 
great  Origen,  and  of  the  wonderful  library  once  collected 
here.  It  is  said  that  Roman  soldiers  used  its  precious  collec- 
tions for  fire  wood  for  the  space  of  six  months.  In  296,  Alex- 
andria was  besieged  under  Diocletion,  and  after  eight 
months'  defense,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  when  thousands 
were  massacred,  and  the  city  visited  by  fire  and  sword. 
Pompey's  Pillar  of  red  polished  granite,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  old  portions  of  the  city,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Publius  in  honor  of  this  event. 
The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fieet  in  1882 
is  well  known  to  all.  Our  hotel  is  within  a  block  of  the 
grand  Square  of  Consuls  around  which  raged  the  fire  and 
massacre  of  Christians.  In  this  square  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Mohamed  Ali. 

As  to  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  this  city,  who  can  describe 
it !  Its  population  is  made  up  of  Europeans,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Maltese,  Jews,  and,  by  far,  a  large  share 
of  natives,  who  are  the  most  degi-aded.  The  streets  are  a 
continued  surprise.  If  one  should  stand  in  some  favorable 
spot  for  half  an  hour,  as  we  did  several  times,  he  would  see 
passing  before  him  a  continual  stream  of  something  like  this : 
A  hack,  next  a  loaded  donkey  and  a  little  Arab  boy  running 
behind  driving  him,  a  woman  with  a  baby  astride  her  left 
shoulder  and  her  face  covered  or  disfigured,  a  squad  of  Eng- 
lish or  Egyptian  soldiers,  a  half-naked  fellaheen  (the  poorest 
class),  an  European,  a  Turk  six  sizes  two  large  for  the  don- 
key he  rides,  a  camel  with  a  Nubian  on  his  back,  four  or 
five  English  sailor  lads,  an  Egyptian  w^*^  *  goat-skin  of 
water  strung  across  his  back,  some  ladies,  a  cockney  with 
a  little  red  cap  hung  on  his  right  ear  or  a  little  above,  a 
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group  of  half-naked  boys,  a  donkey  driver  with  a  dozen 
heavily  loaded  donkeys,  some  long-legged,  half-clad,  single- 
shirted  feUaheenSy  another  row  of  camels,  looking  out  of  meek 
and  quite  eyes,  stalking  slowly  and  noisely  by,  followed  by 
a  nameless  crowd  of  men  and  women,  next  a  splendid  car- 
riage, occupied,  no  doubt,  by  a  high  and  mighty  somebody, 
dashes  along  at  a  fearful  speed.  Thus  goes  the  living,  throb- 
bing, struggling  mass  of  men  and  beasts  all  day  long,  and 
nearly  all  night,  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imaginable  animal 
of  the  species,  the  average  height  being  from  three  to  four 
feet.  They  are  really  lovable,  their  faces  wear  such  an  in- 
telligent look,  and  their  eyes  are  so  bright.  These  little  fel- 
lows carry  incredible  loads  apparently  with  ease,  and  are 
ready  for  any  kind  of  a  burden,  from  a  dignified  Turk  to 
the  garbage  of  the  streets.  More  than  once  we  saw  strap- 
ping Turks  weighing  from  250  to  300  pounds,  and  legs  so 
long  that  they  had  to  be  thrown  forward  to  avoid  touching 
the  ground,  ride  along  with  grace  and  ease.  The  little 
animal  picks  up  its  feet  wonderfully  quick,  takes  short  steps 
and  goes  on  its  way,  nothing  seeming  to  disturb  or  frighten 
it.  We  may  add,  it  is  also  much  abused.  The  servant  of 
these  cruel  Arabs,  it  certainly  displays  greater  intelligence 
than  its  masters. 

Outside  of  the  new  or  European  portion  of  the  city,  every- 
thing is  done  on  the  streets,  which  are  very  nari'ow.  There 
is  an  apology  of  a  sidewalk,  perhaps  two  feet  wide  to  serve 
as  curbing  for  the  roadway.  The  bazaars  which  range  from 
eight  by  ten  feet  to  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  open  to  the  street, 
there  being  no  windows  in  them,  the  entire  front  being  ex- 
posed, and  the  purchasers  stand  on  this  curbing  in  the  street, 
hence,  if  one  would  pass  through  a  bazaar  street,  he  must 
take  the  roadway,  preceded,  it  may  be,  by  a  donkey,  a  fella- 
heeUy  or  a  drove  of  goats,  and  followed  by  half-naked  Nubians, 
or,  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  an  approaching  carriage,  when 
one  must  crowd  among  the  donkeys,  camels,  Nubian,  fella- 
heenSf  goats  or  whatever  may  throng  you,  to  let  the  carriage 
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pass,  for  these  everywhere  seem  to  have  the  right  of  way. 
A  bazaar  street  is  simply  awful.  Such  a  street  is  not  over 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  presents  at  all  times  a  chaotic, 
carnival  like,  scene  that  is  indiscribable,  and  one  most  force 
his  way  through  a  ravelled  and  twisted  string  of  men, 
women,  and  animals,  of  walkers,  riders  and  carriages  of 
every  discription.  The  cries  of  the  street  venders,  the 
shouts  of  the  donkey-boys,  the  jingling  of  money  at  the 
tables  of  the  changers  (for  the  money  changers  as  of  old  are 
still  here),  the  occasional  braying  of  the  donkeys,  the  noise 
of  the  numerous  buyers  and  sellers  as  they  contend  over 
the  prices,  make  such  a  pandemonium  as  would  astonish 
Bunyan,  for  these  streets  present  a  thousand  vanity  fairs, 
compressed  and  condensed  into  one  such  as  Bunyan  de- 
scribes, with  a  wide  margin  of  Egyptians,  Turks,  Nubians, 
and  donkeys  left.  The  great  moving  mass  of  living  things 
as  just  described,  is  truly  astonishing  and  opened  to  our 
bewildering  eyes  strange  revelations  of  Oriental  life.  We 
can  hardly  realize  its  realness.  For  hours  we  stand  and  look 
on  strangely  fascinated  and  charmed,  and  the  scene  never 
wearies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  grows  upon  one,  as  he  tries  to 
(•ake  into  his  mind  the  variety  of  costumes  and  nationalities, 
and  listens  to  the  diflferent  languages  heard,  which  are 
clearly  distinguishable  but  not  understood. 

Blindness,  both  partial  and  total,  is  very  conmion.  We 
saw  one  poor  little  lad  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years, 
whose  eyes  were  literally  running  out  of  his  head.  His 
mother  was  leading  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  sight  was 
pathetic  indeed.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  little  chil- 
dren in  the  street,  of  one  and  two  years,  amusing  their  child- 
ish fancies,  with  eyes  filled,  that  is,  around  the  lids,  with 
flies,  flies  the  same  as  our  house-flies  in  summer,  and  these 
were  eating  out  the  eyes,  and  the  strangest  of  all  was,  these 
little  creatures  made  no  attempt  to  brush  them  away.  It 
was  dreadful  to  look  at  them. 
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and  bottles  formed  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  setting  of 
the  table,  and  it  was  a  part  of  our  bill  of  fare  included  in 
the  price  of  the  ticket.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  learn  that 
our  convictions  were  respected,  and  opened  the  way  for  cor- 
recting false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  great  temperance 
question  of  our  land.  Many  of  the  parties  will  be  our  trav- 
eling companions  as  far  as  Cairo. 

The  next  morning  found  us  in  sight  of  land,  having  the 
island  of  Sardinia  upon  our  right  and  Corsica  on  the  left. 
These  occupied  our  attention  for  several  hours,  but  were  too 
far  away  to  see  more  than  their  general  formation.  Sar- 
dinia was  quite  broken  by  mountains.  A  little  island  thrust 
out  from  the  main  land  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  place 
where  Garibaldi  passed  his  last  days. 

The  real  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  voyage  were 
reserved  for  the  Sabbath.  Early  in  the  morning  the  lofty 
cone  of  Mt.  Stromboli  was  seen  to  our  left,  sending  up  its 
column  of  smoke.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  I  Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  could  see  the  lava  flowing  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  into  the  sea.  Stromboli  is  the  only  vol- 
cano in  Europe  which  is  constantly  emitting  smoke  and 
flames.  It  is  said  that  on  a  dark  night  the  reflection  of  its 
flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean  for  many  miles.  But 
Stromboli  is  not  the  only  island.  There  are  seven  islands, 
and  the  vessel  passed  through  a  narrow  strait,  having  five 
of  them  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left.  Upon  a  still 
nearer  approach,  we  all  at  once  saw  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
belch  from  a  mountain  on  the  right  of  us.  It  sent  up  an  ex- 
clamation of  awe  from  the  passengers,  for  we  were  all  on 
the  upper  deck.  This  was  from  the  island  Lipari,  or  Vul- 
caniae  of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  the  mountain  to  be  in- 
habited by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  from  its  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  The  great  surprise  to  us  was,  we  did  not  know 
of  its  wonderful  eruptions  being  intermitted.  Every  half 
hour,  as  regular  as  all  of  Good's  regulations,  this  mountain 
belches  forth  fire  and  flame,  and  then  dies  down,  and  thus, 
from  the  earliest  recollection  ot  men  has  this  mountain  per- 
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of  black  material,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  is  of  two  parts, 
evidently  a  skirt  gathered  close  up  under  the  arms,  over  the 
breast,  again  secured  about  the  waist,  and  flows  to  the  feet. 
Over  this  is  a  loose  garment  of  a  greyish  texture,  which 
serves  as  head  dress,  and  held  under  the  chin  with  one  hand, 
pretty  much  as  our  women  gather  a  shawl  when  thrown  over 
the  head.  This  serves  a  multitude  of  purposes.  It  is  the 
only  covering  for  the  head.  It  is  the  outer  garment.  It  is 
sometimes  drawn  well  back  over  a  head  of  raven  black  and 
beautiful  hair.  Sometimes,  on  the  approach  of  an  European, 
it  is  thrown  way  forward  over  the  upper  part  of  the  burko^  so 
nothing  of  the  face  can  be  seen,  save  a  pair  of  coal  black 
eyes  shyly  peering  out  from  between  the  cylinder,  as  above 
described.  A  device  for  making  a  beautiful  person  look 
more  horribly  repulsive  could  not  well  be  invented.  The 
other  form  of  dress  is  in  all  respects  as  just  described,  but 
without  the  burko  or  veil.  However,  in  place  of  this,  the  face 
is  disfigured  by  every  kind  of  device  in  blue  ink  punctured 
into  the  skin.  The  most  common  being  three  lines,  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  from  the  under  lip,  over  the  chin 
and  down  the  throat  to  the  dress.  Some,  in  addition  to  this, 
have  their  cheeks  and  ears  disfigured  in  the  same  way — 
a  horrible  sight.  As  to  the  feet.  Probably  one-half  of  the 
women  never  had  stockings  or  shoes,  or  even  slippers,  upon 
their  feet.  They  go  barefoot.  And  yet,  they  wear  brace- 
lets— around  their  naked  ankles.  Others  have  rich  silk  gar- 
ments, and  their  richly  dressed  feet  are  in  red  morocco  shoes 
with  heels  so  high  as  to  render  their  movements  anything 
but  graceful.  As  we  meet  these  veiled  or  disfigured  and 
shrouded  beings,  we  feel  that  the  charm  and  beauty  has 
fallen  out  of  the  world,  for  who  does  not  love  to  look  upon  a 
beautiful  woman,  neatly  dressed  ?  But  in  all  Mohammedan 
countries,  woman  is  an  object  of  mystery;  she  is  either 
secluded  in  the  harem  or  veiled  on  the  street,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  never  inquires  after  the  wife 
of  his  friend  or  affects  to  know  of  her  existence.  From  what 
we  have  seen  (for  more  than  once  we  have  seen  brutal  men 
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administer  stinging  blows)  she  lives  because  sne  must,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  misery,  sorrow  and  servitude  before  her. 
To  look  into  their  faces  (such  as  w^e  have  come  upon  before 
they  could  draw  their  burko  or  veil)  and  to  see  the  burdens 
they  carry,  is  enough  to  draw  tears  of  sympathy  from  a  heart 
of  stone. 

All  the  men,  except  Europeans,  wear  either  a  fez  or  a 
turban.  The  fez  is  a  red  stiff  cap  about  eight  inches  high, 
usually  ornamated  with  a  tassel,  but  without  any  brim.  No 
Mohammedan  will  wear  a  hat  with  a  brim,  as  in  praying, 
which  he  does  five  times  a  day,  he  must  touch  his  head  to 
the  ground.  The  turbans  are  a  wnite  cloth  wound  around  a 
black  skull  and  shieldlesss  cap.  However,  a  few  are  red  or 
yellow.  Prom  an  early  period  the  Nubians  and  Arabs  of 
the  desert  have  distinguished  their  diflFerent  sects,  families, 
and  dynasties  by  the  color  of  their  turbans.  It  is  said  the 
turban  is  seven  times  the  length  of  the  distance  around  the 
head,  being  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  the  turban  may  afterwards  be  used  as  the  wearer's 
winding  sheet,  and  that  this  circumstance  may  familiarize 
him  with  the  thought  of  death.  The  dress  is  a  white  gar- 
ment reaching  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  sometimes  only  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  gathered  at  the  waist. 

After  a  two  days'  stay  in  Alexandria,  we  set  out  for  Cairo, 
130  miles,  more  or  less,  interior.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
route  is  through  the  richest  portions  of  Egypt,  and  we  would 
see  oriental  life  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  morning 
of  our  departure  from  Alexandria  ( Jan.  24th )  was  a  delight- 
ful one.  There  was  a  clear  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  early  June  in  the  atmosphere.  We  found  the  cars 
similar  to  those  in  our  passage  through  France. 

Soon  after  leaving  Alexandria,  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
waters  onced  washed  the  city  walls,  is  skirted  on  our  right. 
To  the  left  is  the  Mahmoudeah  canal  and  the  villas  of  well- 
to-do  Alexandrians,  while  against  the  sky  the  everywhere 
present  palm  spreads  it  graceful  foliage.  The  names  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  we  passed  were  written 
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ill  large  black  letters  on  a  white  background  over  the  doors 
of  the  stations  in  English  and  Arabic,  and  to  us  seemed 
strange  indeed.  The  first  station  passed,  (at  which  the  train 
stopped  )  was  Kafr  Danar.  At  once  a  motley  group  assailed 
the  train,  or  rather  the  passengers,  intent  on  selling  water, 
sugar-canes,  oranges,  bread  and  cakes.  The  crowd,  as  we 
found  at  every  station,  was  arrayed  in  costumes  extravagant 
in  profuseness  and  combination  of  colors.  Some  of  them 
were  so  limited  in  their  dress,  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  say 
they  were  dressed  at  all. 

At  Aboo  Hommoos  the  Mahmoudeah  canal  is  left,  and  the 
train  fairly  enters  the  open  country,  where  the  peasantry 
were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  sights  forcibly  impressed 
us  that  we  were  getting  into  the  heart  of  Egypt.  Every- 
where the  fields  were  green,  and  0  such  a  beautiful  green. 
The  effect  was  truly  delightful  as  we  passed  these  steppes 
of  herbage,  always  and  everywhere  relieved  by  the  palm 
trees.  The  irrigations  were  innumerable,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  labor  was  the  watering  of  the  fields.  We  saw 
three  methods  in  operation.  The  first  and  probably  the 
most  primitive  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  canal 
with  a  ditch  extending  to  the  water.  Two  men,  one  on 
either  side  of  this  excavation,  with  a  water-proof  basket 
between  them,  holding  perhaps  a  pail  or  more  of  water,  with 
the  regularity  and  accuracy  truly  astonishing  swing  the 
basket,  by  means  of  a  rope  at  each  side,  into  the  pool,  where 
the  basket  fills  without  a  break  in  the  motion,  and  throw  the 
water  into  an  open  space  on  the  bank  where  it  is  diverted 
into  channels  of  perhaps  six  inches  deep  and  a  foot  broad 
which  carries  it  into  the  field,  where,  by  smaller  ditches  it  is 
diverted  wherever  wanted.  The  second  method  is  pretty 
much  like  the  old-fashioned  well-sweeps  yet  seen  here  and 
there  in  New  England  states.  The  third  is  a  large  upright 
wooden  wheel,  with  wooden  cogs  which  gear  into  a  horizontal 
wheel.  The  upright  wheel  has  excavations  constructed  in 
the  rim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  similar  to  buckets  in  an 
elevator,  which,  as  the  wheel  passes  the  centre,  empties  the 
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water  into  a  trough,  from  which  it  is  diverted  to  the  fields  as 
ill  the  first  and  second  methods.  This  wheel  is  propelled  by 
a  horizontal  wheel,  to  which,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  shaft,  is 
an  arm,  like  the  arm  of  an  old  cider  mill,  and  to  this  is 
hitched  the  Egyptian  buifalo  or  a  camel.  All  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  irrigated  after  this  manner.  And  it  >fras  in  contrast 
to  this  style  of  work  that  it  is  said  in  Scripture  that  the  land 
which  the  Israelites  should  possess  "Is  not  as  the  lands  of 
Egypt,  where  thou  sowedest  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  (out  of  the  little  channels  just  described)  but  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven."  Deut.  II:  10-12.  No  less  interesting  was  the 
ploughing  with  a  quaint  wooden  plow  made  of  two  pieces, 
the  beam  and  an  upright,  the  upper  end  serving  as  handle, 
the  lower  as  plow,  drawn  by  two  buffalos,  and  not  infrequen- 
tly by  camel  and  buffalo,  "  unequally  yoked  "  together.  The 
herding  was  another  scene,  where  sheep  (  oftener  goats)  were 
carefully  watched  and  kept  on  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground 
without  fences  or  hedges.  Others  in  the  fields  were  evi- 
dently cutting  up,  with  maddocks,  weeds  or  foreign  growth 
among  the  growing  grain. 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Lovers  of  antiquity 
may  expatiate  on  impressions  made  on  their  minds  as  they 
stood  before  some  architectural  work  of  a  remote  period,  and 
truly  there  are  many  emotions  to  be  stirred  when  coming  in 
contact  with  some  famous  memorials  of  a  dead  past,  but  to 
our  mind,  there  is  something  infinitely  more  impressive  in 
gazing  upon  such  a  scene  as  we  have  just  described.  The 
great  past  living  in  the  present,  unaltered  though  mill- 
eniums  have  rolled  away,  and  great  tides  of  civilizing 
changes  have  passed  over  all  other  phases  of  life.  And  to 
see  this  from  a  railway  train  adds  a  new  force  to  its  impres- 
siveness. 

But  to  return.  The  first  large  town  passed  was  Daman- 
hooTy  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  news  in  connection 
with  the  British  adjustment  of  eastern  affairs  in  1882.  It 
was  also  near  this  place  that  Napoleon  so  narrowly  escaped 
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being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Memlooks  in  1798.  Farther  on, 
at  Kqft'-Zayat,  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  is  crossed  on 
an  iron  draw-bridge,  which  opens  to  allow  large  vessels  to 
pass.  It  was  here  that  Achmet  Pasha,  who  was  then  heir  to 
the  Viceroyalty,  and  the  uncle  of  the  present  Khedive,  was 
drowned  a  year  after  the  railway  was  opened,  and  before 
the  present  bridge  was  constructed.  At  that  time  they  had 
a  ferry  bridge,  and  it  was  out  of  its  place,  so  that,  as-  the 
train  came  along,  it  plunged  into  the  Nile.  It  is  our  iirst 
sight  of  the  Nile.  We  are  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Delta,  and  the  country  is  marvellously  fertile,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  constantly  taken  up  in  watching  the  various  industries 
of  the  people  as  seen  from  the  railway.  To  add  to  the 
attractions  above  described  there  was  running  a  highway, 
( if  a  camel  and  donkey  path  can  be  thus  dignified )  along 
side  the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  upon  it, 
going  and  coming,  were  strings  of  camels,  loaded  with  pon- 
derous burdens,  and  donkeys  similarly  served,  men  and 
women  afoot  and  on  donkeys,  an  endless  variety,  and  on  the 
best  possible  terms.  Also  on  this  highway,  every  half  mile 
or  80,  were  wells  (drawing  their  supply  from  the  canal )  with 
cups  for  human,  and  troughs  for  beasts  to  drink  out  of. 
These  wells  consisted  of  a  stone  curb  and  superstructure  of 
lattice  work,  in  the  shadow  of  which  one  could  sit  and  rest, 
and  it  reminded  us  of  the  Saviour  at  Jacob's  well. 

Of  course  we  passed  many  villages  at  which  the  train  did 
not  stop.  The  next  stop  was  at  Toiitah,  a  large  town.  We 
should  call  it  a  city.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  Seyyid  Ahmed  tl-Bedawee,  Every  phase  of 
Egyptian  life  may  be  seen  here,  and  the  revelries  are  en- 
joyed by  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  Khedive,  who  has 
a  palace  here  for  the  purpose,  down  to  the  ^poorest  fellah. 
At  Birket-ea-Sab  a  large  canal  is  crossed  by  another  hand- 
some bridge.  The  palace  of  Abbas  Pasha  is  also  seen  amid 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  palm  trees  and  orange  groves.  At 
Benha  the  train  crosses  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Passing  Tookhj  the  last  stopping  place,  we  soon  get  our  first 
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glimpses  of  the  Pyramids  through  the  intervening  palm 
groves.  They  must  be  many  miles  away,  but  look  beautiful 
setting  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  what  thoughts  pass 
through  our  mind!  These  monuments  of  the  desert  upon 
which  Abraham,  and  Joseph,  and  Jacob  and  all  the  Israelites 
in  freedom  and  servitude  looked.  And  now  our  eyes  look 
upon  the  same  objects  I  In  our  nearer  approach,  the  blazing 
desert  and  Libyan  hills  appear.  The  Pyramids,  in  the 
meantime  grow  upon  us,  and  the  wliole  charms  us  with  a 
strange  spell,  as  if  somehow,  w^e  had  been  translated  to  an- 
other world.  And  now  the  Mokattam  hills,  the  lofty  citadel 
crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  Mehemet  All,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  great  desert  city,  remind  us  that  we  are  approaching 
Cairo.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  has  gradually  narrowed  until 
we  can  look  across  it  on  either  side,  and  far  out  over  the 
Great  Arabian  Desert  where  stretch  dreary  wastes  of  drift- 
ing sands,  gleaming  and  scintillating  in  the  hot  sun. 

Passing  the  gates  of  the  city,  Cairo  is  reached,  and  our 
train  comes  to  a  stop  in  a  large,  cool  and  well-appointed 
station. 

But  what  a  scene  I  Big,  swelling  officials,  train  servants, 
baggage-masters,  hotel-runners,  turbaned  Nubians,  fezzed 
Turks,  donkey  drivers,  a  lively  and  importunate  crowd. 
And  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  them.  A  crowd  of  New  York 
or  Chicago  hackmen  is  a  haven  of  repose  in  comparison. 
We  protested,  but  our  protests  were  not  heeded,  nor  their 
solicitations  understood  by  us.  For  a  moment  we  paused  to 
take  our  bearings,  preparatory  for  a  rush  for  freedom ;  but 
it  was  the  fatal  moment,  the  unseasonable  stop.  The  don- 
key drivers  were  hemming  us  in  on  every  side,  backing  their 
donkeys  at  us,  and  there  seemed  no  possible  way  of  escape 
but  to  mount  one  of  them,  when  Gaze's  representative,  who 
was  at  the  station  looking  for  us,  rushed  up  and  rescued  us 
and  personally  accompanied  us  to  the  hotel.  It  was  an  op- 
portune moment,  and  again  made  us  feel  that  a  traveler, 
sometimes,  needs  a  friend.  And  Mr.  Gaze  &  Son,  under 
whose  protection  we  travel,  have  spared  us  many  such  an- 
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noyances.  All  along  the  route  their  representatives  have 
met  us  at  the  train  or  boat,  taken  us  to  the  hotel  we  desired, 
and  when  ready  to  depart,  came  to  the  hotel  for  us,  took  us 
to  the  train  or  steamer,  examined  our  ticket,  and  wished  us 
a  safe  journey.  We  say  this  in  simple  justice  and  grateful 
appreciation  to  this  firm,  whose  representative  in  Albany, 
Mr.  Fletcher  Vosburg,  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Well,  we  are  in  Cairo,  "  the  city  of  victory."  Its  Arabic  is 
El'Kahirehj  "  The  Victorious,"  having  been  founded  by  the 
Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt,  a.  d.  970,  and  is  therefore  over 
thirteen  hundred  years  younger  than  Alexandria,  but  every 
w^ay  looks  more  primitive.  Though  of  later  growth,  its  more 
oriental  appearance  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  more  favored  po- 
sition and  protection  from  fire  arid  sword  so  often  meted  out 
to  Alexandria.  The  city  has  a  mixed  population  of  nearly 
400,000,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  and  the  second 
largest  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Like  all  other  cities,  it  is 
full  of  contrasts,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mosaic  of  the 
most  fantastic  descriptions,  in  which  all  nations,  customs  and 
epochs  are  represented.  It  is  a  city  of  mediaeval  romance 
projected  into  an  intensely  jjrogressive  and  utilitarian  age. 
The  city  is  situated  upon  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  through  which 
we  have  just  come,  and  have  described.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  as  well  as  of 
the  British  authorities,  and  it  is  heavily  garrisoned,  many 
British  soldiers  being  quartered  here.  Its  recent  changes  of 
fortunes  are  well  known — how,  on  September  14, 1882,  thirty 
hours  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  where  Arabi  Pasha 
and  his  associates  were  defeated,  the  victorious  British  cav- 
alry under  Gen.  Dniry  Lowe  galloped  in  Cairo  with  only 
100  men,  captured  Arabi  and  Toulba  Pasha,  received  the 
keys  and  the  submission  of  1,200  soldiers  in  the  citadel. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  strong  army  of  occupation.  The 
unhappy  Arabi,  Mahmoud  Femi,  Mahmoud  Sami,  Toulba 
and  Abdellal,  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  were  all  cap- 
tured, tried,  condemned  to  death,  reprieved  by  the  present 
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Khedive,  and  sent,  after  public  degradation,  into  perpetual 
exile  in  Ceylon.  But  it  is  not  the  political  phases  of  Cairo 
that  interest  us  so  much  as  the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  Bible,  from  Abra^ 
ham  to  Christ,  and  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies  pronounced 
against  the  land  and  its  people.  These  interesting  locali- 
ties will  now  be  visited  by  us,  and  we  shall  describe  them 
to  our  readers.  We  can  hardly  realize  that  we  are  seated 
by  an  open  window  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  Moses 
was  found  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  over  which  he  after- 
ward stretched  his  rod,  and  it  turned  into  blood.  Cairo  has, 
it  is  said,  400  mosques.  At  this  writing  we  have  visited 
over  a  dozen  of  them,  and  witnessed  the  exteriors  of  many 
more ;  all,  save  one,  are  in  a  state  of  decay — a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  present  false  religious  systems 
which  are  waxing  old  as  a  garment  and  passing  away,  and 
is  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  final  triumphs  over  the  kingdoms 
of  earth.  Our  faith  in  the  good  Old  Book  has  mightily  in- 
creased since  with  our  own  eyes  we  beheld  the  fulfillment  of 
its  declarations. 

The  Nile  is  Egypt !  If  there  were  no  Nile,  Egypt  would 
be  a  desert.  This  is  a  wonderful  stream.  It  is  the  great 
river  of  the  south,  taking  its  rise  among  the  mountains  of 
Abysinia,  it  flows  north  through  Nubia,  enters  Egypt  in 
the  vicinity  of  Assouan,  150  miles  above  ancient  Thebes, 
thence  through  the  land  to  the  Mediterranean.  Back  from 
its  banks  on  either  side  are  the  burning  sands  of  the  deserts 
which  absorb  all  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
above  Cairo  there  is  no  rain  through  the  year.  Another 
remarkable  feature  of  this  stream  is  that  for  800  miles  it  has 
not  a  single  tributary.  When  it  leaves  the  Nubian  hills  and 
spreads  out  on  the  plains  of  Egypt  beneath  a  burning  sun 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
vast  volume  of  water,  each  mile  in  its  course,  to  diminish, 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  amount  di- 
verted into  canals  and  used  on  the  land  in  irrigation ;  but 
no,  its  breadth  and  strength  is  all  its  own  throughout  that 
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long  descent.  Greater  than  the  Rhine,  or  the  Rhone,  or  the 
Danabe,  or  our  own  Hudson,  that  vast  stream  flows  through 
the  desert,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  life.  The  fertility  of 
Egypt  is  due  entirely  to  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which 
every  year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  out  on  either  side 
to  the  desert.  That  is,  there  is  no  vegetable  life  where  the 
water  does  not  overflow  the  land.  It  is  this  overflowed  land 
which  constitutes  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  above  and  below,  this  valley  is  only  from  7  to  12  miles 
wide.  The  limit  of  these  annual  overflows  is  so  marked  that 
one  can  stand  with  one  foot  upon  beautiful  fields  and  the 
other  upon  burning,  barren  desert.  We  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it  in  all  our  travels.  Every  spot  reached  by  the 
water  is  a  lovely  light  green  color — ^green,  unutterably  green. 
Below  Cairo  the  Nile  divides  into  nearly  two  equal  parts  — 
one,  the  Rosetta  branch,  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean 
at  Alexandria,  the  other  the  Damietta  branch  at  Damietta, 
140  or  150  mile^  to  the  north.  The  land  between  these  two 
branches  and  the  Mediterranean  is  known  as  the  Delta,  and 
is  the  richest  of  the  Nile  valley.  In  the  heart  of  the  Delta 
and  to  the  north  of  it,  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  is  the 
land  which  was  assigned  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  overflow  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  periodical  rains  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  countries  farther  south,  whence  the  river  de- 
rives its  wdters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  which 
the  height  of  the  inundation  depends.  8o  much  does  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  land  depend  upon  the  overflow  of 
the  river  that  the  Khedive  annually,  in  June,  invites  all  the 
people,  of  whatever  creed  or  profession,  to  meet  in  the 
Mosque  of  Tayloon,  Cairo,  to  pray  for  "  a  good  Nile."  Tlie 
annual  rise  of  the  river  commences  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  continues  rising  until  the  first  of  October ;  it  then  re- 
mains stationary  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually  retires 
again  to  its  proper  bed.  During  the  overflow  the  waters  are 
charged  with  a  thick  sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as 
a  deposit  upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the  fertilizing 
properties.    Then  it  is  that  the  husbandman   ''casts  his 
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bread  upon  the  water,"  going  forth  sometimes  weeping  be- 
cause of  its  preciousness,  in  the  hope  that  ''after  many 
days "  he  shall  lind  it  again.  And  how  faithful  God  is  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  of  the  "  seed  time  and  har- 
vest," for  we  are  assured,  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity, 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  the  same,  with 
respect  to  season  and  duration,  for  over  3,000  years.  They 
are  so  regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certainty  of  this 
gift  regulates  the  public  revenue,  for  when,  by  means  of  the 
Nilometers,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise  an  un- 
usually prosperous  season,  the  taxes  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. 

On  the  island  of  Rhoda,  near  Cairo,  is  the  Nilometer.  It 
is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  forty  feet  in  height,  placed  in  a 
well-shaped  excavation  reaching  from  the  highest  point  of 
any  probable  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  has  an 
opening  to  it.  As  the  river  rises,  the  water  rises  in  this  well 
and  constantly  indicates  the  condition  of  the  river.  The  rise 
of  the  water  varies.  A  thirty-eight  feet  rise  is  considered  a 
"  poor  Nile,"  a  forty  feet  rise  is  considered  a  "  good  Nile,"  while 
a  forty-two  feet  rise  would  flood  the  homes  of  the  people  and 
do  much  damage  to  the  country.  If  our  readers  can  conceive 
of  a  plain  160  miles  wide  on  its  sea-front  gradually  tapering 
to  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  at  Cairo,  180  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  perfectly  level,  so  that  two  feet  overflow  of  the  Nile  would 
do  immense  injury  to  the  country,  and  all  this  filled  with 
fields,  gardens,  palm  and  orange  groves,  teeming  with  life 
and  gladness,  they  will  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  physical 
formation  of  the  land  about  which  we  write. 

The  soil  is  of  a  dark  color,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  our 
western  prairies,  but  unlike  that,  seems  to  stick  like  clay. 
When  properly  irrigated  it  is  mellow  and  easily  worked ; 
when  dry,  it  is  hard  and  impossible  to  do  anything  with  it — 
just  like  heavy  clay  soil  plowed  when  wet,  and  suffered  to 
lay  until  thoroughly  dry.  It  turns  water  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. The  little  ditches  are  water-tight,  and  will  carry 
water  for  miles  without  its  being  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
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So  much  for  the  general  features  of  the  land.  As  to  its 
people,  we  will  describe  them  in  connection  with  the  places 
visited. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  form 
one  of  a  party  of  four,  thus  enabling  us  to  hire  a  carriage 
and  guide  at  about  the  same  cost  of  a  donkey  and  donkey 
driver.  In  this  manner  we  made  our  visits,  save  one — to 
8(ikkara, 

The  first  which  we  will  name  was  that  to  Heliopolis,  the 
ancient  City  of  the  Sun.  Our  way  was  over  the  beautiful 
ShocbrOy  shaded  for  four  miles  by  the  wide-spreading  acacia 
trees.  On  the  outskirts  of  Cairo,  we  passed  the  busy  mili- 
tary station  of  Abbaseeyah,  where  Abbas  Pasha  hid  himself, 
being  in  constant  dread  of  assassination.  A  little  beyond 
this,  we  entered  the  beautiful  plain  where  Selim  vanquished 
the  Memlook  dynasty  in  1517,  and  where  also  Kleber  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  18()0.  Beyond,  we  passed  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Khedive  embowered  amid  orange  groves,  palm 
trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  tropical  plants.  And  next  the 
so-called  Virgin's  tree.  This  is  a  very  large  and  venerable 
sycamore,  a  little  way  from  the  road,  and  it  is  said  that  Mary 
and  Joseph  with  the  child  Jesus,  in  their  flight  into  Egypt, 
rested  here  under  the  cooling,  grateful  shade  produced  by 
the  foliage  of  this  tree.  It  is  venerable  indeed,  but,  our  way 
of  thinking,  many  generations  younger  than  any  tree  under 
which  the  holy  family  rested.  Near  the  tree  is  a  beautiful 
fountain  of  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  pure  juj  newly  fallen 
snow,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  While  resting  under  the 
tree,  tradition  says,  Mary  bathed  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  this 
fountain.  Though  muddy  and  bitter  before  this  event,  it 
has  since  been  sweet  and  limpid,  and  inexhaustible.  We 
tasted  of  the  water,  and  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence. 

Just  a  little  beyond,  we  passed  the  village  of  McUareeah^ 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  gardens  to  which  Cleopatra  trans- 
planted the  celebrated  Balm  of  Gilead,  presented  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  and  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleo- 
patra. These  gardens  were  long  famous  for  this  precious  balm. 
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At  length,  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  eight  miles  through  the 
scenes  just  described,  we  arrived  at  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Cambridge  of  Old  Egypt.  Here  stood  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun.  Here  gathered  the  wise  and  the 
great  of  the  then  known  world  of  letters.  Here  Joseph  wiX;* 
married  to  the  fair,  lovely,  and  accomplished  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On.  Here  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment when  Joseph  was  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  Here, 
next  to  Memphis,  was  the  most  famous  shrine  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  most  magnificent 
rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  Here,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  priests  studied  and  taught,  and  the 
youth  of  the  best  families  of  the  land  flocked  for  education. 
At  the  university  here,  Moses  became  "  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians."  Here,  too,  at  a  later  period, 
came  Herodotus  and  Platx)  to  share  the  instruction  of  the 
priestly  scholars,  and  here,  in  all  probability,  the  latter  wrote 
his  work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Here  Thothmes  HI. 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name  and  the  honor 
of  his  god  by  the  erection  of  thirty  splendid  obelisks,  em- 
blematic by  their  shape  of  the  sun  god's  rays.  And  here 
the  darkness  that  veiled  the  Great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary  was 
observed  by  the  heathen  astronomer,  Dionysius.  Surely  we 
were  standing  on  soil  where,  4,000  years  ago,  throbbed 
hearts  inspired  by  hope,  where  great  palaces  reared  their 
splendor  to  the  sky,  where  wise  men  walked  its  streets  and 
lectured  in  its  halls,  where  absorbing  political  questions  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  her  statesmen,  where  skilled  generals 
disciplined  the  nation's  troops  for  war  and  for  conquests. 
Surely — 

**  Not  all  of  proud  Thebes'  unrivalled  walls  contain 
The  world's  great  Empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain, 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates." 

Sad  pathetic  thoughts  fill  our  mind  as  we  walk  this  beautiful 
afternoon  amid  the  ruins  around  which  cluster  so  many  hu- 
man events.    Surely  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
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field — ^it  fadeth  away.  We  naturally  expected  amid  the 
ruins  of  thic  once  magnificent  metropolis  to  find  some  traces 
of  its  former  greatness.  But  as  we  stand  upon  its  site,  its 
absolute  extinction  fills  us  with  astonishment.  We  find 
where  Heliopolis  once  stood  only  cultivated  fields.  As  if  to 
render  the  desolation  more  impressive  a  solitary  obelisk  still 
stands  to  mark  the  grave  of  Egypt's  whilom  capital.  This 
is  a  monolith  of  red  granite  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  so  per- 
fectly has  it  withstood  the  tooth  of  time  that  the  hieroglyph- 
ics inscribed  upon  its  four  sides  are  sharp  in  outline  as  if 
chiseled  but  recently. 

With  a  little  Arab  boy  as  our  guide  we  passed  down 
through  fields  of  lupines,  mustard  and  wheat  for  nearly  a 
mile  where  were  a  few  broken  pillars,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  caps  of  pillars,  and  near  by  the  fragments  of  a 
stone  wall,  so  insignificant  as  to  be  easily  overlooked  by  the 
superficial  observer,  and  these  are  all  there  is  of  Heliopolis. 
These,  the  broken  pillars  and  wall,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  an  ancient  college  temple.  Could  this  have 
been  the  one  in  which  the  father  of  the  fair  and  accomplished 
Asenath  served  as  priest  ?  Perhaps  here  were  the  very  walls 
within  which  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  served 
as  a  college  lad.  Ah,  here  is  inviting  material  for  the  imag- 
ination. As  we  stood  disciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  that 
solitary  stone,  and  pictured  the  temple  of  which  it  formed  a 
part  with  its  pylons  and  pillars  and  halls  and  courts,  we  fan- 
cied we  saw  him,  of*  a  fair  countenance,  and  shapely  form, 
handsome,  and  stalwart,  and,  withall,  courageous,  with  his 
student's  gown  of  snow-white  linen,  and  a  manuscript  of 
papyrus  under  his  arm,  hurrying  past  to  the  lecture  of  a 
learned  professor.  Alas,  the  gathering  children  crying  for 
backsheesh  dispelled  our  fancies  of  Heliopolis'  former  great- 
ness to  the  full  realization  of  the  present  degradation. 

Jeremiah  calls  this  city  Beth-Shemesh,  a  term  of  similar 
meaning  of  Heliopolis,  and  says  of  it :  "  He,"  that  is  God, 
"  shall  break  also  the  images  of  Beth-Shemesh,  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  house  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
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shall  he  burn  with  lire."  Jer.  43  :  13.  In  Ezekiel  30 :  17, 
the  place  is  called  Aven  (marginal  reading :  Heliopolis),  and 
the  destruction  of  its  young  men  by  the  sword  foretold. 
Josephus  says  that  On  was  the  city  given  for  a  residence  to 
the  family  of  Jacob.  The  decadence  of  this  city  is  unknown. 
Strabo  came  here,  and  found  only  ruins  and  the  desert. 

With  the  open  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  the  single  monolith 
at  our  feet,  we  look  at  the  Book  and  its  predictions,  and  at 
the  ruins  before  us  as  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  prophesies,  seeing  all  this,  we  would  put  our 
fingers  to  our  lips,  and  bow  our  face  to  the  dust  in  humble 
reverence  to  that  God  whose  promises  of  good  to  his  children 
are  as  unfailing  as  his  threatenings  against  the  wicked.  We 
returned  to  our  hotel  from  that  afternoon's  journey  to  Heliop- 
olis a  wiser,  and,  we  trust,  a  better  man.  If  God's  judgments 
are  so  true  and  real,  as  above  described,  what  will  they  be 
when  comes  the  final  judgment  ? 

Our  next  trip  was  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx.  Un- 
questionably, the  most  wonderful  ruins  in  the  world  are  these 
pyramids  that  stand  overlooking  the  Libyan  Desert  in  the 
one  direction,  and  the  green,  fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile  in 
the  other.  Dating  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  built 
them  as  their  tombs,  they  have  looked  calmly  on  as  the  gen- 
erations have  come  and  gone,  and  seem  likely  to  stand  till 
they  and  the  race  who  built  them  shall  behold  the  angel 
commissioned  to  publish  to  land  and  sea  that  time  shall  be 
no  more. 

We  took  an  early  start.  The  freshness  of  a  June  morning 
was  in  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  summer  on  the  foliage. 
Passing  down  one  of  the  principal  streets,  we  presently 
crossed  the  Nile  on  a  substantial  bridge,  constructed  of  iron, 
and  of  a  modern  pattern.  On  our  way  (early  as  it  was)  we 
passed  strings  of  camels  loaded  with  green  clover,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge,  as  of  old,  were  the  men  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  customs.  Each  camel  load  of  clover  had  to  pay  a 
tax.  Just  beyond,  in  a  square,  were  hundreds,  we  should  thitik 
thousands,  of  market  people  waiting  their  turn  to  pay  the 
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necessary  tribnte  to  pennit  tbem  to  pass  into  the  city.  It 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  observe  the  Egyptians,  who, 
in  all  varieties  of  costumes  (and  some  without  the  necessary 
to  make  a  costume),  throng  the  highway  and  the  square,  at 
the  same  time  filling  the  air  with  their  constant  outcries  and 
violent  gesticulations.  Passing  these,  we  presently  were  in 
front  of  the  viceroy's  magniftcentgrounds,  with  far-extending 
walls,  enclosing  many  palaces,  castles,  and  a  wilderness  of 
tropical  plants.  These  were  on  one  side  of  us,  while  the  Nile, 
with  its  many  pleasing  associations,  and  stretching  away  to 
the  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  upon  the  other.  After  a 
mile  or  two,  our  road  had  a  shai'p  turn,  and  we  entered  upon 
a  broad  avenue,  straight  as  an  arrow  for  some  six  miles  or 
more,  and  lined  on  both  sides  by  the  beautiful  acacia  tree, 
interlacing  their  branches  over  the  roadway  forming  a  con- 
tinued and  magnificent  arch  throughout,  completely  shutting 
out  the  hot  sun.  And  not  only  this,  but  the  trees  produce  a 
draught  of  air  which  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  by  the  wayside  and  the  blossoms  in  the  fields  on 
either  side.  As  we  passed  along  under  these  over-spreading 
branches,  with  hat  removed,  and  scented  the  fragrance  of 
the  fields,  and  looked  out  over  the  green,  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Nile  stretching  away  on  either  side  to  the  horizon  or  the 
boundaries  of  palm  groves,  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  visiting 
the  pyramids  was  that  dreadful  undertaking  we  had  read 
about.  We  shouted  for  joy,  for  the  One  who  clothed  the 
fields  with  such  beauty,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  as  a 
curtain,  and  set  the  sun  as  a  jewel  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
was  our  Father  I 

But  all  this  time  we  were  approaching  tha  pyramids,  set- 
ting against  the  heavens  like  mountains  of  bare  rock  that 
have  stood  so  many  centuries,  as  though  to  stay  the  desert 
from  invading  these  beautiful  fields  Presently  our  carriage 
rolled  up  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  we  were  set  down  at 
the  base  of  these  marvellous  creations,  the  very  sight  of  them 
oppressing  us  with  a  sense  of  our  littleness.  There  are  eight 
or  nine  pyramids  here,  of  which  three  form  the  centre  of 
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attraction  and  challenge  the  admiration  of  travelers.  Of 
these,  the  one  standing  farthest  north,  is  known  as  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Cheops,  and  is 
the  one  usually  ascended  and  entered  by  travelers.  And 
how  shall  we  describe  it?  Figures  are  meaningless  in  the 
presence  of  such  prodigious  power  and  invincible  will  as  lie 
back  of  these  masses  of  stone.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  method  or  motive,  here  is  proof  of  skill  and  abundance 
of  labor.  The  great  Pyramid  is  780  feet  high,  rising  from  a 
base  which  measures  764  feet  each  wccy,  and  which  covers 
eleven  acres  of  ground  I  One  may  well  believe,  as  Herodo- 
tus estimates,  that  in  the  construction  of  this  pyramid,  100,000 
men  were  employed  for  ten  years  to  make  a  causeway  from 
the  Nile  to  the  pyramid  for  the  purjjose  of  conveying  the 
stone,  and  360,000  men  twenty  years  to  build  the  monument! 
To  give  our  readers  some  conception  of  the  immense  size  of 
this  huge  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  comparison. 
The  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  highest  structure  in  Europe, 
is  but  462  feet  in  height,  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris  less 
than  1,000  feet.  Unlike  some  other  ruins,  these  pyramids 
are  up  to  expectation — at  least,  by  the  time  one  reaches  the 
summit,  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired.  They  not  only  in- 
spire one  with  awe,  but  suggest  problems  no  mind  can  solve. 
They  seem  to  pierce  the  very  skies,  and  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  God. 

Having  gone  around  them,  looked  up  their  lofty  sides, 
noted  the  goodly  stones,  we  finally  concluded  to  make  the 
ascent.  The  sheik  who  has  charge  furnished  four  guides, 
who  also  were  helpers  over  the  great  blocks  of  stone  which 
were  three  and  four  feet  thick.  With  the  aid  of  these  men 
we  undertook  a  task  so  difficult  that  few  tourists  attempt 
and  none  other  in  the  party  undertook.  We  rested  four 
times  in  the  ascent.  One  of  the  amusing  tilings  was,  one  of 
the  guides  professed  t-o  be  sent  by  the  sheik  as  a  doctor  to 
see  that  the  state  of  our  pulse  was  all  right.  So  at  the  first 
stop,  with  both  hands  he  stroked  our  body  from  our  knees 
down,  over  boot-legs,  pants  and  all,  and  pronounced  with 
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great  wisdom  that  "  Yankee  "  pulse  was  good.  Thas  assured, 
and  after  getting  our  breath,  we  drudged  on.  At  our  second 
halt,  the  matter  of  backsheesh  was  introduced,  in  which  the 
doctor  united  so  heartily  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  condi- 
tion of  his  patient.  Between  the  second  and  third  stations, 
while  engaged  in  hearty  lifts  over  huge  blocks  of  stone,  the 
];)ersonal  assets  of  the  patient  were  carefully  inquired  into. 
The  information  was  given  with  some  reserve  force  for  an 
added  backsheesh  at  the  next  stop.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  "  Yankee  "  stood  high  in  the  good  opinions  of  his 
guides.  Finally,  when  the  summit  was  reached,  they 
shouted,  jumped,  clapped  us  on  the  back,  the  doctor  felt  of 
our  legs,  pronounced  our  pulse  good,  and  "  Yankee  "  was  a 
strong  "  massar,"  a  good  '*  massar ; "  and  we  began  to  es- 
teem ourself  as  being  quite  clever  in  the  estimation  of  our 
four  guides  when  "^i  mi  bachsheesh'^  from  all  four  at  one 
time,  united  by  the  water-carrier,  who  arrived  on  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  join  the  ^^ backsheesh"^  chorus,  completely 
upset  our  rising  self-esteem !  Having  satisfied  our  guides, 
three  of  them  curled  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  stone  and  went  to  sleep,  while  the  remaining  two 
were  laying  pipes  for  another  "  backsheesh'" 

On  the  summit  was  a  platform  about  thirty  feet  square 
which  gave  us  protection  from  dizziness  produced  by  the  great 
altitude.  When  our  eyes  swept  the  horizon — for  all  Egypt 
seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet — the  dangers  and  weariness  of  the 
ascent  were  forgotten.  The  sight  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
one.  To  the  south,  the  Libyan  Desert  spread  out  in  great 
hollows  of  barren  sand,  rolling  on  and  on,  shimmering  in 
the  sunlight,  till  they  seemed  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  blue 
sky.  It  was  as  though  a  storm-tossed  sea  had  suddenly 
turned  to  sand,  with  each  wave  a  gleaming  hillock,  on  which 
the  Egyptian  sun  should  flame  and  flash  forever.  To  the 
south-west,  far  off  toward  Alexandria,  and  north-east  to 
Suez,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  desert,  lay  the  deep  green 
of  the  wonderful  Nile  valley,  with  the  great  river,  about 
which  BO  many  historic  associations  cluster,  winding  through 
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it  toward  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  eight  miles 
away,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  this  valley  of  green,  with 
its  domes  and  minarets  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  lay  Cairo, 
with  the  Citadel  and  the  Mokattem  hills  in  the  background, 
while  before  us  and  on  either  side  stretched  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Egypt  with  their  restless,  babbling  inhabitants. 
A  little  up  the  river  (six  miles  away)  once  stood  the  great 
city  of  Memphis,  whose  mighty  Pharaohs  reared  these  pyra- 
mids. They  and  their  splendid  city  are  gone,  but  their 
greatness  still  cast  lengthening  shadows  adown  the  ages  to 
the  present.  In  fancy  we  see  them  dashing  up  and  down 
the  plain  in  their  splendid  chariots,  in  mad  discontent  that 
their  descendants  had  allowed  such  decay  and  blight  to  fall 
upon  this  garden  ot  the  world.  One  might  well  travel  half 
way  around  the  globe  for  a  sight  like  this,  while  our  pen 
utterly  fails  to  do  it  justice. 

Having  passed  an  hour  in  beholding  the  wonderful  sights, 
the  sleeping  guides  were  awakened  and  we  commenced  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  found  to  be  more 
difficult  and  perilous  than  the  ascent ;  but  with  care  it  was 
made  in  safety,  and  we  were  quite  glad  to  reach  solid  earth 
once  more. 

As  all  already  observed,  there  are  eight  or  nine  other  pyra- 
mids in  this  group,  but  none  of  them  so  large  or  interesting 
as  Cheops,  yet,  taken  together  as  a  study,  they  are  impres- 
sive to  a  point  that  almost  paralyzes  the  power  of  thought. 

A  short  distance  from  the  pyramids  is  the  great  Sphinx, 
the  unsolvable  mystery  of  this  necropolis. 

Staring  right  on,  with  calm  eternal  eyes. 

Recent  excavations  in  front  of  the  head  and  sides,  found, 
far  below,  the  projecting  hands  and  arms,  and  back  of  the 
head  the  body,  in  the  form  of  a  lion.  The  whole  figure  is 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  exception  of  the  four  paws, 
and  worked  smooth.  Though  the  face  has  been  mutilated 
by  vandals,  and  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt  has  been  removed, 
it  is  still  a  most  impressive  figure,  the  face  itself  having  a  be- 
nigned  expression,  approaching  to  a  smile,  that  wins  while 
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it  awes  one.  Immediately  under  the  breast  between  the 
long  projecting  arms,  is  an  open  court,  closed  at  the  ends  of 
the  hands  with  a  stone  wall,  with  an  open  door,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Formerly  there  was  an  alter 
here,  now  marked  by  a  pillar.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
nose  has  vanished  from  the  face.  We  were  informed  that 
the  vandals  shot  it  away.  The  size  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given 
by  Pliny,  is  as  follows:  "Height,  143  feet;  circumference 
round  the  head,  102  feet ;  the  ears  four  and  a  half  feet ;  the 
nose  (now  gone)  five  feet  seven  inches ;  the  mouth  seven  feet 
and  seven  inches ;  the  face  thirteen  feet  and  eight  inches  in 
breadth.'"  The  paws  of  the  lion  part  extend  fifty  feet  in 
front.  An  inscription  cut  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Young,  and  is  as  follows : 

"Thy  form  stupenddus  bere  the  gods  have  placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land  ;  • 

And  with  this  wondrous  work  of  art  have  graced 
The  rocky  isle  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  thy  Pyramid  bid  thee  stand ; 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhile  laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  the  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  thix)ne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (  who  his  foes  defies.) 
lake  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise/* 

This  would  lead  iis  to  understand  that  the  Sphinx  was  the 
giant  representative  and  guard  of  royalty.  As  we  walked 
around  it  and  looked  at  it  from  all  sides  and  angles,  though 
mutilated  and  defaced,  we  confessed  the  lonely  Sphinx  still 
possesses  a  strange  and  weird  beauty,  and  in  one  respect  at 
least,  it  bears  semblance  of  Diety,  namely,  in  its  unchange- 
ableness  in  the  midst  of  change.  It  looked  out  over  the 
fruitful  valley  of  the  Nile  upon  ancient  dynasties  ot  Ethi- 
opian and  Egyptian  kings ;  upon  Oreek  and  Roman  ;  upon 
Arab  and  Ottoman  conquerors  ;  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of 
an  eastern  empire;  upon  battle  and  pestilence;  upon  the 
ceaseless   misery  of   the  Egyptians ;  upon  keen-eyed  travel- 
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lers ;  upon  Herodotus  yesterday  and  the  latest  comer  to-day  ; 
upon  all  and  more,  this  wonderful  Sphinx  has  watched  and 
watched  with  eyes  like  Providence,  and  we  shall  die,  and  Is^ 
lam  shall  wither  away  and  fade  from  the  memory  oi  men,  and 
still  that  sleepless  wonder  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  coming  generations 
with  those  same  tranquil  eyes  and  mien  everlasting,  resting 
one  of  its  leonine  paws  upon  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  the 
other  upon  its  grave.  With  thoughts  like  these  passing 
through  the  reflective  mind,  who  would  mock  at  this  monarch 
of  the  race  ? 

'  Near  by  is  the  granite  and  alabaster  temple  of  the  Sphinx, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  this  city  of  the  dead.  This  temple  re- 
veals something  of  the  skill  of  these  early  Egyptians  in 
dressing  and  handling  stone.  Some  of  the  granite  blocks 
measured  twenty  feet  long,  and  six  feet  thick,  fitting  so 
closely,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years,  that  we  could 
nowhere  insert  the  point  of  a  knife-blade  between  them.  Some 
of  the  walls  were  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  immense 
blocks  of  alabaster  were  used  in  some  parts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  thought  in  regard  to  these  stupen- 
dous ruins,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  generations 
which  reared  these  monuments  were  possessed  of  skill  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

The  next  place  visited  was  ancient  Memphis.  This  grand 
old  city  is  no  more,  but  tha  influence  of  the  slave  boy,  who 
was  faithful  in  the  house  of  Potiphar,  is  felt  in  blessing  and 
peace  around  the  world  to-day ;  so  it  was  with  much  inter- 
est we  visited  the  place  of  his  humiliation,  and  of  exaltation 
as  well.  This  most  interesting  trip  took  the  entire  day,  and 
our  route  was  by  train  to  Bedrashan,  and  from  there,  six 
miles,  by  donkeys  to  Sakarah^  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis. 

Leaving  Cairo  by  early  train,  our  way  lay  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile  for  twelve  miles,  and  through  fruitful  fields 
and  extended  palm  groves.  Upon  reaching  Bedrashan^  our 
donkeys  were  ready  for  us.  As  already  stated,  the  writer 
was  one  of  a  party  of  four.    So  with  dragoman   as  guide 
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and  the  necessary  and  unnecessary  servants,  we  set  out  fur 
the  desert  and  the  ancient  necropolis  of  the  once  great  and 
famed  Memphis. 

The  morning  was  cool,  clear,  beautiful,  and  the  sunshine 
was  on  field  and  palm  grove,  and  the  heavy  dew  had  not 
yet  wholly  disappeared  from  the  foliage,  so  that  there  was 
joy  and  gladness  everywhere.  Passing  out  of  Bedrashan^ 
there  was  everything  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  of  the 
region  through  which  we  were  passing.  Along  this  very 
road  Joseph  may  have  driven  in  the  king's  "second  chariot." 
Perhaps  it  was  yonder  at  the  distant  margin  of  the  fertile 
land  that  Moses  buried  the  Egyptian  in  the  sand.  How 
vividly  is  brought  before  our  mind's  eye  the  Hebrew  people 
in  prosperity  and  as  slaves  toiling  under  the  eyes  of  their 
taskmasters,  especially  while  passing  a  yard  where  a  crowd 
of  half-naked  men  were  pressing  mud  into  molds  and 
spreading  their  bricks  in  the  sun  to  be  hardened.  It  was 
the  same  process.  Chopped  straw  was  put  into  the  Nile 
mud,  thoroughly  mixed,  molded  into  cakes  of  about  eight 
inches  each  way,  by  about  four  inches  thick.  When  the 
Israelites  made  "brick  without  straw,"  it  does  not  mean 
that  no  straw  was  put  into  the  brick,  but  that  the  supply 
was  withheld,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  day's  labor  of 
brick-making  they  must  gather  the  straw  in  the  fields  for 
themselves.  About  us  we  see  the  same  latidscape  that  the 
poor  Hebrew  saw;  the  same  industries  are  going  on  around 
us,  and  in  the  same  manner,  which  he  witnessed ;  the  same 
type  of  countenance  is  upon  many  of  the  people  whom  we 
meet  by  the  way,  that  distinguished  the  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
sojourn. 

About  half  way  to  the  desert  we  passed  the  Colossus  of 
Rameses  I.  and  Rameses  II.  They  were  immense  stone  stat- 
ues, near  each  other  and  prone  upon  the  ground,  broken  iTi 
several  places.  No  doubt  these  immense  colossuses  once 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  Memphis,  and  is  all  that  marks  the 
place  where  once  flourished  one  of  Egypt's  most  noted  cities. 
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Beyond  these  we  again  pass  dense  growths  of  clover,  barley, 
lentils,  wheat  and  flax.     At  wide  distances  palm  trees  are 


scattered  over  the  level  expanse,  their  tall,  straight,  slender 
sterna  crowned  with  far-spreading,  feathery  branches,  seem- 
ing to  prop  the  blue  Hky,  and  lengthening  out  the  long  per- 
spective through  which  the  eye  wanders.  Presently  we 
come  to  the  desert  and  to  the  Pyramids  of  Sa^arah  or  an- 
cient Memphis,  over  whose  silent  streets,  far  beneath  the 
deposits  of  the  Nile,  we  had  just  passed.  These  pyramids 
are  not  so  large  as  those  which  cluster  around  Cheops  and 
the  Sjjhinx,  but  share  historic  honors  with  them.  We  en- 
tered three  of  the.'^e  pyramids  and  the  tombs  of  the  sacred 
animals,  anil  the  chaTtilKTs  were  a  sight  to  see.  Their  walls 
were  covered  with  scenos  from  every-day  life  of  the  people 
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who  built  them,  probably  four  thousand  years  ago.  There 
are  blocks  of  stone  in  these  wonderful  chambers  of  the  dead 
which  weigh  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  obelisk  in 
Central  Park,  Kew  York..  One  stone  before  us  is  estimated 
to  weigh  880  tons.  In  the  twenty-four  chambers  of  the 
sacred  animals  we  visited  were  sarcophagus  that  measured 
twenty  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep, 
all  formed  out  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  polished  inside  and 
out.  How  these  massive  blocks  were  ever  brought  here  is 
more  than  we  can  understand.  In  one  of  the  galleries  lead- 
ing to  a  chamber  were  most  brilliant  decorations,  affording 
striking  evidences  of  the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  lived.  In  another  large  chamber  we  saw 
on  the  walls  on  one  side  the  conquests  of  war,  on  the  other 
the  killing  of  oxen,  roasting  beef,  making  pastry,  kneading 
dough,  and  drawing  water.  In  a  room  opposite  are  repre- 
sentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with  views  of  the  cabin, 
showing  the  richness  of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all  the  implements  of 
war,  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  On  one  of  the  walls  is 
a  splendid  representation  of  harpers.  And  so  one  could 
spend  days  in  tracing  the  life  scenes  of  this  remarkable 
people.  In  some  of  the  ruined  temples  we  have  visited,  are 
stones  thirty  feet  in  lenght  which  fit  so  closely  together  that 
we  could  not  discover  the  break  between  them.  We  have  no 
machinery  so  perfect  at  the  present  time  that  it  will  make 
two  surfaces  thirty  feet  in  length  which  will  meet  together  as 
these  stones  in  the  pyramids.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were 
rubbed  backward  and  forward  upon  each  other  until  the 
surfaces  were  assimilated,  making  them  the  world's  wonder 
in  mechanical  skill. 

Perhaps,  next  to  Thebes,  Memphis  was  the  most  celebrated 
and  magnificent  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  for  these  ruins  exceed  in  extent 
and  grandeur  all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  depict. 
No  written  account  can  ever  give  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  effect,  past  and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obelisks, 
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colossal  statutes,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures  of  Tarious  kindfu 
They  continue  from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  admir- 
ation of  the  spectator     To  have  seen  these  monuments,  is  to 
have  seen  the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved  before  the 
eyes  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses.    There,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  in  the  beauties  of  the  Nile  foliage,  once  lay  the  great 
city  of  Memphis,  the  home  of  the  Pharaohs.     To  it  Joseph 
came  as  a  slave  boy,  to  be  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Potiphar. 
That  was  the  city  of  the  living,  this  the  city  of  the  dead. 
To-day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  living  city  can  be  found,  but 
behold,  the  city  of  the  dead  1     It  lives,  the  wonder  of  the 
world.    (Standing  here  on  these  tombs,  and  looking  over  that 
plain  where  all  the  thronging  multitudes  made  gay  the 
streets  of  beautiful  Memphis,  of  which  only  the  site  remains, 
then  looking  down  at  your  feet,  how  even  these  sands  are 
covering  up  the  granite  blocks  that  the  touch  of  time  cannot 
devour,  so  that  even  the  tomb  is  blotted  out,  the  words  of 
the  prophet  seem  to  be  written  on  pyramids  and  ruined  tem- 
ples :  ''A.11  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as  the 
flower  of  the  field.''     Nothing  is  so  invincible  and  pitiless  as 
the  sands  of  this  desert.    They  come  down  in  a  plateau, 
probably  seventy-five  feet  higher  than  the  valley,  and  the 
winds  keep  carrying  them  over  the  brink  into  the  valley,  ex- 
tending the  desert,  just  as  winter  winds  extend  snow  drifts. 
In  this  way  these  tombs  and  works  of  Egyptian  art  have 
been  completely  covered  and  lost  to  view.    The  great  Egyp- 
tians may  have  reared  their  sphinxes  and  pyramids  as  mon- 
uments of  their  skill,  but  the  sands  silently  moving  on  would 
soon  bury  all,  and  blot  out  their  memory,  were  they  not 
shoveled  up  and  carried  back  by  main  force. 

As  one  stands  amid  these  ruins  he  does  not  only  see  an- 
cient Egyptian  life,  but  also  what  is  still  more  interesting  to 
the  student  of  the  Bible,  many  events  recorded  in  that  Book 
are  found  sculptured  or  painted  on  the  walls  of  her  former 
palaces  and  temples.  In  one  place  Joseph  may  be  seen  pre- 
senting his  brethren  to  Pharaoh ;  in  another  we  have  the 
Exodus  and  settling  in  Canaan,  and  building  of  Jerusalem, 
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ander  a  leader  by  the  name  of  Osarsvph^  which  is  identical 
with  Moses,  the  name  being  derived  from  OsiaiSy  the  golden 
Apis  or  Sun-god  of  Heliopolis.  We  also  read  in  these  hier- 
oglyphics and  sculptures  of  the  conquests  of  Judea  by  Shi- 
shak,  King  of  Egypt,  of  his  taking  Jerusalem  by  storm,  and 
his  return  with  Rehoboam,  King  of  Judah,  among  his 
prisoners. 

As  we  walked  from  one  ruined  palace  to  another,  we  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  were  only  on  the 
threshold  of  a  vast  region  of  undiscovered  wonders  of  Egyp- 
tian art  and  architecture.  These  could  not  have  stood  alone ; 
they  are  but  specimens  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  works, 
that  stood  here  on  the  outskirts  of  old  Memphis  when  in  its 
glory,  that  are  now  buried  in  the  ever  drifting  sands,  which, 
for  thousands  of  years  have  swept  in  from  the  desert. 

When  we  returned  to  the  donkeys  and  their  drivers,  it 
was  amusing  to  see  the  lads  and  the  animals  stretched  out 
on  the  hot  sands  with  the  sun  pouring  its  burning  rays  into 
their  faces.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Then  these  lads, 
some  of  them  nearly  grown  men,  are  not  only  donkey-drivers 
and  guides,  but  they  also  drive  bargains  in  relics  whenever 
opportunity  presents.  One  lad  wanted  to  sell  us  some  old 
coins.  He  asked  ten  piasters  (fifty  cents)  for  them.  We 
were  not  anxious  to  invest.  But  the  lad  kept  dropping  in 
his  price  until  three  piasters  were  reached,  when  he  halted. 
We  still  refused.  He  then  wanted  us  to  make  an  offer.  We 
offered  him  two  piasters.  This  was  not  enough,  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  his  customer.  We  stood  his 
bantering  as  long  as  we  could,  and,  finally  said  to  him  that 
we  kept  our  word,  and  would  not  change  it.  This  seemed 
a  clincher  for  a  moment  when  he  surprised  us  by  saying, 
"  Yankee  keep  his  word,  two  piasters ;  me  keep  word,  three 
piasters.'*  We  replied  that  then  he  could  make  no  sale,  as  we 
would  not  break  our  word,  and  if  he  was  honest  as  he  pro- 
fessed, he  could  not  break  his.  He  looked  up  into  the  clear 
blue  sky  for  a  moment,  the  crowd  was  gathering  closer,  evi- 
dently desirous  to  see  the  result.    We  thought  we  had  him, 
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as  by  his  own  declaration  he  could  not  break  his  word  or 
change  his  price,  when  he  again  rallied,  and  astonished  us 
hy  this  proposition :  "  Me  no  break  word.  Yankee  no  break 
word.  Me  sell  at  two  and  a  half  piasters!"  And  by  no 
words  of  ours  could  we  make  him  believe  that  the  half  piaster 
less  on  his  part,  and  the  half  piaster  more  on  our  part  w^ould 
be  a  departure  on  the  part  of  both  from  our  expressed  dec- 
larations. It  was  so  cleverly  done,  that  we  gave  him  his 
price  for  the  coins,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  he  would 
make  a  good  "  Yankee."  He  was  much  pleased,  as  in  his 
estimation,  "Yankee  very  goodl" 

We  returned  to  Bedrashauy  and  our  way  was  beset  with 
boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
utter  the  word,  earnestly  pleading  for  backsheesh,  and  some 
of  them  would  follow  for  a  mile  or  more.  Near  the  river, 
among  a  group  were  two  remarkably  bright  girls.  They 
were  better  dressed  than  the  others.  And  such  rows  of 
white  teeth  I  When  they  laughed  they  showed  every  tooth 
in  their  mouths.  The  party  halted,  when  we  asked  our 
dragoman  to  say  to  one  of  these  girls  to  come  up  close  to  our 
donkey  as  we  wanted  to  see  how  her  enormous  rings  were 
fastened  in  her  ears.  But  by  no  persuasion  would  she  do  it. 
We  should  add  that  the  girls  everywhere  have  jewelry  in 
their  ears,  around  their  necks,  and  wrists,  on  their  fingers, 
over  their  heads,  and  even  around  their  ankles. 

Reaching  the  Nile,  we  crossed  over  on  a  Ddliabeehs  (a  Nile 
boat),  and  in  every  respect  it  was  the  same  in  construction 
and  appointment  as  the  Dahabeehs,  we  had  just  been  look- 
ing at,  carved  on  the  walls  in  the  pyramids  of  Memphis. 
The  Nile,  at  the  point  of  crossing,  we  should  judge,  con- 
tained as  much  water  as  the  Hudson  at  Catskill,  or  the 
Mississippi  at  La  Crosse.  On  the  other  side,  we  continued 
our  journey  (the  donkeys  being  taken  over  in  the  boat)  to 
Helouan,  Here  is  a  large  sulphur  spring  right  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  And  this  has  made  Helouan,  to  Cairo  what 
Saratoga  is  to  the  United  States.  Many  fine  residences  and 
gardens  and  hotels  are  being  built. 
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From  this  point  we  bid  farewell  to  our  donkeys  and 
drivers,  and  returned  to  Cairo  by  evening  train,  feeling  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  trips  we  had  taken  since 
arriving  in  Egypt. 

We  have  now  been  stopping  in  Cairo  for  a  week,  and  each 
day  the  scenes  became  more  interesting.  Although  it  is  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  much  more  oriental  than  Alexan- 
dria. The  city  is  both  old  and  new.  It  has  many  fine 
buildings,  a  few  broad  streets  and  open  courts  and  one  park, 
the  Esbekiyeh  Garden  —  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  All  the 
Btreets  leading  out  of  the  main  avenues  are  quaint,  narrow, 
winding,  and  full  of  pleasing  combinations  of  ever  varied, 
ever  irregular,  and  always  graceful  forms  and  colors  such  as 
only  eastern  people  can  produce.  Tlie  bazaars,  the  narrow, 
winding  streets,  the  strange  sights  and  costumes  produce  a 
succession  of  pictures  of  never-ending  interest. 

Of  all  the  streets  in  all  the  cities  we  have  ever  visited,  the 
Mooshy  has  the  greatest  contrasts  and  combinations,  and 
sights,  we  have  ever  visited.  This  street  starts  from  the 
Esbekiyeh  Oarden  and  runs  for  a  mile  through  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  and  upon  it  are  located  the  bazaars.  And  these 
in  the  Moosky  surpass  anything  we  saw  in  Alexandria. 
Here  they  seem  to  be  a  motley  collection  of  all  nations,  kind- 
reds and  peoples  and  tongues  that  could  possibly  be  gathered 
into  a  single  street.  An  eastern  bazaar  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed;  these  in  the  Moosky  cannot  be  believed  when  seen. 
They  do  not  seem  real ;  it  is  so  hard  to  divert  one's  mind  of 
the  thought  that  it  is  a  great  carnival,  a  mammoth  mas- 
querade, gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  This  entire  street  is  a 
vast  crowd,  jammed  together,  and  each  going  somewhere, 
and,  as  everybody  crowds  everybody  else,  a  stupendous  noise 
fills  one's  ears,  a  new  and  strange  experience  enters  one's 
heart,  a  babble  of  many  tongues  greet  us  on  all  sides,  and  a 
blaze  of  curious  costumes  attract  us.  These  are  the  first 
things  which  charm  and  fascinate  the  traveler  and  which 
make  us  conscious  of  oriental  life  and  manners.  In  the  midst 
of  such  a  babble  and  never-ending  throng  one  must  often 
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draw  up  close  to  some  stationary  object,  and  look  ahead  for 
the  next  point  of  entrenchment,  in  the  meantime  the  cease- 
less crowd  passes  on,  giving  one  an  opportunity  to  single  out 
the  various  nationalities.    Let  us  pause  for  a  few  minutes 
and  note  the  passing  throng.     Right  here  between  these  two 
bazaars  is  a  good  place.    Those  men,  some  with  one,  others 
with  two  ringlets  down  the  front  of  each  ear,  are  Jews ;  these 
bedizened  horsemen  just  passing,  are  Turks;  those  high- 
capped  and  black-habited  men  are  Copts ;  that  curious  being 
in  the  white  dress  like  a  ballet-dancer's  and  legs  tied  up 
with  strings,  is  an  Arab ;  those  intensely  black  are  Nubians. 
Now  come   French  dandies;  yonder  are   Italian  beauties, 
closely  followed  by  Hindoo  monstrosities.    There  come  fierce 
Bedouin  brigands,  the  terror  of  the  desert  traveler,  followed 
by  closely  veiled  women  in  trousers— a  strange,  quaint  sight; 
there  come  men  in  petticoats,  but  their  cimeters  dangling  by 
their  side  dispel  the  idea  of  feminancy.    In  the  language  of 
the  apostle,   "what  shall  we  more  say?"  for  here  come 
"  Parthians,  Modes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mes- 
opotamia and  in  Judea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia, 
Phrygia    and    Pamphylia  "—every  nation  under  the  sun 
seems  to  have  sent  forth  its  representatives  to  this  city  by 
the  Nile.    Now  comes  a  string— tandem— of  camels  bearing 
great  burdens  which  take  up  nearly  the  entire  street,  and, 
to  make  way,  the  surging  crowds  jostle  among  the   ven- 
ders of  fruit  and  other  nameless  mysteries ;  then  there  is  a 
shout  and  adventurous  donkey-boys,  are  urging  on  their 
beasts  bearing  all  sorts  of  burdens  from  the  veiled  beauties 
of  the  harem  to  the  rushes  of  the  Nile.    Now  music  is  heard, 
and  a  crowd  collects  round  a  wandering  minstrel,  soon  to  b^ 
dispersed,  as  two  elegantly  dressed  "runners"  come  upon 
the  scene  waving  their  silver  rods  and  shouting  to  make 
way  for  the  carriage  of  a  grandee.    And  so  it  goes  from 
mommg  until  far  into  the  night.    Amid  all  the  uproar,  while 
we  stood  in  the  shelter  of  two  bazaars,  the  keepers,  those 
grim  old  Turks,  sat  crossed-legged  on  their  divans  and 
smoked  their  narghiliea  and  sipped  their  coffee  as  though  they 
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were  in  profound  solitude  as  oppressive  as  the  stillness  of  the 
Sinaitic  desert. 

And  so  we  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  citadel,  from 
whence  was  obtained  a  magnificent  view.  To  the  south  were 
the  quarries  of  Mokattem,  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering 
domes;  southwest  and  west  the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques, 
and  minarets,  the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and  the 
island  and  groves  of  Bhoda,  beyond,  Ghizeh,  amid  groves  of 
sycamore,  figs  and  palm  trees  ;  still  more  remote  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  beyond  these  the  great  Libyan  desert.  In  the 
northwest  direction  was  seen  the  green  plains  of  the  delta, 
while  in  the  foreground  spread  out  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  its 
four  hundred  mosques,  whose  domes  glistened  in  the  sun. 
By  some  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  finest  oriental  view  in 
the  world.    It  certainly  is  charming  and  inspiring. 

On  the  highest  point  in  the  citadel  stands  the  Mosque  of 
Mehemet  AU.  It  is  a  magnificent  stiucture,  claimed  to  be 
the  finest  in  Egypt,  and  fully  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Constantinople.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  of 
alabaster.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of  the  same  size,  at 
the  four  comers  of  which  are  four  smaller  domes.  The 
colonms,  which  are  very  beautiful,  have  ornamental  capitals 
supporting  round  arches.  The  general  effect  is  superb.  In 
addition  to  the  mosque,  the  citadel  contains  the  Pasha's  resi- 
dence, his  harem,  the  mint,  the  council-chamber,  and  arsenal. 
A  well  is  also  pointed  out  in  which  Joseph  is  said  to  have 
been  confined.  The  citadel  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  ancient  Latopolis,  which  dates  about  the  same  time  as 
Memphis. 

We  were  also  shown  the  spot  made  memorable  by  Emin 
Bey,  who  escaped  during  the  well-known  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  by  leaping  his  horse  a  frightful  distance  from  the 
top  of  a  wall.  His  horse  was  killed  by  the  leap,  but  his  life 
was  saved.  The  circumstances  were  these :  "  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  Mehemet  Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring 
bad  caused  himself  to  be  apxwinted  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was 
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obliged  to  be  at  Huez,  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  his 
Arabian  expedition.  While  there,  he  received  information 
that  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  ititeuded  to 
waylay  him  on  his  return  from  8uez.  Instead  of  remaining 
luitil  the  next  day,  as  was  expected,  he  started  that  night  on 
a  dromedary,  and  before  the  break  of  day,  with  four  out  of 
eighteen  attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  distance  being 
eighty  miles  I  This,  with  other  plots  and  intrigues  of  the 
Mamelukes  which  he  had  discovered,  det^errained  him  to  ex- 
terminate all  who  could  be  found.  The  day  iixed  for  the 
ceremony  of  investing  his  son,  Toosoom  Pasha,  with  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  March  1,  1811.  All  the  principal 
chiefs  were  invited  to  be  i)resent.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over  they  mounted  their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gates, 
they  found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  of  treachery  immedi- 
ately flashed  across  their  minds,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
shower  of  balls  from  behind  the  ramparte.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took  the  fearful  leap  alluded  to 
above,  every  soul  perished. 

We  next  visited  the  Mosque  of  JSultan  Hassan.  This,  next 
to  the  mosque  in  the  citadel,  is  considered  the  finest  in  Cairo. 
The  king  had  the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  off,  that  he  might 
never  be  able  to  construct  another  like  it.  Its  magnificently 
ornamented  porch,  its  beautiful  and  graceful  minarets  and 
extensive  court,  strike  every  one  with  admiration.  But  the 
Mosque  of  Amrou,  in  old  Cairo,  is  the  true  type  of  the  primi- 
tive mosques.  It  is  a  large  square,  on  three  sides  of  which 
aae  two  rows  of  columns,  forming  a  double  gallery  thirty-six 
feet  in  depth.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  court  are  five  rows  of 
columns,  forming  the  mosque  proper.  On  the  west  side  are 
the  two  columns  between  which  a  good  Mohammedan  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  pass.  If  unable  to  pass,  he  is  classed 
among  infidels.  By  this  test,  every  American  beer-drinker, 
of  any  considerable  standing,  would  be  excluded,  for  only 
slender  persons,  it  seems  to  us,  could  ever  pass  through  so 
small  a  space.     The  columns  are  now  plastered  up. 

The  island  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  place.     It  has  beautiful 
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gurdeus  and  several  large  palaces,  and  is  a  favorite  resort. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  island  is  the  reputed  spot  where 
Thermusis,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  found  the  infant  Moses  in 
the  rushes.  As  we  stood  on  the  lovely  point  and  looked  out 
upon  the  Nile,  how  the  history  of  that  wonderful  servant  of 
Grod,  and  of  the  people  he  was  called  to  lead  out  of  Egypt, 
came,  up  in  our  mind.  No  doubt,  at  that  time,  there  was  a 
palace  of  the  Pharaoh  upon  the  island,  as  the  site  has  always 
been  occupied  as  one  of  the  residences  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
The  island  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  part  of  the 
river  flowing  on  the  side  next  to  Cairo,  is  sluggish,  and 
^would  be  just  such  a  place  as  a  heart-broken  mother  would 
select  to  set  the  precious  ark  afloat,  and,  where  a  princess 
ipvould  come  for  her  afternoon  walk. 

Among  the  strangest  scenes  witnessed  in  Cairo  are  the 
dervishes  in  their  acts  of  worship.  There  are  two  kinds 
here — the  dancing  and  howling,  and  all  who  desire  to  do  so 
can  see  the  performances.  These  dervishes  are  monastic 
orders  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  are  fanatics  of  the 
most  extreme  type.  The  dancing  dervishes  have  a  circular 
space  of  perhaps  forty  feet  in  diameter  railed  ofl(i  in  the 
chapel  of  their  monastery,  and  the  visitors  gather  on  the  out- 
side of  this.  The  old  Sheikh,  nearly  bent  double  with  age, 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour,  came  in  with  slow 
measured  tread,  followed  by  the  monks,  dressed  in  long 
cloaks,  and  conical  shaped  hats.  As  they  passed  across  the 
circular  space,  a  strange,  weird  kind  of  music  in  a  chant 
came  from  the  galleries.  The  aged  Sheikh  seated  himself 
on  a  throne-like  seat,  raised  perhaps  six  inches  or  a  foot 
above  the  stone  floor.  This  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  circle. 
The  monks,  after  making  a  profound  obeisance  to  him,  stood 
around  the  circle.  Thus  formed,  a  new  and  more  lively 
chant  came  from  the  galleries,  when  the  Sheikh  arose,  bowed 
low  to  his  throne-seat  and  passed  slowly  around  the  circle 
followed  by  the  monks,  each,  as  he  passed  the  throne,  turn- 
ing and  bowing  to  the  one  behind  him,  who  also  bowed,  then 
the  first  made  a  low  bow  to  the  throne  just  as  the  Sheikh 
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had  done.  They  thus  went  three  times  around  the  circle, 
each  making  the  bows  as  just  described.  The  movement  at 
first  was  very  slow,  but  increased  with  each  round.  The 
Sheikh  then  resumed  his  throne,  and  the  monks  stood  around 
the  circle.  After  a  low  murmured  prayer  by  the  Sheikh,  the 
music  resumed,  when  each  of  the  monks  divested  himself  of 
his  outer  gown,  under  which  each  had  a  long,  loose,  white 
skirt-like  robe,  and  thus  dressed,  the  march  was  resumed  as 
at  first,  only  the  Sheikh  remained  seated,  and  each  monk 
passed  before  him,  turned  and  bowed  to  the  one  behind  him 
(the  one  bowed  to  bowing  at  the  same  time)  and  then  to  the 
Sheikh.  Thus,  as  each  bowed  he  passed  out  of  the  line  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  at  the  same  time  turning  slowly  around, 
constantly  increasing  in  speed.  They  moved  noiselessly,  with 
closed  eyes  and  outstretched  arms,  the  palm  of  one  hand 
being  turned  upwards  and  the  other  downwards,  and  their 
heads  either  thrown  backwards  or  leaning  on  one  side.  All 
having  passed  before  the  Sheikh  and  into  the  open  space,  the 
music  proceeded  faster  and  faster,  the  dancers  moving  more 
rapidly,  until  their  white  skirts  stood  straight  out,  and  they 
made  from  forty  to  sixty  gyrations  a  minute.  It  was  a 
strange  sight,  and  lasted  for  about  an  hour.  But  we  left 
before  it  was  over  in  order  to  see  the  howling  dervishes  who 
perform  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  to 
their  monastery,  and  had  to  drive  at  a  break-neck  speed 
through  the  crowded  streets,  our  dragoman  shouting  all  the 
way  for  men,  women,  children  and  donkeys  to  clear  the  way. 
There  were  about  twenty  other  carriages  under  whip  bent  on 
the  same  errand.  We  reached  the  place  in  good  time. 
Unlike  the  dancing  dervishes,  these  gathered  in  a  circle  and 
kneeled.  One  with  a  rod  entered  the  circle,  with  which  he 
beat  time,  while  another,  in  the  most  weird  voice  possible, 
repeated  passages  from  the  Koran,  probably  the  Moslem 
confession.  Those  on  their  knees,  without  seeming  regard  to 
leader  or  crier,  uttered  a  deep,  gutteral,  canine  grunt,  first 
low,  then  gradually  increasing  until  it  finally  terminated  in 
a  howl.    All  this  time  they  were  swaying  their  bodies  side- 
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ways  and  backwards  and  forwards,  the  long,  black  hair 
flying  and  popping  like  whip-cords.  There  was  a  pause  for 
a  moment.  Egyptian  drums,  a  dozen  or  more,  were  brought 
in.  The  monks  arose  from  their  knees,  and  were  evidently 
getting  ready  for  business.  The  leader  divested  himself  of 
about  a  dozen  coats  and  head-gears.  The  music  struck  up 
on  a  high  key.  The  leader  jumped,  and  leaped,  and  whirled, 
and  danced  and  shouted.  The  monks  followed  in  a  loud 
voice,  standing  in  their  places,  but  throwing  their  heads 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  uttering  most  unearthly  noises 
in  a  hoarse  howl  that  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  lion,  in- 
creasing in  volume  until  it  sounded  like  demons,  all  the 
while  throwing  their  heads  to  and  fro  until  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  would  fly  from  their  shoulders.  It  seemed  like  the 
dance  of  hell.  We  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Many  of  the 
European  and  American  ladies  present  became  alarmed  and 
hastened  out  of  the  monastery.  This  lasted  for  ten  minutes, 
when  they  attained  the  ecstatic  condition  and  the  performance 
ended,  many  of  them  dropping  down  exhausted. 

Our  next  visit  was  along  the  route  taken  by  the  children 
of  Israel  in  their  flight  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  places  we  have  already  described  were 
the  scenes  of  the  labors  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  said  that 
when  some  one  asked  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Foreign 
▲ffiedrs  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  guide  \)o6k  to  Egypt, 
replied,  "  The  Bible."  And  everywhere  in  Egypt  we  found 
ourselves  touching  Bible  history  and  discovering  illustrations 
of  the  sacred  text.  And  so  we  have  found  it  in  passing  from 
Cairo  to  Suez.  We  passed  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  given  to  the  Israelites  —  the  land  of  GJoshen  —  and 
along  the  route  by  which  they  fled  from  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion. As  we  passed  through  the  country,  and  stopped  at  the 
places  where  they  lived  and  toiled,  our  thoughts  went  back 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  and  we  could  almost 
fancy  we  saw  that  people  in  their  opression,  see  Moses  come 
from  Sinai,  God  commissioned,  present  the  cause  of  his  people 
to  Pharaoh,  witness  his  refusal  and  the  ten  plagues,  see  the 
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people  gathering,  and,  with  staff  in  hand,  eat  the  passover, 
and,  finally,  the  moving  hosts  pass  out  of  the  land  over  the 
very  route  we  are  passing,  and  across  the  desert. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  in  our  narrative  where  we  ought 
to  pause  and  bring  up  one  or  two  threads  of  history.  When 
Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  the  dynasty,  known  as  Shepherd 
Kings,  occupied  the  throne.  Probably  Nubti  was  the  Pharaoh 
who  advanced  Joseph  in  the  kingdom.  Beyond  a  question, 
Seti,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  was  the  great  warrior  king. 
His  sculptured  battle  scenes  in  the  great  temple  of  Kamak, 
represent  him  as  invading  and  conquering  the  Syrians  and 
dragging  their  chiefs  at  his  chariot  wheels,  while  the  lon- 
ians,  warriors  of  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  parts  of  central  Asia 
and  tribes  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are  among  his  captives. 
His  conquests  reached  out  in  every  direction,  and  Egyptian 
rule  extended  from  Abyssinia  to  Greece.  This  powerful 
prince  was  followed  by  Rameses  II.,  known  as  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression.  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  a  great  builder. 
His  reign  lasted  sixty-seven  years,  and  its  immense  length 
gave  scope  for  broad  schemes  and  ambitious  achievements. 
He  erected  the  two  splendid  temples  at  Ahoo  Simbel,  the 
Memnonium  at  Thebes,  the  smaller  temple  of  Abpdos,  a  great 
part  of  that  at  Luxor,  part  of  Kamak,  one  at  San  (or  Zoan), 
and  other  structures  at  Memphis  and  Faj/oom.  He  compteted 
the  great  wall  or  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Egypt,  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis.  He  boastfully  inscribed 
his  name  everywhere,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  under 
•him  the  **  treasure  cities,"  Pithom  and  Rameses,  were  built. 
Ranieses  II.  was  followed  by  his  son,  Menephta,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus.  Various  circumstances  concur  in  showing 
that  Rameses  was  the  opressor,  and  his  son,  Menephta,  the 
weak  and  vanquished  pursuer  of  the  Israelites.  His  enor- 
mous  bmlding  operations,  wherein  he  far  outstripped  all 
o^her  Egyptian  kings,  and  probably  exhausted  his  empire, 
enernVl^'^       ^'^  "^  fortifications  as  a  defense  from  eastern 

pressor  who  wore  out  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  "  with  hard 
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bondage  in  brick  and  mortar,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field."  Moreover,  while  the  monarch's  oppression  would 
furnish  the  natural  promptings  to  revolt  and  flight,  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  a  weak  successor  offered  the  fitting 
opportunity. 

The  location  of  Goshen  is  well  determined,  the  Scriptures 
furnishing  several  points  of  identification.  Some  part  of  it 
was  near  the  seat  of  government.  It  lay  towards  Palestine, 
away  from  the  centre  of  Egyptian  population.  It  was  emin- 
ently fertile.  A  part  of  it  was  within  the  three  days'  march 
of  the  eastern  desert,  and  apparently  not  through  a  hostile 
country.  Rameses,  and  probably  Pithom,  lay  within  this 
region.  It  was  once  called  the  land  of  Remeses.  The  scene  of 
the  miraculous  plagues  was  in  the  "  fields  of  Zoan."  With 
these  general  outlines,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Goshen 
included  the  wady  (valley)  TumUat.  This  narrow,  fertile 
strip  extends  from  the  Nile  delta  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
Egypt.  Through  this  valley  runs  the  fresh  water  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  Suez.  This  canal  was  built  by  Rameses,  possibly 
with  the  slave  labor  of  the  Israelites,  and,  no  doubt,  in  their 
exodus,  furnished  them  water,  as  their  route  lay  along  this 
watercourse.    The  railroad  also  traverses  the  same  valley. 

So  much  for  the  general  features  of  the  rulers,  location  and 
route.  And  we  may  add  that  the  land  as  we  behold  it 
to-day  answers  the  Bible  narrative  in  a  marvelous  degree. 
In  short,  the  land  of  Goshen  could  have  been  located  no- 
where else. 

Thus  assured,  it  was  with  indescribable  interest  we  took 
our  seat  in  the  cars  at  Cairo,  and  passed  out  through  the  land 
which  for  430  years  was  the  home  of  God's  people,  and  to 
realize  that  the  same  Eye  which  watched  over  them  was 
mercifully  looking  down  upon  us.  Full  soon  we  were  pass- 
ing through  fniitful  fields  and  palm  groves,  for  the  land  of 
Gkwhen  is  still  a  land  of  wonderful  fertility  and  beauty,  sur- 
passing any  portion  of  Egypt  we  have  seen.  Everywhere 
we  saw  irrigating  canals,  green  fields,  stately  palms,  and 
picturesque  groups  of  natives  at  work  amid  their  growing 
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crops.  The  vegetation  is  marvelously  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  one  of  the  charms  of  the  country  is  its  abundantly  stocked 
gardens  and  orchards.  Wheat,  cotton,  com,  barley,  sugar- 
cane, and  oil  plants,  are  the  principal  agricultural  products. 

Twenty-two  miles  north  of  Cairo,  we  passed  Tell  el  Yahoodeh, 
"  the  mound  of  the  Jews."  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  very  numerous.  Philo 
estimates  their  number  at  nearly  half  the  supposed  number 
in  the  Exodus.  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a 
monument  of  their  intelligence,  influence  and  activity,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  ruins 
here  are  commonly  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  city 
'  founded  by  the  Jewish  Onias,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor.  Some  have  conjectured  that  this  place  was  selected 
by  reason  of  historic  associations.  The  Jewish  settlement 
was  made  upon  old  Egyptian  ruins,  and  in  1871  the  remains 
of  a  splendid  temple  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  were  discov- 
ered. The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  place  and  to  this 
remarkable  temple,  which  Josephus  describes,  is  that  when 
Onias  asked  permission  to  build  it  he  urged  in  his  letter  to 
Ptolemy  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord."  Ptolemy  replied 
that  he  wondered  Onias  should  desire  to  build  a  temple  in  a 
place  so  unclean  and  so  full  of  sacred  animals,  but  since 
Isaiah  had  foretold  it  he  had  leave  to  do  so. 

Near  the  present  Zagazig  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Bubastis, 
the  Pibeseth  of  Ezekiel.  Here  stood  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated temples  of  Egypt,  erected  to  Pasht,  the  cat-headed 
goddess.  The  excavations  show  that  it  was  five  hundred  feet 
long,  and  Herodotus  says  of  it  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  temples  he  saw  in  Egypt.  Pasht  was  the  avenger 
of  crimes.  She  was  the  Aphrodite  of  foreigners,  the  golden 
Cypris.  According  to  Herodotus,  all  the  cats  of  Egypt  were 
embalmed  and  buried  here. 

From  Zagazig  to  the  next  station,  Ahoo  Hamedy  ten  miles, 
the  plain  was  bright  and  beautiful  with  green  fields,  and 
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everywhere  the  white  ibises  hovered  in  flocks.  The  ibis  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  white  as  snow,  and  when  seen  flying  against 
the  sun  presents  a  charming  picture.  Near  Aboo  Homed  we 
crossed  the  old  caravan  road  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  over 
iwhich  Abraham  descended  into  Egypt,  over  which  the  ten 
brethren  came  for  com,  and  Jacob  to  find  a  home  in  his  old 
age,  and  which,  in  after  years,  became  the  great  thorough- 
fare over  which  came  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  and  the  wise 
men  of  Greece  to  learn  philosophy.  A  little  farther  on  lay  a 
small  village  or  cluster  of  houses  in  a  palm-grove,  known  as 
Abassiehy  which  is  the  site  of  the  Rameses  of  the  Bible.  No 
doubt  it  was  one  of  the  meeting  places  of  the  Israelites  in 
their  flight  from  bondage.  It  was  one  of  the  treasure  cities 
built  by  them  under  the  cruel  task-masters  of  Rameses  above 
described.  In  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  buried  city,  there 
have  recently  been  found'  huge  bricks  of  Nile  mud,  which 
contain  an  admixture  of  chopped  straw,  recalling  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh  to  the  task-masters :  *'  Ye  shall  no  more 
give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore."  The 
severity  of  the  task  consisted  in  that  they  must  find  the  straw 
in  the  field  in  addition  to  the  required  number  of  bricks. 
There  is  still  preserved  at  Leyden  the  following  record  on 
papyrus  by  an  Egyptian  official:  "Therefore  I  heard  the 
message  of  the  eye  (an  official  title)  of  my  master  saying : 
*  Give  coi]»to  the  Egyptian  soldiers  and  to  the  Hebrews  who 
polish  stones  for  the  construction  of  the  great  store-houses  in 
the  city  of  Rameses.' "  After  leaving  this  place,  the  railway 
was  closely  skirted  on  the  north  by  the  desert.  On  the  south 
lay  a  narrow  belt  of  fertile  soil,  through  which  flowed  the 
canal.  We  had  now  passed  out  of  the  delta  and  entered  the 
valley  through  which  lay  the  route  of  the  Israelites.  Down 
this  valley,  seven  miles,  we  reached  Tell  d  Kebeer^  near  which 
is  the  site  of  Pithom,  another  of  these  treasure  cities.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Egypt's  greatness,  this  valley 
was  cultivated  to  a  much  higher  state  of  perfectian,  otherwise 
a  "  treasure  city "  here  on  the  present  edge  of  the  desert 
would  have  been  out  of  place.    Beyond   Tell  el  Kebeer  the 
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green  valley  grew  gradually  smaller  and  less  continuoasy 
until  it  faded  out,  although  tufts  of  vegetation  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  us  indicated  the  possibilities  of  the  region  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.    Still  farther  on  all  vestiges  of 
vegetation  disappeared  and  nothing  but  the  drifting  saud  of 
the  desert  appeared.     We  were  now  going  due  east,  and 
every  mile  the  country  grew  more  dreary  and  desolate,  and 
the  remaining  distance  was  through  a  barren  wilderness  of 
yellow  sand,  which  each  mile  grew  more  terrible.     It  truly 
was  a  "  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  and  none  but  Al- 
mighty God  could  have  led  a  million  or  more  of  men,  women 
and  children  with  their  cattle  through  such  a  desolation. 
Only  once  in  the  entire  distance  did  the  train  stop,  and  that 
was  for  water,  near  the  ruins  of  Seropeum,  which  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

In  the  meantime,  before  us  to  the  southeast,  were  the  At- 
taka  range  of  mountains  which  we  had  seen  for  some  time, 
but  were  now  going  directly  towards  them,  reminding  us 
that  we  were  approaching  the  formidable  barrier  which  closed 
the  Israelites  in,  and,  no  doubt,  led  Pharaoh  to  believe  that 
they  had  become  "  entangled  in  the  land,"  and  that  the  "  wil- 
derness had  shut  them  in."  When  we  came  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  Suez,  in  addition  to  the  barreimess,  there  was 
lying  on  the  surface  a  thick  layer  of  stones  about  as  large  as 
walnuts,  and  the  sand  crusted  with  salt  into  which  Miese  stones 
were  set  and  firmly  held,  and  as  we  looked  out  upon  the 
bitter  desolation,  the  words  **  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness," took  on  new  meaning  to  us,  for  it  seemed  that  no 
human  being  could  ever  walk  over  such  a  road  as  this  must 
have  been.  And  when  we  think  of  the  weary  marches,  of 
the  burning  sun,  whose  pitiless  rays  were  reflected  by  this 
burning  wilderness,  of  the  approaching  army  of  Pharaoh  on 
the  one  side  and  the  mountains  on  the  other,  we  do  not  won- 
der they  "  cried  out  unto  the  Lord."  And  that  He  sent  the 
"  pillar  of  a  cloud  "  by  day  and  a  "  pillar  of  fire  "  by  night. 

It  was  about  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Jan-  . 
nary  31st  when  we  passed  over  this  region  of  desolation,  and 
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there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  was  very  hot, 
and  so  deep  was  the  blue  of  the  sky,  that  the  moon  was  in 
full  view.     It  was  a  striking  scene. 

But  we  are  approaching  the  scene  where  the  children  of 
Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  Never  has  the  Word  of  God 
seemed  so  real  as  in  this  day's  ride  in  the  pathway  of  Israel's 
inarch  to  the  Red  Sea.  At  times  we  were  almost  overcome 
by  our  thoughts,  when  we  remembered  that  over  these  bar- 
ren fields  of  sand  God's  chosen  people  once  encamped,  that 
here  was  the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.  The  sun  was  yet  two 
hours  high,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  quartered  in  the  hotel, 
we  hastened  out  to  view  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Passing  the  corner  of  a  street,  the  bright  sea  suddenly  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  black  mountains,  from  the  promontory  of 
Attaka  filed  down  the  African  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  forming  a  lovely  vista.  But  when  we  had  fairly  passed 
out  into  the  plain  on  the  sea-shore,  beautiful  indeed,  most 
beautiful  was  the  view.  On  the  one  side  the  African  coast, 
on  the  other,  Asia,  with  its  far-stretching  desert,  lay  before 
us,  washed  by  the  Red  Sea  —  forming,  with  the  Sinia  range, 
a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  except  a  space  where  the 
waters  were  lost  in  the  distance  between  the  Asiatic  and 
Libyan  promontories.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  plain, 
probably  farther  up,  th^jt  the  children  of  Israel  encamped. 
What  a  glorious  scene  it  must  then  have  presented,  and  how 
nobly  those  rocks,  now  so  silent,  must  have  re-echoed  the 
song  of  Moses  and  its  ever  returning  chorus —  "  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  He  hath  thrown  into  the  sea." 

But  the  Suez  canal,  the  docks  and  the  breakwaters,  have 
materially  changed  the  face  of  nature  here,  and  sadly  broken 
our  "  golden  fancies."  We  can  hardly  realize  what  changes 
three  thousand  years  may  have  made  amid  these  ever  drift- 
ing, ever  changing  sands  of  the  desert.  In  the  face  of  the 
opinions  of  some  writers  we  believe  that  formerly  the  sea 
extended  inland  much  further  than  at  present,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  this  when  we  gathered  sea  shells  over  a  mile  from 
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the  present  sea,  and  everything  had  the  appearance  of  an 
ocean  bed.    Probably  the  crossing  over  took  place  as  far  up 
as  the  promontory  of  Attaka,  and  at  a  point  where  the  pas- 
sage would  have  been  about  three  or  four  miles  wide.     And 
then  we  must  remember  that  600,000,  the  number  given 
(which  probably  does  not  include  the  women  and  childifen,  the 
whole  numbering  over  a  million  of  people),  with  their  cattle, 
would  occupy  a  large  space.     If  the  crossing  over  took  place 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  8uez  (which  is  reasonable 
and  quite  probable),  then  we  may  believe  that  the  rear  of 
this  vast  multitude  rested  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Bit- 
ter Lakes,  ko  that  on  the  one  side  would  be  the  Attaka  range 
of  mountains  and  on  the  other  the  impassable  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.    The  Bitter  Lakes  are  only  eighteen  inches 
higher  than  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  these  lakes  formed  a  part  of  the 
sea.    The  whole  would  form  an  ox-bow,  the  mountains  on 
the  right  and  the  waters  of  the  lakes  on  the  left  forming  the 
upper  ends.      This  answers  well  to  the   Bible  expression, 
'^  they  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them 
in"    For  miles  away  the  Israelites  could  see  the  advancing 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  upon  their  rear,  without  a  possibility  of  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  or  a  change  of  their  course.  In  their  distress 
they  could  only  cry  "  unto  the  Lord."     It  was  a  trying  hour 
to  them,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls  they  charged 
upon  Moses,  that  **  because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt," 
he  had  taken  them  "  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness."    Since 
we  have  looked  upon  the  desolation  here,  and  walked  over 
the  pebbles  incrusted  in  the  salt,  and  have  felt  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  shining  upon  the  sand  and  pebbles,  burning 
up,  as  it  were,  the  vital  forces  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have 
greater  sympathy  for   these  fleeing  Israelites.     But  their 
distress  and  extremity  was  God's  opportunity  and  manifesta- 
tion of  his  loving  kindness.     How  the  noble,  courageous 
words  of  Moses,  "  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord,"  must  have  cheered  and  strengthened  the 
hearts  of  the  people.    And  what  a  memorable  night  I    A 
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million  of  people  halting  on  their  walking  staffs,  a  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  rear  lighting  up  the  desert,  the  murky  sea,  and 
the  frowning  mountains.  And  this  was  not  all,  for  *'the 
angel  of  God,"  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them.  Ah,  yes,  the  angel,  doubtless  the 
same  angel  that  passed  over  Egypt  on  the  night  of  their 
departure  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Thus  garrisoned,  the 
pillar  of  fire  which  was  a  light  to  the  Israelites,  being  also  a 
cloud  of  darkness  to  the  advancing  army  of  Pharaoh,  the 
voice  out  of  heaven,  that  had  so  often  spoken  to  Moses, 
during  the  visitation  of  the  ten  plagues,  is  again  heard, 
and  this  time  Moses  is  commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod 
over  the  sea  t  And  the  waters  open,  and  a  highway  through 
the  sea  brings  deliverance  to  the  terror-stricken  people ! 
What  a  night,  what  a  scene  this  must  have  been !  How 
the  whole  region  round  about  must  have  been  lighted  up 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord !  As  we  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea  at  sunset,  and  observed  the  lengthening  shadows 
which  the  mountains  cast  over  the  plain,  and  with  open  Bible 
read  the  story  of  this  memorable  event,  the  impression  upon 
onr  mind  was  overwhelming.  Heaven  seemed  nearer  than 
ever  before.  We  could  almost  hear  the  echo  of  the  song  from 
the  other  side. 

It  comes !  It  comes !  The  cloudless  day 

Is  beckoning  in  the  eastera  sky ! 
The  Church,  exulting,  hails  that  ray — 

Her  triumph  comes,  her  Lord  is  nigh. 

Beluctantly  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel  with  impres- 
sions upon  our  mind  that  time  can  never  obliterate,  and  the 
Book  grows  upon  us,  for  these  mountains,  and  this  wave- 
washed  desert  are  its  living  witnesses. 

We  had  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  to  spend  upon  the 
beach  which  was  strewn  with  wonderful  shells,  a  small  col- 
lection of  which  we  gathered  as  a  memorial  of  the  place. 

The  time  of  our  departure  having  arrived,  we  returned  by 
the  same  route  as  far  as  Masamath^  whence  the  trflin  de- 
flected to  IsmaUiaf  located  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  known  as 
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Tinseh  or  Crocodile  Lake,  which,  like  the  Bitter  Lakes,  ten 
miles  away,  was  a  salt  marsh  before  the  opening  of  the  canctl. 
IsmaUia  is  named  after  Ismail  Pacha,  its  founder,  and  the 
little  city  is  a  singular  phenomenon  out  in  the  drifting  sands 
of  the  desert,  yet  rejoicing  in  its  fine  gardens  and  choiceBt 
shrubbery  and  Oriental  foliage — a  veritable  oasis  in  a  vast 
wilderness  of  sand.    Its  high  pressure  of  growth  was  due  to 
the  construction  period  of  the  canal,  but  now  there  is  little  or 
no  business,  and  its  streets  were  deserted.    The  high  tide  of 
its    prosperity  has  ebbed  away,  and  that  faded  air  was 
coming  on  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ^'  speculation  "  towns  of 
America.     But  it  was  delightful  to  walk  from  the  station  to 
the  steamer  over  a  clean  road  shaded  on  either  side  by  palms 
and  acacia  trees,  keeping  out  the  hot  sun,  while  the  air  was 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  geraniums  and  orange 
blossoms,  a  strange  contrast  with  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
desert  through  which  we  had  traveled.    From  I»maxLia  we 
took  steamer  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said  on  the 
Mediterranean.     This  canal,  as  every  one  knows,  is  cut 
through  the  sands  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  connecting  the  Med- 
iterranean with  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Kantara^  the  great  thor- 
oughfare between  Egypt  and  the  east  is  crossed.    There  was 
little  to  be  seen  in  the  passage,  save  now  and  then  a  huge 
steamer  bound  for  China,  India,  or  the  far  east.     It  was  also 
noticed  that  dredges  were  at  work  along  the  canal  lifting  out 
the  sand  which  the  winds  drift  into  it.     If  the  canal  were 
neglected  it  would  doubtless  fill  up  in  a  few  years,  as  the 
sand  drifts  before  the  wind  like  freshly  fallen  snow. 

We  arrived  at  Port  Said  a  little  after  sundown,  where  we 
had  to  wait  nearly  a  day  for  a  steamer.  The  place  lies  on  a 
beach  of  sand  not  more  than  two  feet  above  tide-water. 
There  are  several  fine  streets,  mostly  filled  with  hotels  and 
cafes,  and,  judging  by  exteriors,  many  places  for  gambling. 
Many  nationalities  were  seen  on  the  streets — ^a  strange  com- 
bination of  eastern  and  western  life.  Port  Said  is  a  place 
one  is  ready  to  leave  as  soon  as  he  lands,  and  if  delayed  in 
this,  is  an  affliction  indeed. 
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About  four  o'clock  the  next  day  we  went  aboard  a  Russian 
Bteaxner  bound  for  Joppa.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Russian  pilgrims  on  board,  and  it  was  our  first  in- 
troduction to  a  personal  view  of  how  these  poor  creatures 
travel.  There  they  were,  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  men, 
women,  a  promiscuous  lot,  some  prone  upon  the  floor  or  deck, 
others  saying  their  prayers,  still  others  getting  their  supper. 
They  were  mostly  aged  people.  8ome  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  would  never  see  Russia  again.  And  their  dress !  It 
was  a  sight  to  see !  Men  in  sheepskin  coats,  with  the  wool 
turned  on  the  outside,  women  with  great  boots  coming  up 
to  their  knees,  and  all  presenting  a  most  grotesque  appear- 
ance. After  their  evening  meal  they  formed  in  a  double 
row,  with  their  priests  at  their  head,  and  went  through  a 
chant  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  It  was  in  the 
Russian  language,  so  we  could  not  understand  it,  but,  evi- 
dently, it  was  their  evening  worship.  The  beating  of  time 
with  their  heads,  the  sad,  plaintive  wail,  presented  a  strange 
picture. 

Full  soon  our  steamer  was  out  at  sea.  The  night  was 
calm,  the  ocean  peaceful,  and  the  people  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  Holy  Land.  The  captain  informed  us  that 
the  steamer  would  reach  Joppa  by  six  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
All  retired  quite  early  in  order  to  rise  in  time  to  see  the  coast 
of  Palestine  bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  early  dawn,  and  of 
the  first  sunrise  over  the  hills  of  Judea,  the  home  of  the 
patriarchs  and  of  Ood's  chosen  people. 

We  hardly  need  to  assure  our  readers  that  w^e  arose  early. 
The  Lord  gave  us  a  calm,  smooth  sea,  a  clear  sky,  and  a 
golden  morning.  It  was  hardly  light  when  we  came  on  deck, 
but  before  us,  in  dark  outline,  lay  the  mountains  of  Imman- 
uers  land,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  were  busy 
painting  the  eastern  horizon.  Gradually,  in  our  nearer 
approach,  Joppa  appeared  to  view.  In  the  meantime  the  sun 
lifted  its  golden  brow  over  the  hills  of  Gilboa,  flooding  the 
plain  of  Sharon  with  glory  and  beauty,  and  — 
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**  Now  from  the  golden  east  the  zephyrs  bom. 
Proclaimed  with  balmy  gales  the  approach  of  mom." 

The  scene  was  delightful.  We  fancied  we  could  outline 
many  of  the  noted  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  such  as 
Carmel,  Tabor  and  Hermon,  and  the  plain  of  Philistia  to  the 
south,  and  Sharon  to  the  north,  while,  in  the  foregroundy 
Joppa,  '*  the  beautiful,"  on  its  sloping  hill,  a  hundred  and 
iifty-three  feet  high,  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
crowned  with  a  castle,  presenting  to  us  a  picture  of  oriental 
cities  which  distance,  rather  than  a  closer  inspection,  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.  While  all  absorbed  with  the  scenes 
shoreward,  splash  went  the  anchor,  fully  a  mile  away,  and 
the  great  steamer  came  to  a  stop,  while  many  small  boats, 
resting  on  the  waters,  evidently  waiting  for  permission,  at 
the  given  signal  rushed  for  the  gangway,  each  intent  on 
first  reaching  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  scene  which  we 
described  upon  our  arrival  at  Cairo  was  fully  re-enacted  here, 
but  Rolla  Floyd,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Gaze,  took  us  in  chaise, 
and  we  landed  without  fear  or  trouble. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JoFPA  —  Ltbda.  —  Rax£bh — Thb  Vallbt  or  Ajaloh — Brth-hobov— 

KebjatH'^barim — Emmads — Jbbusalbm. 

In  Joppa  t     On  the  solid  earth  again,  and  in  the  land  of 
the  Bible !     What  strange  experiences,  and  how  grateful 
we  were  that  over  land  and  sea,  at  a  season  when  storms 
might  at  any^time  sweep  down  upon  us,  we  had  traveled 
nearly  eight  thousand  miles  without  an  accident,  and  the 
aeas,  all  but  the  Atlantic,  as  smooth  as  in  summer,  and  our 
health  better  than  when  we  left  home  I    Truly  the  Lord  has 
guided  us  with  his  eye,  and,  in  the  language  of  Nehemiah, 
"  the  good  hand  of  my  Grod  was  upon  me."    What  a  won- 
derful proof  of  his  loving  kindness  and  protection.    Surely 
the  prayers  of  our  many  readers,  who  are  often  in  our  mind, 
have  been  answered.    And  now,  as  we  shall  go  through  the 
land,  visit  its  sacred  and  historic  places,  may  the  same 
gracious   protection  follow  us  whithersoever  we  go.      The 
land  is  not  only  spoken  of  as  being  a  goodly  land,  a  ''  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  but,  unlike  Egypt,  it  is  a 
land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  a  '^  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills, 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates,"  a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey,  a  land  of  bread 
without  scarceness,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  brass  may  be  dug.     This  is  the  land  we  shall 
now  describe  to  our  readers,  as  we  travel  over  its  hills  and 
through  its  valleys. 

Joppa  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  sloping  hill,  rising 
out  of  the  plain  of  Philistia  to  an  elevation  of  153  feet.  The 
houses  are  principally  built  of  stone,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
dirty  and  badly  paved.  Its  port  is  considered  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  It  was  a  port  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, and  here  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars  of 
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Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  was  from  Joppa 
that  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish,  and  before  our  Sav- 
iour's time  and  afterwards,  it  became  the  great  seaport  of 
Palestine.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Palestine,  Joppa  was 
the  first  place  taken  by  Pompey,  as  of  most  importance 
before  attacking  Jerusalem.  During  the  Jewish  war,  8,000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  by  Gestius,  the  Roman 
general.  In  1799,  Joppa  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  after  an 
obstinate  and  murderous  siege  in  which  4,000  Turkish  sol- 
diers were  inhumanly  butchered  by  his  order.  Joppa 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  ever  visited  by  the  Saviour,  but  all  will  remember 
that  it  was  here,  while  praying  on  the  house-top  of  "  Simon 
the  Tanner,"  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  his  remarkable 
vision,  and  heard  the  voice  commanding  him  "  to  rise,  kill 
and  eat ;  and  of  Cornelius,  by  the  direction  of  the  angel, 
sending  from  Gaesarea  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  that  he  might 
preach  the  gospel  to  them  also.  Here  lived  Dorcas,  the 
excellent  woman  who  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds. 
When  Peter  came,  and  was  ushered  into  the  "  upper  chamber  " 
where  her  body  lay,  the  weeping  widows  stood  by,  "  shew- 
ing the  coat  and  garments  "  which  Dorcas  had  made. 

«*This  Tabiiha,  called  Dorcas, 

Her  quiet  life  bad  filled. 
With  'good  works  and  with  alms-deeds; 

All  her  sweet  life  conasted 
In  sowing  loving  seed, 

In  cai4ng  for  her  neighbors. 
In  thought  and  word  and  deed ; 

And  so  her  acts  are  handed  down 
To  comfort  hearts  ike  ours, 

Like  precious  jars  of  sweet  perfume 
Wrung  from  long- withered  flowers." 

Both  the  house  of  ''Simon  the  tanner'*  and  the  place 
where  Dorcas  lived  are  pointed  out.  The  ore  close  by  the 
sea,  the  other  well  out  on  the  Jerusalem  road.  But  the  real 
glory  of  Joppa  to-day  is  its  beautiful  orange  groves,  lemon 
orchards,  and  tall,  waving  cypresses.    It  was  a  sight  to  see 
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the  orange  trees  loaded  down  with  goldeu  fruit,  and  great 
piles  of  oranges  under  the  bending  branches.  The  abundance 
of  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  judged  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  three  can  be  bought  for  one  cent. 

From  Joppa  we  set  out  for  Jerusalem.    After  riding  for 
about  half  an  hour  amid  the  waving  groves  of  orange, 
pomegrauite,  and  citron,  fragrant  with  delicious  odors  we 
struck  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon,  beautiful  indeed, 
for  the  whole  scenery  was  one  vast  carpet  of  green  and  the 
roadside  strewn  with  flowers.    This  plain  extends  on  the 
coast  from  Mt.  Garmel  on  the  north  to  the  plain  of  Philistia 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  foot-hills  of  Judea. 
Where  we  crossed  it,  it  was  nearly  twenty  miles  wide.     It  is 
the  largest  and  most  fruitful  tract  of  laud  in  Palestine.    Here 
Shitrai  the  Sharonite  fed  the  herds  of  David,  and  Isaiah 
tells   of  the  excellence  of  its  pasture  lands.    It  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.    The  joyful  flourishing  of  Christ's 
kingdom  is  compared  to   the  excellency  of   Carmel  and 
Sharon.     ^'It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even 
with  joy  and  singing."    Isaiah,  35 :  2.     Christ  is  once  called 
the   Rose  of  Sharon.    Song  of  Solomon,   2:1.    The  rose 
of  Sharon  is   a  small  flower,    exceedingly    beautiful  and 
delicate,  and  well  adapted  to  represent  the  matchless  excel- 
lence of  the  Redeemer.    On  our  right,  to  the  south,  was  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  where  dwelt  the  people  from  whom  the 
Israelites  suffered  so  much.    Like  that  of  Sharon,  the  soil  is 
very  rich   and  fertile.     It  was  pleasant  to  pass  fields  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  and  to  see  the  natives  here 
and  there  cultivating  the  soil. 

Ten  miles  from  Joppa,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Lydda.  We  read  in 
1  Chron.  8 :  12,  that  Shamed,  a  Benjamite,  built  it.  It  was 
occupied  after  the  captivity.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  village 
embowered  in  fine  orchards  of  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees. 
It  is  also  noted  as  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  St.  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  England.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  set  up  an  academy,  of  which  the  famous 
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Akiba  was  professor.  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor  of  Paal,  also 
taught  here.  Justinian  is  also  said  to  have  built  a  church 
here.  But  to  us  Lydda  was  especially  interesting  as  the 
place  where  Peter  wrought  a  miracle  in  healing  Eneas,  the 
fame  of  which  had  no  doubt  spread  to  Joppa,  and  caused 
the  friends  of  Dorcas  to  send  for  him,  for  the  Record  says : 
''All  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him/*  that  is, 
Eneas  after  his  restoration,  '*and  turned  to  the  Lord.'* 
Acts,  9 :  35, 

**  And  BO  across  the  country 

Some  ten  miles  or  more, 
Two  men  to  meet  the  sunrise 

Sped  from  the  rugged  shore 
To  <  the  saints  who  dwelt  at  Lydda. 

"  Peter  arose  and  went  with  them."  Acts,  9 :  39,  and 
what  the  result  of  that  going  was,  has  already  been  given  in 
the  raising  of  Dorcas.  These  events  are  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  how  the  Lord  opens  the  way  for  his  people.  Peter 
goes  down  from  Jerusalem  '^  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at 
Lydda,"  where  he  restores  the  man  "  sick  of  the  palsy,"  the 
fame  of  which  calls  Peter  from  the  privacy  of  Lydda  to 
Joppa,  and  from  there  to  Gaesarea. 

Now  our  road  leads  through  vineyards  and  orchards  to 
Ramleh.  For  some  distance  in  our  approach  to  it,  we  could 
see  the  tower  built  by  the  Crusaders.  Ramleh  is  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Sharon,  and  from  the  tower,  which  is  about 
120  feet  high,  a  fine  panoramic  view  is  had  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  from 
Carmel  to  the  plain  of  Philistia  and  the  desert.  We  halted 
at  Ramleh  for  dinner,  and  rested  for  an  hour.  Every  step 
of  our  way  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  renowned 
warriors,  heroes,  prophets  and  kings.  During  the  crusading 
period,  Ramleh  was  the  headquarters  of  the  crusaders. 
Not  far  from  this  place  the  Lion-hearted  Richard  caught 
sight  of  Mount  Moriah,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  refused  to  gaze  on  the  city  of  the  crnciflxion, 
desecrated  as  it  was  by  the  infidel,  crying,  "  Ah,  Lord  God, 
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I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  the  Holy  City,  if  I  may  not 
rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  thine  enemies !  " 

Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  lepers.  At  first  we 
heard  hoarse  cries,  and  a  moment  later  apparitions,  weird, 
spectral,  with  wiry,  matted  hair,  sprang  from  the  hedges, 
and  held  out  hands  from  which  joints  had  rotted  off,  lifted 
up  arms  without  hands,  showing  stumps  healed  over.  Their 
eyelids  were  thickened  and  drawn  back,  exposing  sightless, 
swollen  balls.  For  an  instant,  the  feeling  was  that  some 
strange  monsters  had  burst  out  of  their  graves,  and,  with 
bodies  decayed  and  decaying,  besought  rescue  from  the 
horrors  of  their  foul  prison-house.  To  restore  the  mangled 
shapes  to  health  and  comeliness  would  appear  a  greater 
miracle  than  to  breathe  again  the  breath  of  life  into  an 
uncorrupted  body  from  which  the  spirit  has  fled. 

They  were,  indeed,  of  those  whom  the  ancient  Jew  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  "  These  four  are  counted  as  dead," 
says  the  Talmud :  **  the  blind,  and  the  leper,  the  poor,  and 
the  childless."  "  What  are  these  ?  "  asks  one  of  our  party. 
"  Lepers  I  "  replied  the  dragoman.  A  generous  shower  of 
the  expected  coin  among  these  poor  outcasts,  gladdened 
their  hearts.  Oh,  the  horror  of  the  spectacle !  Some  are 
eyeless,  having  merely  sunken  holes  in  empty  sockets  ;  many 
are  without  nose  or  ears;  all  are  maimed  and  distorted, 
hideous  past  telling.  They  dare  not  touch  the  stranger,  and 
rise  ghostlike,  as  fabled  ghouls,  from  the  ground,  and,  with- 
out advancing,  lift  up  their  voices  afar  off,  as  the  ten 
described  by  Luke  (Luke  17:  12, 13).  The  different  varities 
are  described  by  the  Hebrew  with  minute  exactness,  and  it 
was  dreaded  as  the  most  terrible  calamity  possible  to  man. 
The  victim  was  dead  to  the  law,  to  civil  life,  to  the  temple 
service.  In  caves  of  the  wilderness,  in  dens,  and  among 
rocky  tombs,  he  sought  shelter,  in  a  sort  of  death-in-life, 
rotting  piecemeal;  and,  so  long  face  to  face  with  the 
destroyer,  we  can  imagine  he  would  welcome  the  pang 
which  at  last  released  him. 

But  to  return.    Ramleh  is  the  reputed  Arimathea  of  the 
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Bible,  where  dwelt  that  Joseph  who,  with  Nicodemiis,  went 
to  Pilate,  after  the  crucifixion,  and  begged  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  who,  after  taking  it  down  from  the  cross, 
'Svrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  laid  itin  his  own 
new  tomb.'' 

Being  refreshed  and  rested,  we  resumed  our  journey. 
Presently  we  passed  out  of  Sharon  into  Philistia.  Before  us 
stretched  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  plain.  It  was  over  the 
ripened  grain  in  this  plain  that  Samson  sought  revenge  on 
the  Philistines  by  gathering  300  foxes,  and,  after  setting 
Are  to  their  tails,  let  them  '^  go  into  the  standing  com,  and 
burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  grain,  with 
the  vineyards  and  olives."    Judges,  15 :  5. 

We  were  now  approaching  one  of  the  most  historic  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  namely,  the  valley  of  Ajalon  and 
the  pass  of  Beth-horon  just  above  it.  The  history  is  as  fol- 
lows :  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  conquest  of  eastern 
Palestine  under  Joshua  had  been  easy.  Jericho  had  fallen 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  Ai  was  overcome.  Warned  by  the 
fate  of  these  cities,  and  alarmed  at  the  defection  of  Gibeon, 
the  kings  of  five  cities  formed  a  league  to  resist  the  invading 
host.  The  head  of  the  confederation  was  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  associated  with  him  were  the  rulers 
of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon,  and  perhaps  other 
subordinate  chiefs.  They  began  by  an  attack  on  the  city  of 
Gibeon,  as  a  tributary  of  Israel.  Joshua  at  once  called  forth 
his  warriors,  left  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  made  a  swift  night 
march  through  the  mountain  passes,  and  came  suddenly 
upon  the  enemy  near  Beth-horon.  Here  was  fought,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  battle  in  all  human  history, 
and  one  at  which  "  the  soti  and  moon  "  might  well  "  stand 
bUII,"  since  the  religious  destiny  of  all  the  world  was  at 
stake  in  its  result.  In  this  one  battle  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  made  certain,  though  it  was  not  fully  accomplished 
until  long  afterward.  The  flying  host  were  pursued  to 
Makkedah,  on  the  border  of  the  plain,  where  the  five  kings 
were  captured  and  slain.     There^  are  two  villages  by  the 
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name  of  Beth-horon,  the  one  on  the  hill  and  the  other  at  the 

base.    They  were  both  strongly  fortiiied  by  Solomon  because 

they    commanded  the  great  pass  up  from  the  land  of  the 

Philistines  to  Jerusalem.    It  was  here  that  Joshua  stood, 

near  the  site  of  upper  Beth-horon,  when  the  great  victory 

was  gained.    As  he  looked  southward,  Gibeon  would  be  on 

the  left,  and  the  valley  of  Ajalon  on  the  right,  the  former 

only   three  miles  away,  and  the  latter  running  along  at 

about  the  same  distance  toward  the  right    and  onward 

toward  the  coast.     As  the  moon  was  over  the  valley  and  west 

of  the  sun,  the  battle  must  have  taken  place  early  in  the 

morning.     We  had   always  supposed   that  the  staying  of 

the    sun  and  moon  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 

darkness  of  the  night  away,  that  they  might  complete  the 

victory.    But,  now  that  the  sun  was  in  the  east,  and  the 

moon  in  the  west,  why  should  Joshua  ask  for  a  delay  in  the 

movements  of  these  heavenly  bodies  ?    It  must  be  this. 

The  battle  occurred  in  the  summer,  when,  about  nine  o'clock 

each  day,  the  hot,  enervating  winds  sweep  in  from  the 

desert.    But  in  the  early  morning  there  is  always  a  cool, 

delicious  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  leader 

of  Grod's  host  asks  that  the  cool  of  the  day  may  be  prolonged. 

His  prayer  was  granted,  the  Amorites  were  defeated,  and 

attempting  to  escape  to  the  plain  by  this  pass,  they  were  cut 

off  by  Joshua.     In  later  years  the  Roman  proconsul,  when 

approaching  Jerusalem  by  this  same  pass,  suffered  a  terrible 

defeat,  thus  making  this  valley  of  Beth-horon  the  scene  of 

one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  latest  victories  of  the 

Jewish  people.    It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight,  at 

the  command  of  Joshua,  to  see  the  sun  stand  still  upon 

Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 

Passing  out  of  this  valley,  we  came  to  the  hill  country  of 
Judea,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  miles  it  was  going  up  on  one 
Bide  and  going  down  upon  the  other.  One  of  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  these  hills  is  that  everywhere  they  are  cut  by 
deep  valleys,  and  most  of  the  hills  are  conical  in  shape. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  standing  on  a  hillside,  we 
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passed  Eiijath-jearim.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  olive  groves  and  vineyards.  Near  the  roadside  was 
a  living  spring  of  water,  and  in  true  oriental  usage,  women 
were  filling  their  water  jars,  some  coming,  some  going,  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  picture.  Kirjath-jearim  is  brought  to  our 
notice  as  the  place  whither  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  Abinadab  from  Bethshemesh  when  recovered 
from  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  probably  for 
seventy  years,  until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  The 
house  of  Abinadab  was  on  this  hill. 

Passing  down  the  hill  into  the  valley,  we  passed  a  little 
village  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  Emmaus  to  which  the 
two  disciples  were  walking  when  they  were  joined  by  the 
risen  Christ.  Luke,  24 :  13.  If  the  Lord  revealed  himself 
in  the  early  evening,  which  is  quite  probable,  they  could 
easily  have  accomplished  the  return  journey,  as  the  distance 
is  only  about  six  miles.  Near  the  place,  our  carriage 
stopped  to  give  the  horses  a  twenty  minutes'  rest  before 
ascending  the  last  hill,  which  we  found  to  cover  nearly  the 
distance  to  Jerusalem.  We  asked  permission  to  walk  on 
while  the  horses  were  resting.  And  so  we  ascended 
the  hill,  our  heart  burning  within  us  at  the  thought 
that  probably  we  were  walking  near  the  original  foot-path 
over  which  the  blessed  Lord  walked  as  he  expounded 
to  the  pensive  disciples  "in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself."  We  walked  on  for  nearly  two 
miles  before  overtaken  by  the  carriage,  and  our  thoughts 
were  precious.  Could  it  be  possible  that  we  were  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  and  looking  upon  the 
same  hills  and  valleys  I 

And  then  from  age  to  age  thousands  of  Israelites  have 
gone  up  here  to  the  solemn  feasts,  and  still  later  these  valleys 
echoed  to  the  tramp  of  Roman  legions,  and  the  war-cry  of  the 
Cnisaders.  With  each  turn  in  the  road  we  were  hoping  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  City  of  the  Great  King.  At  length  the 
domes,  minarets  and  massive  walls,  and  the  tower  of  David 
came  into  view ! 
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But,  somewhat  to  our  disappointment,  our  carriage  rolled 
up  to  a  hotel  outside  the  city  gates,  and,  it  being  late,  and 
we  being  tired  after  forty  miles'  ride,  we  remained  indoors 
for  the  night,  and  did  not  see  the  city  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  description  of  which  we  reserve  for  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Jbbubalbm — Qrthsbmaitb— Mt.  Olivbt— Bbthaky— Sxloam— Gbotto  ov 

Jbrbmiah — Calyaby — Thb  Sbpulchrb. 

Jerusalem!  What  thoughts  came  trooping  through  cor 
mind,  as  on  the  following  morning,  we  passed  through  the 
Damascus  gate  into  the  city  !  ''  Our  feet  shall  stand  within 
thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem." 

"Of  Judah's  crown  the  bnghtest  gem!" 

How  shall  our  pen  describe  this  most  wonderful  city, 
through  whose  streets  the  feet  of  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings,  and  apostles,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  have 
passed!  That  we  should  enter  into  a  history  is  not 
contemplated  by  us,  and  probably  not  desired  by  the  reader, 
and  yet,  we  may  profitably  touch  some  of  its  historic  scenes 
in  order  to  better  understand  the  Book  which  devotes  so 
many  pages  to  its  former  generations,  and  the  striking 
fulfillment  of  its  prophesies,  for,  remember,  that  this  is 
the  only  city  over  which  the  Son  of  Grod  wept  because  it 
did  not  know  the  day  of  its  visitation. 

The  city  comes  to  our  notice  quite  early  in  the  history 
of  God's  people.  When  Abraham  was  returning  from  pursu- 
ing the  confederate  kings  of  the  plain  we  find  Melchizedek 
King  of  Salem  meeting  him  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
blessing  him.  This  same  king,  Melchizedek,  was  a  "priest 
of  the  most  high  God."  Later  on,  in  the  times  of  the  judges, 
it  was  known  as  Jebus.  No  doubt  the  Jebus-Salem,  after 
the  conquest  of  David  became  the  Jerusalem,  the  slight 
change  in  the  two  names  being  made  for  euphony.  More 
than  once  in  the  Bible  it  is  called  the  holy  city,  and  even 
the  Arabs  of  to-day  call  it  El  Khuds,  that  is,  "  the  holy." 

During  the  conquest  period  of  the  Israelites,  Jerusalem 
remained    undisturbed,    the    indomitable    courage    of  the 
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Jebusites  holding  it  against  all  the  power  of  united  Israel. 
Their  king,  Adoni-zedek  (Joshua,  10 :  1)  may  have  been  a 
deseendent  of  the  pious  Melchi-zedek,  as  the  names  are 
similar.  This  king,  as  mentioned  in  last  chapter,  was  in 
the  confederation  to  resist  Joshua's  invading  hosts,  and  was 
slain  at  the  decisive  battle  at  Beth-horon.  However,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Joshua,  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the 
united  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  as  dangerous  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  former,  when  the  lower  city,  perhaps 
on  Acra,  was  taken  and  burned,  but  the  fortress  was  found 
impregnable,  by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also  the  nature  of 
the  place.  The  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jebusites  through  four  centuries. 

With  the  accession  of  David  a  new  era  began  in  Israel, 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom  soon  felt  the  strong  hand  of 
its  new  master.  He  was  not  one  to  brook  a  foreign  fortress 
in  the  centre  of  his  realm,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
over  united  Israel  he  marched  against  it,  and  demanded  its 
surrender.  Trusting  to  their  strong  situation,  the  Jebusites 
refused,  and,  as  an  insult,  placed  "  the  blind  and  the  lame  " 
on  its  walls  in  mockery  of  his  attempt.  But,  under  the 
valiant  Joab,  the  height  was  scaled,  the  fortress  was  taken, 
and  Jerusalem  was  thenceforth  "  the  City  of  David."  Under 
David  and  Solomon  it  reached  its  greatest  glory  and  wealth. 
When  ReBoboam  ascended  the  throne  of  his  grandfather 
David,  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  took  it  without  resistance, 
and  robbed  it  of  its  wealth.  In  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,  it 
was  restored  to  something  like  its  former  prosperity,  but 
under  his  son  Jehoram,  it  was  taken  by  a  sudden  attack  ot 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  again  plundered.  Under 
Athaliah  it  became  a  shrine  of  abominable  Baal  worship, 
but  was  reformed  by  Jehoiada  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
reign  of  Joash.  However,  in  his  later  years,  Joash  allowed 
the  people  to  relapse  into  idolatry,  with  the  usual  result,  for 
it  drew  Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  upon  the  city,  and  was  only 
kept  from  entering  it  by  a  gift  of  its  treasures.  The  city 
was  again  plundered  under  its  next  king,  Amaziah.    All 
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will  recall  the  march  of  the  Assyrians  against  the  city  in  tlie 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  how  the  angel  slew  the  hosts  in  a 
night.  After  the  death  of  Josiah  it  was  entered  by  the 
Egyptians  under  Necho,  but  its  final  destruction  was 
wrought  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Twice  he  visited  it  with 
a  heavy  hand,  setting  up  one  king  after  another,  and,  when 
his  vassal  Zedekiah  again  rebelled,  he  besieged  it  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  at  last  made  a  breach  in  its  walls  and  took 
it  by  storm.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  city  was  abso- 
lutely destroyed,  and  made  a  heap  of  ruins  while  its  people 
were  carried  into  captivity. 

After  laying  desolate  for  fifty  years,  the  city  was  again 
occupied  under  Zerubbabel,  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  remained  in  a  forsaken  condition  with  its 
walls  broken  down,  its  gates  dismantled,  and  its  inhabitants 
a  reproach,  until  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah.  Under  his 
administration  it  grew  rapidly,  and  once  more  became  the 
metropolis  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Alexander  the  Great  visited  it  in  b.  c.  332,  and  gave  the 
Jews  certain  privileges  in  his  empire.  The  city  once  more 
suflTered  reverse  when  Ptolemy  Soter,  King  of  Egypt,  took  it. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  because  the 
Jews  would  not  fight  on  that  day.  In  b.  c.  203,  it  was  taken 
by  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  and,  after  a  revolt,  again  by 
his  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  latter  capture  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  which 
thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  city  was  again 
rescued  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  worship  in  the  temple 
restored.  Under  the  Maccabean  princes  Jerusalem  was  for 
a  season  prosperous,  though  with  occasional  reverses. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  Roman  period  when,  b.  c.  65,  it 
was  besieged  under  Pompey.  Herod  the  Great  beautified 
the  city,  erected  many  buildings,  and  rebuilt  the  temple 
throughout.  This  was  the  Jerusalem  in  which  Jesus  taught, 
and  over  which  he  wept. 

Alas,  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past  did  not  seem  to  suffice, 
and  once  more  the  sword  must  come.    And  this  time  it  was 
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the  most  terrible  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  This  was  in  a. 
i>.  70,  when  the  Roman  army  under  Titus,  demolished  and 
burned  the  city  and  temple,  and  for  the  second  time  Jerusa- 
lem was  left  an  utter  desolation.  For  fifty  years  aifter  this 
bloody  siege,  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned,  and  probably 
remained  uninhabited.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  because  of 
the  trouble  Bar-Cocheba,  a  false  pretender,  gave  him,  re- 
solved to  wipe  out  the  name  and  memory  of  Jerusalem  by 
establishing  a  heathen  city  upon  its  site.  He  did  so,  and 
named  it  Aelia  Capitolina,  and  built  on  Moriah — the  temple 
aite — a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  allowed  no  Jews  to  enter  its 
walls,  a  prohibition  which  remained  until  the  empire  became 
Christian. 

Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  restored  the  an- 
cient name,  and  his  mother,  Helena,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  city  a.  d.  326.  The  emperor  Julia,  a.  d.  360,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Christians,  undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  to 
make  it  once  more  a  Jewish  centre,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  plans  by  earthquakes  and  the  leaping  forth  of  subter- 
ranean fires.  Referring  to  this  event,  Ammianus  Marcillinus, 
himself  a  heathen  and  a  companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor, 
says :  *^  Horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foun- 
dations, with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the 
place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and 
blasted  workmen."  The  undertaking  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Evidently  Grod  designed  that  no  more  temples  should  be 
built  on  Mt.  Moriah. 

For  the  next  three  hundred  years  the  city  is  visited  with 
fire  and  sword,  until  in  a.  d.  637,  it  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Moslems,  then  ruled  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and, 
though  often  visited  by  persecution,  the  city  has  gradually 
recovered  until  now  it  has  a  population  of  75,000. 

Thus  we  have  given,  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  the 
outline  of  Jerusalem's  history.  It  has  sustained  twenty- 
seven  sieges,  has  three  times  been  utterly  destroyed,  again 
and  again  its  streets  have  been  deluged  with  human  blood, 
and  portions  of  the  city  plowed  as  a  field.     Indeed  there  is 
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now  a  wheatiield  where  once  8olomou's  arch  united  Mt.  Zion 
with  Mt.  Moriah.     It  in  estimated  that  the  Jerusalem   of 
David  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  under  the  present  city,  the 
Jerusalem  of  our  Lord's  time  lies  buried  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  City  of  David.    The  present  city  is  built  upon  the  debris 
of  former  cities.   In  our  walks  about  Jerusalem,  we  have  seen 
streets  once  thronged  with  life  and  industry,  now  plowed  as 
a  field.    As  we  beheld  these  things,  we  thought  upon  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  '*  Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  (Moriah) 
of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.  "     Micah,  3:  12- 
8o  then,  the  city  which  our  eyes  behold  to-day  (with  here 
and  there  a  landmark  excepted)  is  not  the  city  of  our  Bible, 
and  we  can  not  enter  into  any  pious  veneration  of  its  walls 
or  streets.    However,  many  localities  both  inside  and  outside 
the  city  walls  are  well  defined  as  the  sites  and  places  where 
priests  and  prophets,  apostles  and  confessors  labored,  suffered 
and  died,  and  where  Jesus  walked  and  taught.    These  to  us 
have  the  liveliest  interest,  and  even  in  the  desolation  and 
debris,  and  plowed  fields  we  read  the  dealings  of  God  with 
His  people  and  see  in  them  the  fulfillment  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  His  Word,    And  hence  we  have  no  thought  of  filling 
these  pages  with  sentimentalities,  but,  with  the  open  page 
of  the  Book  before  us,  study  the  fulfillment  of  those  things 
which  God  declared  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets  and  by  his 
Son.    For — 

"Low  in  the  dust,  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 

Zion,  thy  polished  stones  ai-e  laid; 
Temple  and  8ti*eet,  and  wall  o'erthrown, 

By  Gentile  hands  a  ruin  made. 

Where  kings,  and  pnests,  and  prophets  trod. 

Where  royal  David's  harp  was  strung, 
And,  thundcr-Iike,  the  hosts  of  God, 

Assembled  tribes,  their  anthems  sung. 

The  desolater's  hand  hath  been — 

The  scoffer  now  is  ruler  there- 
And  Omar*s  hated  doom  is  seen 

Where  rose  Jehovah's  house  of  prayer. 
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And  far  from  Judah's  ancient  home, 

Thy  children  seek  in  vain  a  i^est ; 
O'er  the  wide  world  the  outcast  roam. 

By  man  despis'd,  by  Qod  nnblest." 

Prom  all  onr  previous  readings  we  never  fully  compre- 
hended the  inner  and  outer  surroundings  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
though  now  it  is  clear  to  us,  yet  may  fail  to  describe  it  to  our 
readers.  Jerusalem  is  and  ever  has  been  emphatically  a 
place  of  mountains,  both  inside  and  outside  its  walls.  The 
city  has  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  on 
four  hills.  These  however  are  not  very  marked,  save  as  one 
goes  from  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  Mt.  Zion  which  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  city.  These  four  elevations,  none  of 
which  are  so  marked  as  the  hill  streets  of  Albany,  or  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  or  of  Portland,  Me.,  are  known  in  the  Bible  as, 
1.  Mt.  Zion  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city.  2.  Acra 
a  little  east  of  north  from  Zion  and  is  irregular  in  shape.  3. 
Mt.  Moriah  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  temple  and  now 
by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  4. 
Bezetha,  west  of  north  from  Mt.  Moriah.  Outside  are  two 
very  deep  valleys.  1.  The  Kedron.  This  runs  along  the 
east  side  of  the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  is  perhaps  six 
hundred  feet  deep.  2.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom.  This  takes 
its  rise  in  the  southwestern  border  of  the  city.  It  passes 
south  along  the  west  front  of  the  city,  thence  southeast  until 
it  unites  with  Kedron.  These  two  valleys  compass  the  city 
on  three  sides.  The  lower  half  of  Kedron  is  also  known  as 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  also  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
comes  down  between  Mt,  Zion,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  hill  of  Acra  and  Mt.  Moriah,  and  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Kedron  and  Hinnom  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  Beyond 
these  valleys  are  the  mountains  which  surround  Jerusalem, 
and  are  from  500  to  600  feet  higher  than  the  valley,  and 
from  150  to  200  higher  than  the  city.  On  the  northeast  is 
Mt.  Scopus,  where  the  Roman  army  encamped  during  the 
siege  of  a.  d.  70.  A  little  south  of  this  is  Viri  QalUaeij "  men 
of    Galilee,'*    from    a    tradition    that    the    angels    at    the 
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time  of  Christ's  ascension  appeared  upon  it.    Below  this,  and 
directly  east  of  the  city,  is  Mt.  Olives.     Farther  south  is  tlie 
peak  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  the  traditional  place  where  tlie 
prophets  are   buried.    Next  comes  the  Mount  of  Offense, 
from  the  idol  worship  which  Solomon  established  upon  it. 
Crossing  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  we  come  to  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  where  Judas  is  said  to  have  bargained 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  Lord.    Beyond  this  to  the  west  and 
northwest,  is  a  plain  that  is  comparatively  level  ground, 
stretching  away  for  several  miles  towards  Bethlehem  on  the 
south  and  Mt.  Ephron  on  the  west,  and  Ramah  (Samuel's 
home)  to  the  northwest.    These  are  the  general  features  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings.     In  our  walks  in  and  about 
the  city,  we  shall  describe  these  localities  more  fully.     Per- 
haps we  should  add  that  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
built  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  in  1542,  and  has  six  gates.  Doubt- 
less the  present  wall  does  not  cover  so  much  ground  as  the 
walls  in  Christ's  time,  for  the  greater  portion  of  Mt.  Ziou  now 
lies  outside  the  city  walls,  and  is  cultivated.     Have  literally 
seen  Zion  plowed  as  a  field,  as  the  prophet  declared  it  would 
be.     With  this  brief  description  of  the  location   and  sur- 
roundings of  Jerusalem,  we  will  now  visit  some  of  the  locali- 
ties within  the  city.    One  of  the  first  things  that  impresses 
a  traveler  is  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.     Only  one  street, 
and  that  for  a  few  blocks  only,  is  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
carriage  or  wagon.    During  a  residence  of  seven  weeks,  we 
saw  but  one  vehicle  within  the  city  walls.     A  few  of  the  hill 
streets  contain  stone  steps  of  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
each  in  elevation.     The  street  scenes  of  Alexandria   and 
Cairo,  already  described,  are  daily  witnessed  here.    The 
bazaars,  and  the  strange,  endless  throng  charm  and  enter- 
tain the  beholder.     We  often  stop  and  watch  the  fascinating 
sight.    There  are  no  sidewalks,  and  donkeys  ftnd  camels, 
often  loaded  with  great  burdens  by  their  unfeeling  masters, 
have  the  right  of  way. 

Starting  from  the  Damascus  gate,  we  pass  down  the  street 
of  the  same  name  through  the  market  place  to  David  street, 
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thence  up  David  street  to  the  Tower  of  David.  These  streets 
are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and  are  the  great  commer- 
cial centres.  There  are  many  things  that  remind  us  of  Bible 
incidents.  For  example,  we  have  just  witnessed  two  men 
measuring  oats.  The  measure  was  filled,  shaken,  pressed 
down  with  the  hands,  heaped  up,  running  over,  a  little  hole 
made  in  the  top,  and  a  few  more  grains  poured  on,  and  then, 
to  give  good  measure,  a  handful  was  thrown  into  the  pur- 
chaser's sack.  How  it  recalled  to  us  the  promise  of.  the  Lord 
as  recorded  in  Malachi,  8: 10.  The  money  changers  are  here. 
And  they  are  sharp  fellows.  They  will  cleverly  beat  you 
out  of  forty  cents  in  changing  a  Napoleon  (a  four  dollar 
French  gold  coin),  and  send  you  away  smiling  only  to  dis- 
cover the  fraud  when  it  is  too  late  to  call  them  to  account. 
But  one  is  seriously  reminded  of  the  whip  of  smaU  cords  I 

And  so  we  pass  up  through  the  busy  street  and  arttve  at 
the  Tower  of  David.  It  evidently  is  an  old  land-mark,  at 
least  the  lower  portion,  for  the  stones  in  the  wall  contain  the 
''old  Jewish  bevel."  It  was  doubtless  built  by  David. 
It  is  very  strong  and  its  base  can  be  flooded  with 
water.  Passing  on  to  Mt.  Zion,  we  come  to  the  tomb 
'  of  David.  What  thoughts  of  sacredness  cluster  round 
this  memorable  place  I  Here  lie  the  ashes  of  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  and  others  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  and  we  thought  of  the  apostle  Peter  (to  whom  these 
tombs  furnished  an  illustration),  when  he  said,  "His 
(David's)  sepulcher  is  with  us  unto  this  day."  Our  heart 
went  out  over  the  centuries  as  we  stood  in  the  Neby  Daud, 
and  realized  that  here  the  author  of  the  sweet  Psalms,  which 
have  charmed  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  all  believers  for 
thousands  of  years,  is  resting.  As  we  gazed  upon  the  sacred 
place,  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Mohammedans, 
Copts,  Jews  and  Christians,  we  thought  on  the  life  of  David 
— as  a  siimer  and  as  a  saint — ^how  God  loved  him — ^how  he 
punished  him  for  his  sins— how  he  blessed  him  in  his  virtues. 
What  a  lesson  one  may  learn  out  of  the  life  of  the  Royal 
Psalmist.     Here  lies  the  humble  Bethleheniite  shepherd  boy, 
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the  son  of  Jesse,  the  hero  of  the  armies  of  Saul,  the  victor  of 
Goliath,  the  greatest  of  Israel's  kings,  the  sweetest  singer  of 
all  the  ages.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  real  resting 
place  of  the  Royal  Psalmist. 

We  next  passed  down  the  wall  from  Mt.  Zion  to  the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley,  walking  most  of  the  distance  on  the  wall  itself. 
As  we  did  so,  we  were  reminded  of  Nehemiah's  night  ride 
over  the  same  places.    He  says,  '^  I  arose  in  the  night,  I  and 
a  few  men  with  me ;  neither  told  I  any  man  what  my  Gfqd 
had  put  in  my  heart  to  do  at.  Jerusalem ;  neither  was  there 
any  beast  with  me,  save  the  beast  that  I  rode  upon,  and  I 
went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley  (probably  lead- 
ing down  to  Siloam— closed  now),  and  to  the  dung  port  (this 
is  still  here),  and  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  were 
broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  consumed  with  fire. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain  (En-rogel),  and 
to  the  King's  pool  (lower  Gihon),  but  there  was  no  place  for 
the  beast  that  was  under  me  to  pass,"  because  of  the  debris 
and  the  sudden  falling  away  of  the  hill  (Mt.  Zion)  into  the 
valley  of  Hinnom — the  upper  portion  of  it.     This  concludes 
the  first  night's  ride,  and  Neheraiah  compassed  half  of  the 
wall — the  south  and  west.  The  second  night  (see  Nehemiah, 
2 :  15)  he  commenced  at  the  same  point  as  in  verse  13,  but 
instead  of  following  the  south  wall  west,  he  followed  the  east 
wall  from  its  southeast  corner,  east  "by  the  brook,"  that  is, 
the  brook  Kedron.     Why  he  returned  by  the  valley  gate 
instead  of   compassing  the   north   side,   does  not  appear, 
unless  the  north  wall  was  not  broken  down,  which  ia  quite 
probable.     The  walk  was  a  very  interesting  one,  for,  from 
the  wall  we  could  view  both  the  city  on  the  inside  and  the 
deep  valleys  on  the  outside. 

We  then  passed  over  to  Mt.  Moriah  from  the  valley  gate. 
As  we  walked  up  the  steep  path  we  thought  of  Abraham 
who  had  come  a  three  days'  journey  from  Beer-Sheba  to  offer 
up  Isaac.  We  can  well  imagine  how  Abraham  must  have 
felt  as  he  walked  up  that  steep  hill  with  the  sacrificial  fire 
and  knife,  and  his  beloved  Isaac  drudging  on  behind  with 
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the  wood  upon  his  shoulder,  asking  thiis  startling  question : 
'^  M7  father,  behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?''    Abraham's  unfaltering  faith 
could  only  reply,  "  My  son,  Gtod  will  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering."    And  then  here,  on  Mt.  Moriah,  in 
after  years,  was  built  that  marvelous  temple  which  was  a 
wonder  of  the  world,  covering  an  area  of  nineteen  acres,  on 
the  very  spot  where  Abraham's  altar  was  reared.    It  was 
built  chiefly  of  white  stone — a  pure  white — taken  from  Solo- 
mon's Quarries  beneath  the  city.    To  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
approaching  the  city,  it  must  have  appeared  as  a  mountain 
of  snow.    And  then  our  mind  ran  on  to  the  time  of  the 
Saviour,  when  the  former  temple  and  its  glory  had  been 
replaced  by  Herod's  temple,  when  a  greater  than  Solomon 
walked  in  its  courts,  and  taught  in  its  audience  chambers ; 
when  the  rulers  of  the  people  rejected  His  gracious  words 
and  finally  rejected  Him,  and  of  His  memorable  words  in 
His  departure  from  the  temple :  "As  for  these  things  which 
ye  behold,  the  days  will  come  in  which  there  shall  not  be 
left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 
How  literally,  how  sadly,  how  wonderfully  fulfilled  I 

We  passed  out  of  the  temple  area  and  longed  to  find  the 
house  where  was  that  "  upper  chamber,"  in  which  the  Lord 
with  his  disciples  partook  of  the  last  meal.  The  place  is 
pointed  out  on  Mt.  Zion,  but  we  could  not  believe  it  was 
there,  as  the  place  is  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
while  the  gate  leading  to  Mt.  of  Olives  is  in  the  northeastern 
part,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  house  stood  among  the  homes 
of  the  nebility  on  Mt.  Zion.  But  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
city,  and  probably  not  very  far  from  what  is  now  known  as 
St.  Stephen's  gate,  for  this  gate  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
road  leading  down  to  the  Kedron  valley  and  Mt.  Olivet,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  temple  ground.  Somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  the  Lord  and  his  disciples  gathered  around  the 
memorable  table  of  the  passover,  when  Jesus  laid  aside  his 
garments,  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,  and  washed  his 
disciples*  feet,  and  when«  he  had  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
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table  was  troubled  in  spirit  because  one  of  his  followers  vrss 
about  to  betray  him,  and  then,  after  Judas  had  gone  out, 
were  uttered  those  gracious  words  recorded  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  John's  gospel.  This  upper  room  was  also  the 
place  where  the  disciples  waited  for  the  Pentecost,  which, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out,  caused  such  a  commo* 
tion  among  the  people  as  to  cause  them  to  throng  the  streets 
by  thousands,  and  to  listen  to  Peter's  sermon  until  their 
hearts  were  pricked  and  they  cried  out:  "Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Another  place  which  interested  us  exceedingly  and  seemed 
to  bear  the  marks  of  being  genuine,  was  the  judgment  hall 
of  Pilate,  which  is  now  a  part  of  a  convent.  The  old  stone 
arch,  called  the  "  Ecce  Homo  arch^'"  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  judgment  hall,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
entering  you  pass  under  it.  Its  evident  antiquity  leaves  lit- 
tle room  to  doubt  its  genuineness.  There  is  also  in  the 
chapel  an  old  stone  pulpit  which  formerly  stood  in  the  street 
and  from  which  the  prophets  preached.  Dovm  in  the  vaults 
under  the  house,  six  feet  below  the  present  streets,  are  to  be 

seen  ninety  feet  of  the  original  pavement  of  the  street 

doubtless  the  same  stones  which  were  pressed  by  the  feet 
of  the  Redeemer  in  his  humiliation.  This  is  the  only  place 
in  Jerusalem  where  the  original  pavement  is  to  be  seen,  and 
it  is  the  very  pavement  over  which  once  rolled  the  chariots 
of  Herod  and  of  Pilate,  and  where  the  multitude  stood  when 
they  cried  out,  "Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify 
hun." 

Down  from  Pilate's  judgment  hall  leads  the  street  known 
as  "  Via  Dolorosa,''  Of  course  the  old  street  is  from  six  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  present,  nevertheless,  we  felt  we  were 
walking  near  where  the  "Man  of  Sorrow"  passed  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  How  precious  the  story  of  His  redeem- 
ing love !  We  looked  at  the  place  pointed  out  where  the 
cr^s  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  Christ,  thence  passed  on 
n^H  ourselves  at  the  place  where,  it  is  said,  Jesus  sank 

^r  the  cross.    Here  they  compelled  Simon,  a  Cyrenian, 
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to  carry  the  burden.  The  next  station  marks  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  leaned  for  support.  A  little  farther  on  we 
come  to  the  house  of  Veronica,  who  is  said  to  have  wiped 
the  Redeemer's  brow,  and  on  whose  handkerchief  the  imprint 
of  the  Saviour's  features  was  left.  A  little  farther  on  is  the 
place  where  the  suffering  Redeemer  turned  to  the  weeping 
women  and  said :  '*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.''  Luke,  23 :  28. 
Aud  so  on  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  we  do 
not  believe  marks  the  site  of  crucifiidon.  It  is  not  important 
to  know  where  Calvary  was.  As  we  stood  on  the  wall  near 
the  Damascus  gate  and  looked  over  the  city,  we  felt  every 
nerve  in  us  thrill  at  the  thought  that  somewhere  within  the 
range  of  our  vision,  the  cross  was  reared  on  which  the 
Saviour  had  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  within  the 
same  radious  was  the  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  where 
he  was  laid,  and  from  which  he  arose  from  the  dead.  If  the 
Via  Dolorosa  does  not  mark  the  path  he  trod,  it  was  along 
some  of  these  very  streets  that  he  bore  the  cross  to  Calvary. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  it  was  out  of  the  Damascus  gate,  as 
we  shall  presently  show.  But  what  matters  it  whether  it 
was  on  this  square  yard  or  that  ?  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  the  fact  and  to  realize  that  we  stood  near  the  spot. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  great  mass  of  build- 
ings, rich  in  ornamentation,  fragrant  with  insense,  resonant 
with  the  constant  chant  of  priests,  and  lighted  by  hundreds 
of  lamps  which  are  kept  constantly  burning.  There  are  no 
less  than  a  dozen  different  chapels,  while  in  the  great  rotunda 
is  the  sepulchre.  In  this  church,  or  rather  congeries  of 
churches,  one  is  shown  so  many  sacred  things  and  sacred 
places,  that  we  soon  grow  bewildered  and  totally  incredu- 
lous of  the  whole.  For  example  we  were  shown  the  stone  of 
anointment,  on  which  the  body  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been 
lain  when  it  was  anointed  by  Nicodemus ;  the  spot  where 
the  women  stood  and  witnessed  the  annointment ;  the  sepul- 
chre where  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid ;  the  stone  which 
the  angel  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the  grave  and  on  which 
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he  afterwards  sat ;  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of 
Nicodemus,  and  of  Adam ;  a  fragment  of  the  column  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  when  scourged;  Grolgotha,  in 
which  is  shown  the  cleft  in  the  rock ;  the  stone  on  which  the 
cock  stood  which  crowed  when  Peter  had  thrice  denied  his 
Lord,  and  many  other  sacred  frauds  are  exhibited  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  and  are  believed  in  by  thousands,  who  visit 
and  kiss  each  relic  as  if  their  souFslife  depended  upon  their 
devotions.    All  Biblical  archsBologists  are  agreed  that  this 
church  cannot  be  upon  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  neither  can  it  mark  the  place  of  his  burial,  for  it  is 
stated  positively,  in  the  gospels,  that  he  suffered  without 
the  gatOj  and  recent  explorations  have  made  it  certain  that 
in  Christ's  time,  as  now,  this  place  was  inside  the  city  walls. 
That  this  is  the  site  has  no  higher  authority  than  a  woman 
eighty  years  of  age,  who,  without  knowledge  or  regard  to 
historic  places,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Cross  of  Christ 
here.     But,  for  all  this,  it  is  a  remarkable  church,  and  is 
invested  with  very  great  interest  as  being  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  all  the  world  to  millions  of  human  beings.     For  1,*600 
years  the  Catholie  world  has  accepted  this  as  the  place  of 
burial  of  our  Lord,  and  during  that  time  great  wars  were 
waged  for  its  possession.    The  object  of  the  Crusaders  which 
involved  Europe  and  the  East  in  war  for  a  century,  was  to 
recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  believed  to  be  within 
the  walls  of  this  sanctuary.    So  that  even  as  an  historical 
monument,   it  is  of  the   deepest  interest,   and  cannot  be 
entered  without  a  feeling  of  veneration.     But  more  than  this, 
it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  faith  and  hope,  by  the  tears 
and  prayers,  of  generations,  and   we  could  not  restrain  a 
feeling  of  profound  reverence  as  we  stood  with  uncovered 
head  amid  the  throngs  of  kneeling  worshippers.    Thousands 
of  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  pilgrims  come  here  annually, 
and  devoutly  kiss  every  sacred  spot  about  the  church,  often 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  shrines,  until  the  stones 
are  worn  smooth,  and  then  go  home  to  have  the  odor  of 
sanctity  about  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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The  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  "  is  another  interesting 
place  and  is  visited  by  nearly  every  traveler.  It  is  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  and  reached  through  narrow  and  filthy 
streets.  The  locality  is  against  the  southwest  wall  of  the 
temple.  Here,  where  the  original  temple  wall  for  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  is 
still  standing,  the  Jews  assemble  every  Friday  afternoon  to 
mourn  over  the  desecration  of  their  holy  places.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple  enclosure,  and  so  they  come 
as  near  to  it  as  possible  to  lament  for  '^the  city  that  is 
fallen."  When  we  visited  the  place  there  were  thirty  or  more 
standing  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  some  reading  with  a 
quick,  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  head  and 
body,  others  wailing  and  weeping  in  a  low,  plaintive  voice 
that  was  sad  indeed,  and  with  every  appearance  of  the 
deepest  grief.  Our  heart  ached  to  preach  to  them  Christ, 
whom  their  fathers  rejected. 

*'  Rifle,  captive  daughter !  Zion,  arise  I 

B*en  now  the  eye  of  faith  can  see 
A  growing  gloi*y  in  the  skies 

Which  soon  shall  bui-st  in  light  on  thee." 

The  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  sadness  of  the  mourners, 
the  memories  oi  the  ancient  glory  of  Israel,  the  present  sad 
condition  of  the  nation,  scattered  in  every  land  without  a 
home  or  country,  despised  and  persecuted,  the  voice  of  weep- 
ing which  was  sobbed  out  in  the  evening  of  that  day  —  all 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
pictures  we  have  ever  seen.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  in 
the  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jews,  have  no  idea  that  they 
will  ever  again  as  a  nation  occupy  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  impossible,  the 
formidable  of  which  is  the  vast  amount  of  property  here 
in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  who  will  neither  sell  or  surrender. 
But  we  do  believe  that  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will 
'Mook  on  Him  whom  they  pierced,"  and  be  gathered  as 
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a  people  into  the  faith  of  the  gospel.    May  Grod  hasten 
that  glad  day  I 

"  Messiah  comeB !    The  day  is  near, 

It  hastens  with  an  eagle's  speed. 
When  He,  thy  Saviour,  shall  appear « 

The  mighty  God,  and  David's  seed. 

The  cloudless  day 

Is  breaking  in  the  eastern  sky ! 

Jerusalem  shall  shine  again, 

And  Israel's  God  her  glory  own." 

Just  outside  of  the  area,  west  of  the  wailing-place,  a  small 
portion  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the  bridge  which  connected 
Solomon's  palace  on  Mt.  Zion  with  the  temple  are  still 
visible.  Over  this  arch  was  the  magnificent  causeway 
which  spanned  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  which,  when  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  saw,  "  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her." 

Another  interesting  place,  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  is  the 
"Pool  of  Bethesda."  The  true  location  of  this  place  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  we  went  down  to  it.  The 
"five  porches"  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Our 
dragoman  cast  a  stone  into  the  water,  and  the  sound  of 
it  showed  great  depth.  This  is  another  place  which  the 
Redeemer  visited.  Somewhere  within  these  porches  Jesus 
tread,  and  these  walls  echoed  to  his  voice.  Here  "lay 
a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered, 
waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water,  for  an  angel  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water."  Here  one  Sabbath  day  Jesus  came  on  an  errand 
of  mercy,  and,  seeing  the  impotent  man,  with  an  infirmity 
of  thirty-eight  years'  standing,  commanded  him  to  rise, 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  and  "immediately  the  man 
was  made  whole."    St.  John,  5 :  2-9. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  Bethesda,  is  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
Beyond  a  doubt  it  stands  on  the  site  or  near  it  of  the  gate 
through  which  Jesus  so  often  passed  on  his  way  to  Bethany, 
in  his  visits  to  Olivet,  and  out  of  which  he  passed  with  his 
disciples  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  on  the  memorable 
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ui^ht  of  Iiui  betrayal.  Near  this  gate,  just  outside  the 
city  wall,  is  the  reputed  spot  where  Stephen,  the  first  Christ- 
ian martTT,  was  stoned  by  the  enraged  Jews,  whose 
eKperience  in  stoning  the  prophet;*  had  made  them  skillful 
ilk  stoning  apostles.  But  Stephen,  "  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Uhost,"  amid  the  ra^e  of  the  angry  mob  and  the  flying 
atones,  "  looked  tip  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.' 
Acta,  7:55. 

Passing  up  the  street  from  the  "  Pool  of  Betbesda,"  and 
not  more  than  a  block  away,  we   come  to  the  site  of  the 


Tower  of  Antonio.  It  was  into  this  castle  that  Paul  was 
carried  after  he  was  rescued  from  his  murderous  enemies 
by  Lysias,  and  where  upon  the  stairs  of  the  castle  lie  made 
his  tirst  famous  defense  before  a  multitude  of  the  people. 

736948  A 
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And  so  we  passed  on  up  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  having  taken  our  readers  to  every 
point  of  interest  in  the  city.  We  are,  however,  reminded 
that  this  is  the  very  gate  through  which  Saul,  with  authority 
from  the  high  priest,  passed  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
^'breathing  out  threateuings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,"  that  if  he  found  any,  "he  might 
bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem." 

Perhaps  we  should  not  close  our  observations  about  Jer- 
usalem  without  making  mention  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
This  edifice  stands  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  is  the 
second  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Mohammedan  world — ^next 
after  Mecca.    While  we  are  not  an  admirer  of  the  mosque 
or    the   religion    for    which    it    stands,    yet    we    venerate 
the  sacred  ground  on  which  it  stands.     Under  the  dome 
of  the  mosque  lies  a  large  irrregular  stone  nearly  fifty  feet 
in  diameter.     It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble  floor, 
aud  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
inclosure.     This  is  the  highest  point  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  is 
the  place  where  Abraham  built  his  altar.     In  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple it  was  the  Holy  of  Holies.     We  are  quite  sure  that  we 
are  standing  on  the  threshing-floor  for  which  David  gave  the 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  where,  afterwards  the  presence  of  God 
was  manifest  in  the  cloud  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand 
to  minister  because   the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house.     In  one  of  the  rooms  in  Herod's  temple,  over  against 
the  treasury,  Jesus  sat  and  discoursed,  and  commended  the 
poor  widow's  two  mites  ;    and  here  the    apostles  came  to 
pray  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  world's 
Redeemer.  But  now  all  is  changed.    The  glory  has  departed, 
^'id  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  never  more  heard  amid  these 
Wenty-four  massive  pillars,  or  in  these  magnificent  enclos-  • 
^®a.     This  very  rock  on  which  Abraham's  sacrificial  fires 
^^®  burned  is  now  regarded  by  the  Mussulman  as  the  stone 
^^^ophecy  —  fallen  from  heaven,  eternally  fixed  by  Moham- 
^,  .  '       Many  absurd  things  are  told  the  traveler — all  of 
^^^  are  not  worth  repeating.    The  exterior  of  the  build- 
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ng  is  a  regular  octagon,  about  sixty  feet  each  side,  support- 
ing a  beautiful  dome.  Before  entering  the  mosque,  boots 
must  be  replaced  by  slippers  or  the  feet  in  some  way  covered, 
so  as  not  to  profane  the  holy  ground.  The  Moslems  generally 
enter  in  stocking-feet.  The  interior  is  most  magnificent. 
The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-four  pillars,  eight  of  which 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  We  also  noticed  the  "  Pil- 
lars of  Proof."  These  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Mosque  of 
Amrou,  Cairo,  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book, 
but  the  story  connected  is  different.  The  twe  columns  stand 
side  by  side,  with  but  a  narrow  space  separating  them, 
through  which,  it  is  said,  a  virtuous  man  may  pass  with  ease, 
but  for  a  liar  or  a  wicked  man  it  becomes  an  impossibility, 
no  matter  how  slight  he  may  be.  If  this  were  true,  then  all 
the  Mohammedans  would  be  excluded,  for  they  consider  it  a 
virlue  to  lie,  hence,  we  suspect,  these  "  Pillars  of  Proof,"  if 
ever  tested,  are  a  justification  of  their  wickedness. 

But  we  have  been  longing  to  visit  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.    To  us  these  two  places 
are  of  supreme  interest.     One  soon  loses  faith  in  many  of  the 
sacred  sites  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  city,  but  we  know 
that  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  and  i?vith  it  are  asssociated  some  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  precious  incidents  in  the  Saviour's  life.     It  was  his  favo- 
rite place  for  retirement  and  prayer,  so  that  every  foot  of  its 
soil  is  sacred.   One  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  Gospels 
is  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  busy  day  which  he  had 
spent  among  the  multitude — preaching  working  miracles, 
speaking  parables  and  giving  words  of  comfort  —  and  in  con- 
clusion, it  is  said  that  when  night  came  on,  "  every  man  went 
to  his  own  home.     But  Jesus  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
Doubtless,  he  spent  that  night  praying  under  one  of  the  old 
olive  trees,  which  then  as  now  were  found  everywhere  on  its 
sides  and  summit.    From  the  natural  lay  of  the  land  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  there  was,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  gate  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  city  on  the  present  site  of  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  or  near  it.    Through  this  gate  Jesus  in  his  visits  to 
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Olivet  and  Bethany  must  often  have  passed  after  his  days  of 
labor  in  the  temple,  as  also  on  the  memorable  night  of  his 
betrayal  by  Judas.      So  we  will  pass  through  this  gate,  in 
the  meantime  our  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  momentous 
scenes  enacted  along  our  footpath.     Once  through  the  gate, 
we  stand  on  the  brow  of  ML  Moriah  which  flows  steeply 
down  to  the  Kedron  valley — so  steep  that  no  wagon  could 
pass  over  our  route — ^to  a  depth  of  600  feet  or  more.     The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  brow  of  the  mountain  is 
densely  filled  all  along  its  east  side  with  Mohammedan 
graves.    Descending  into  the  valley  we  cross  the  Kedron  on 
a  stone  bridge.    The  brook  is  dry,  as  are  most  of  the  streams 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  but  all  along  its  would-be  mar- 
gins, on  either  side  are  beautiful  olive  trees,  and  from  amoog 
their  branches  birds  are  pouring  out  their  sweetest  songs  into 
the  clear,  fresh  morning  air,  praising  Qoi  out  of  full,  joyous 
hearts.    In  the  very  bed  of  the  brook  are  fine  terraced  gar- 
dens, and  everywhere  beautiful  flowers  are  lifting  their  faces 
to  the  sun.      The  landscape  is  charming  in  the   highest 
degree.    Passing  over  the  brook  we  come  directly  to  Gfetb- 
semane.     It  is  just  such  a  spot  as  the  Lord  of  Glory  would 
have  selected  for  retirement,  prayer  and  meditation,  and  the 
scene  of  Iris  great  sorrow.      The  traditional  site,  venerable 
and  beautiful  as  it  is  from  the  age  and  size  of  the  gray 
gnarled  olive  trees,  of  which  one  is  still  shown  as  the  Tree  of 
Agony,  is  perhaps  too  public — ^being,  as  it  always  must  have 
been  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  paths  which  lead  over 
the  summit  and  shoulder  of  Olivet — to  be  regarded  as  the 
actual  spot.    It  was  more  probably  one  of  the  secluded  hollows 
at  no  great  distance  from  it  which  witnessed  that  scene  of  aw- 
ful and  pathetic  mystery.    But  although  the  exact  spot  can 
not  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  general  position  of  Gfeth- 
semane  is  clear;  and  then,  as  now,  the  chequering  moon- 
light, the  gray  leaves,   the  dark  brown  trunks,   the  soft 
greensward,  the  ravine  with  Olivet  towering  over  it  to  the 
eastward,  and  Jerusalem  to  the  west,  must  have  been  the 
main  external  features  of  a  place  which  must  be  regarded 
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with  undying  interest  while  time  shall  be  as  the  place  Avhere 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  entered  alone  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow. 

Coming  to  a  place  we  seated  ourself  upon  a  stone,  under 
the  shadow  of  an  olive  tree,  and  we  thought  on  the  memora- 
ble event  enacted  somewhere  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
vre  were  sitting. 

In  that  "upi)er  room,"  in  Jerusalem,  the  passover  supper 
had  been  eaten.    In  the  meantime  night  had  come  down  upon 
the  city.    After  giving  to  the  pensive  disciples  the  comforting 
and  gracious  words  which  John  records  in  the  14th  chapter  of 
his  gospel  they  **  sung  an  hymn,"  and  went  out,  and  ''  they 
came   to  a  place  which  was  named  Gtethdemane;  and  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  'sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yon- 
der,' and  he  took  Peter  and  James  and  John,  and  began  to 
be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy,"  and  said  to  the  three  disciples 
"  My  soul  is  exceedingly  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  tarry  ye 
here,   and  watch  with  me ;  and  he  went  a  little  farther," 
Luke  says  ''  about  a  stone's  cast,"  **  and  fell  on  his  face  and 
prayed."    What  a  scene!     Here  under  the  shelter  of  these 
olive  trees  with  the  rays  of  the  full  moon  glinting  down 
through  the  branches,  the  Son  of  Grod  prone  upon  his  face 
praying  and  in  such  agony  of  spirit,  that ''  his  sweat  was  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground!"  At 
what  a  price  was  our  redemption  purchased!     What  love  di- 
vine that  holds  the  Sinless  One  in  such  agony,  that  an  angel 
must  needs  strengthen  him,  else  had  he  died  under  the  bur- 
den!    What  an  awful  hour  this  was  when 

Night  above  Judea's  mountains  folds  her  mantle  like  a  pall, 
While  the  shadows  of  her  flowing  robe  o*er  hill  and  valley  fall ; 
Sad  Gethsemane,  above  thee  seems  a  darker  shadow  thrown, 
Where  the  Saviooi*  kneeleth  in  his  agony  alone. 

Blessed  Lord,  what  bitter  anguish  in  that  dreadfal  hour  was  thine. 
When  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  seemed  against  thee  to  combine, 
When  the  angel,  bending  o'er  thee,  held  the  flaming  chalice  down. 
And  revealed  the  fearful  torture  of  the  cross  and  thorny  crown. 
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O  Gethsemane !  mute  witness  of  the  agony  of  God, 

Consecrated  by  his  sorrow,  ever  holy  be  thy  sod ; 

Mei-cy  in  his  heart,  with  Justice  8tn\nng,  there  the  vicfry  won. 

As  he  cried :  **  O  Heavenly  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ! " 

From  thy  ways  we  stray  too  often,  agonizing  Son  of  God, 

We  would  walk  to  heaven  on  roses,  while  on  thorns  thy  feet  have  irod ; 

Teach  our  hearts  that  it  is  only  by  the  cross  the  crown  is  won. 

In  the  hours  of  deepest  sorrow,  let  us  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

There  is  iio  place  in  or  about  Jerusalem  that  charms  us  so 
much  as  Gethsemane.  We  often  go  there  for  our  moming^ 
or  evening  walk.  There  is  such  a  sweet,  pensive  quaiutness 
about  the  place  that  charms  and  fascinates  us. 

Passing  out  of  the  garden  into  the  foot-path,  we  ascended 
Olivet.  Before  reaching  the  summit,  we  turned  aside,  where 
the  shelter  of  gnarled  old  olive  trees  offered  a  grateful  shade. 
We  are  assured  that  up  this  path,  over  which  we  have  just 
come,  those  sacred  footsteps  must  have  gone,  and  the  whole 
natural  scenery  is  the  same  that  w^as  familiar  to  His  eyes. 
Under  some  such  shelter  as  this,  sufficiently  withdrawn  from 
the  much  frequented  foot  path,  not  to  attract  the  passing 
multitudes.  He  sat  down  with  his  disciples,  and  delivered 
those  last  discourses  given  to  us  by  Matthew.  The  city  is  in 
full  view,  and,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  picture.  If  we  could  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  sat  at  His  feet  when  He  uttered  those  awful 
words  of  judgment,  and  looked  over  into  the  city  and  ob- 
served its  stately  palaces,  its  mighty  towers,  its  magnificent 
temple  peacefully  and  securely  sheltered  by  the  Roman 
government,  the  then  mistress  of  the  world,  whose  sway  was 
boundless  and  whose  power  none  had  the  hardihood  to  dis- 
pute, we  would  have  thought  the  fulfillment  of  such  prophecy 
improbable.  Yet  only  forty  years  passed  after  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Christ,  when,  ot  the  great  buildings,  "  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another,"  and  the  sacred  city  became,  as  it  is 
to-day,  "  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles."  Preceding  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  signs  of  anti-christs,  of  wars, 
earthquakes,  famines,  and  pestilence,  which  Christ  had  fore- 
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told,  were  literally  fultilled.    Of  the  signs  in  the  heavens, 

Josephus  records  that  for  one  year  before  its  overthrow,  a  star 

in  shape  like  a  sword  hung  over  the  doomed  city ;  that  there 

were  also  seen  in  the  heavens  war-horses  and  chariots  and 

armies  fighting ;  while  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  priests 

of    the    temple    heard    a    mighty  voice  saying,   ''Let  us 

depart/'    Tacitus  corroborates  these  statements.     Whatever 

credence  we  may  give  them,  it  is  indisputable  that  at  this 

time,  men  were  greatly  terrified  by  what  appeared  to  them 

portentious  omens.     The  dissensions  of  the  various  factions 

of  the  Jews  led  to  their  defiance  of  the  Roman  government, 

and  for  several  years  before  Titus  marched  upon  the  city, 

there   was   continual    contention   and    bloodshed.      At    the 

approach  of  the  Roman  ensigns,  the  Christians  in  the  city 

fled  to  Pella,  a  city  of  Decapolis,  and  thus  escaped.     In  the 

spring  A.  D.  70,  Titus,  with  four  Roman  legions  surrounded 

the  city.     Then  followed  the  seige,  during  which  the  sulBfer- 

ings  of  the  Jews  from  famine,  pestilence,  internal  dissensions 

and  continual  warfare,  are  inconceivable.    Josephus  writes, 

"  The  calamities  of  all  people  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

if  they  compared  with  those  suffered  by  the  Jews,  will  be 

found  far  surpassed  by  them."    A  striking  corroboration  of 

Christ's  words,  "There  shall  be  great  tribulation  such  as 

was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor 

ever  shall  be."    That  these  calamities  were  the  visitation  of 

the  venegance  of  their  Gk)d  was  recognized  even  by  Titus,  for^ 

when  at  length  the  walls  had  fallen,  and  he  stood  surveying 

the  mighty  walls  and  towers,  he  exclaimed,  "By  the  help  of 

Crod  we  have  brought  this  war  to  a  conclusion.     It  was  Grod 

who  drew  out  the  Jews  from  these  fortifications ;  for  what 

could  the  hands  or  military  engines  of  men  avail  against 

such   towers   as  these  ?"    And  it  is  said  he  refused  to  be 

crowned  for  this  victory,  saying  that  not  his  might,  but  the 

«*  anger  of  God  against  the  Jews,"   had  won  the  victory. 

Titus  had  ordered  that  the  temple  should  be  spared.     But 

Grod  had  otherwise  decreed,  and  a  soldier's  carelessness  or 

fanaticism  ftred  the  building,  which  was  thus  so  marred  that 
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Titus  leveled  it.  In  the  face  of  such  events  which  are  his- 
tory to  us,  how  inexpressibly  sad  are  the  words  of  Jesus, 
uttered  as  he  left  the  temple  for  the  last  time  utterly  rejected 
by  those  he  came  to  bless :  '*  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stouest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto 
yoii  desolate."  These  were  the  last  sad  words  uttered  by  the 
Saviour  of  men  in  the  temple.  He  "went  out  and  departed 
from  the  temple."    Matt.,  24  :  1. 

0  how  real  the  blessed  pages  of  the  Sacred  Book  are  to 
us,  as  we  sit  on  this  mountain  side,  and  read,  and  weep  (for 
tears  flow  unbidden)  and  pray,  0  Lord  keep  us  from  having 
a  hard,  unbelieving  heart.  Would  that  we  had  the  gift  of 
impressing  these  living  realities  upon  all  who  yet  discredit 
God's  precious  Word. 

Returning  to  the  foot-path,  we  pass  to  the  sunmiit  of  Olivet, 
called  the  Mt.  of  Ascension.  Here  are  a  number  of  build- 
ings, together  with  convents,  churches,  and  a  great  tower. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  several  peaks  or  cones  formed 
by  depressions.  There  is  yet  another  cone  on  the  east  side 
of  the  crown  of  Ascension  over  which  we  are  now  pass^ 
ing.  Those  already  described  all  face  Jerusalem,  but  this 
lateral  peak  falls  rapidly  away  to  Bethany,  In  fact  Bethany 
is  on  its  lower  (eastern)  side.  We  believe  this  peak,  above 
Bethany,  to  be  the  true  place  of  ascension.  Luke  says  Jesus 
led  out  the  disciples  "  as  far  to  Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  hands,  and  blessed  them,  and  it  came  to  pass  while  he 
blessed  them  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into 
heaven."  This  lower  peak  of  Olivet  overlooking  Bethany, 
the  home  of  his  friends,  is  just  such  a  place  as  Jesus  would 
natually  select.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  summit  of  this  peak.  There  is  another  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  aft^er  his  resurrection,  which 
sustains  our  view,  namely,  he  never  appeared  to  any 
but   his    deciples    and    believers,    and   so,    in    the    pres- 
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eixce  of  this  compauy,  we  toay  well  believe  that  last  and 
great  event  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  Redeemer  took  place 
h0re.  Had  it  taken  place  on  the  reputed  ascension,  this  last 
great  and  glorious  display  of  His  divinity  could  not  only 
have  been  witnessed  from  every  street  in  Jerusalem,  but  all 
the  surrounding  country  on  the  west  side.  But  it  appears 
that  the  ascension  was  witnessed  by  the  Saviour's  immediate 
followers  only,  possibly  only  the  120  who  returned  to  the 
**  upper  room"  to  abide  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

No  doubt  the  Saviour  led  his  disciples  out  by  the  same 
path  we  have  just  come.  They  must  have  been  pensive  and 
sady  their  minds  alternating  between  fear  and  hope.  In  the 
midst  of  their  anxiety  and  suspense  they  ventured  to  ask, 
"  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  ?  "  They  could  not  give  up,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
the  idea  of  a  literal  kingdom.  But  while  the  blessed  Lord 
did  not  see  proper  to  disclose  the  "  times  or  seasons,  which 
the  Father  had  put  in  his  own  power,"  yet  he  comforted 
them  by  promising  them  a  far  richer  blessing,  namely,  the 
**  power  ^*  to  witness  for  Him  in  Jerusalem,  in  Judea,  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And 
so  they  came  to  this  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
eye  sweeps  over  the  country  from  the  nearer  foot  hills  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan  valley,  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
and  Gilead — ^a  grand  and  beautiful  sight  —  and  yet  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  Jerusalem.     And  what  a  scene  I 

The  sun  had  risen  bright  o*er  Palestine, 
And  lake  and  sea  mirrored  the  g'olden  sheen, 
While  fleecy  cfouds,  most  gorgeous  to  behold, 
Wera  dipped  in  crimson,  emerald,  blue  and  gold, 
All  bathed  in  light,  the  Mount  of  Olives  stood. 
No  caviling  throngs  to  bi'eak  its  solitude  ; 
No  Roman  soldier  with,  his  gleaming  spear, 
Or  canting  Pharisee,  or  scribe,  was  there. 
No  vestured  priest  that  morning  trod  its  ground. 
Nor  earthly  king  disturbed  its  peace  profound. 
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Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  devoted  friends,  the 
greatest  scene  in  the  life  of  Christ  (the  resurrection  only 
excepted)  is  enacted.  Jesus  in  the  centre  with  the  company- 
gathered  around  him,  like  Elisha  of  old,  half  divining  tiiat 
their  Master  would  be  taken  from  them.  He  stretched  out 
his  hands  in  benedictions  over  them,  and  thus,  by  the 
majesty  of  his  own  power  and  glory,  "He  was  taken  up; 
and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight."  What  a 
scene  I  The  great,  loving  heart  of  the  Saviour  must  have 
forgiven  that  rapt  gaze  of  his  disciples  as  they  looked  and 
watched  his  final  disappearance  into  heaven  !  "  And  while 
they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  be- 
hold, two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,"  and  said, 
"  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 
This  same  Jesus  which  ia  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven.*'  Luke,  in  his  Gospels,  says  the  disciples  "  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple  praising  and  blessing  God."  And  in  the  Acts,  this 
same  apostle  who,  in  his  Gospel,  says  that  Jesus  led  out 
his  disciples  as  far  as  Bethany,  says  they,  the  disciples, 
returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  mcmrd  called  Olivet^  which 
was  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  daxfs  journey P  This  would  not 
be  true  of  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  but  is  true  of  this  part 
of  Olivet.  And  so,  with  the  Book  as  our  guide,  we  assure 
our  readers  that  this  place,  just  above  Bethany,  witnessed 
the  ascension  of  Christ. 

Passing  down  Olivet,  on  the  east  side,  we  come  to  the 
public  well  of  Bethany.  In  true  oriental  usage,  there  were 
three  young  women  drawiiig  water,  and  each  heartily 
offered  us  a  drink  out  of  their  water  jars,  which,  of  course, 
we  declined,  when  the  trio  unitedly  extended  their  hands 
and  demanded  backsheesh  !  Over  a  stone  wall,  under  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  sunny  place,  almond  trees  were  in 
full  blossom.  They  were  the  first  we  had  seen.  The  tree 
and  blossom  resemble  our  cherry  tree. 

Bethany  is  situated  on  a  step  of  Olivet,  amid  delightful 
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surrouudiogB  and  abounding  in  olive,  pomegranate,  fig  and 
almond  trees,  and  associated  with  much  that  ia  iiitereating 


in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Here  dwelt  Mary,  Martha,  and 
Lazania  in  whose  home  Jesus  so  often  found  shelter,  refresh- 
ment, and  rest.  The  site  of  the  house  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  we  entered  the  ruins.  Somewhere  within  these  broken 
down  walls  our  Lord  reclined  while  Mary  sat  at  his  feet  so 
absorbed  in  the  spiritual  needs  of  her  houI  as  to  forget  the 
sisterly  part  to  Martha,  who  was  busy  in  the  material  needs 
of  the  body — "  in  much  serving."  One  of  the  touching 
scenes  in  the  life  of  these  sisters  is  brought  to  our  notice  in 
the  death  of  their  brother  Lazarus,  when  Jesus  was  in  "  Beth- 
abara  beyond  Jordan,"  who,  when  he  came,  fonnd  that  Laz- 
ania  had  lain  iu  the  grave  four  days.  And  as  Jesus  drew 
near  to  Bethany,  Martha  met  him  with  the  bitter  grief  of 
her  heart  leaping  intfl  words ;  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died  I "  These  bitter  expressions 
of  sorrow  brought  forth  those  memorable  words  of  the  Sa- 
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vioiiT :  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  I  "  Who  had  ever 
before  dared  to  make  such  a  declaration  f  The  announce- 
ment was  too  great  for  even  Martha  to  comprehend.  She 
believed  in  the  resurrection,  but  it  was  "  at  the  lafit  day.** 
The  tombs  of  kings,  priests  and  prophets  who  had  lived  and 
died  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  were  all  about  her,  and 
her  struggling  soul  could  think  only  of  "  the  last  day.**  Way 
back  in  the  dawn  of  human  history,  Job  had  asked :  **  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? "  Priests  had  taught,  had 
taken  life  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple  service,  but  left  the 
question  unanswered  ;  kings  had  subdued  and  humbled 
nations  in  their  march  to  conquest,  but  had  never  conquered 
death ;  prox)hets  had  in  a  very  few  instances  raised  the  dead 
to  life,  but  with  them  it  was  more  of  an  experiment  than  a 
blessed  assurance,  and  so  they  passed  it  by.  It  remained 
for  the  blessed  Son  of  Grod,  in  the  presence  of  these  bereaved, 
weeping  sisters,  to  stand  as  the  herald  of  life  and  glory,  and 
to  attest  his  words  by  that  wonderful  miracle  of  calling  Laz- 
arus back  to  life  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days !  The 
tomb  of  Lazarus  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  present  vil- 
lage, and  is  entered  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stone  steps  to  a 
chamber  of  ten  feet  or  more  below  the  ground.  The  chamber 
is  hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and,  since  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  was  to  prepare  their  tombs  in  their  life-time,  this  sep- 
ulchre gave  evidence  that  the  family  at  Bethany  were  well 
to  do,  if  not  of  the  wealthy  class.  We  went  down  into  the 
chamber  where  Lazarus  lay.  At  the  place  of  entranccf  was 
a  large  stone.  If  Jesus  stood  outside,  which  is  probable, 
there  is  a  naturalness  to  the  expression:  "He  (Jesus)  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth!"  for  the  winding 
passage  to  the  chamber  is  fully  twenty  feet,  and,  possibly 
more,  from  the  entrance.  "And  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth,"  that  is  walking  up  the  flight  of  stairs  as  out  of  a  vault. 
How  natural  the  language  of  the  Gospels,  and  how  plain  it 
all  is  now  as  we  see  it  with  our  eyes. 

Up  the  hill-side,  at  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  village, 
and  overlooking  it,  and,  perhaps  two  blocks  from  the  tomb 
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of  Ijazarus,  are  the  rained  walls  of  the  house  of  Simon. 
The  east  wall  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
ruins  show  that  it  was  a  large  house.    Here  lived  that  ^imou, 
who,  six  days  before  the  passover,  "  made  a  supper  '  for  the 
blessed  Lord,  and  Lazarus  and  Mary  and  Martha  were 
among  the  invited  guests,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  "  Martha 
served."    Mary,  however,  had  other  thoughts.    Do  not  know 
how  long  she  had  treasured  that  box  of  costly  spikenard. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  most  precious  thing  she  had,  but  not  too 
precious  to  pour  on  the  head  of  her  Lord,  "  as  he  sat  at 
meat,"  "  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  oint- 
ment," and,  no  doubt,  her  heart  with  joy.     But  Judas  was 
there,  and  saw  it,  and  was  indignant  at  such  extravagant 
waste,  and  asked,  •"  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  Uiree 
hundred  pence  ($45)  and  given  to  the  poor  ?"   But  Jesus  replied, 
"  Let  her  alone,  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept 
this,"  and  added,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this 
gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also 
this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her."     This  reproof  was  more  than  Judas  could  stand,  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  in  a  rage  he  went  out  from  that 
feast,  hastened  over  to  Jerusalem,  *'  unto  the  chief  priests," 
and  with  unseemly  haste  ask,  "  What  will  ye  give  me,  and 
I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  "     "And  they  covenanted  with 
him  for  Mrty  pieces  of  silver!'''     That  is,  he  sold  his  Lord  for 
one-third  of  the  price  of  the  ointment !  "    Alas,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  who  can  tell  it ! 

Bethany !  How  we  love  to  linger  here  and  think  of  Him 
who  rested  under  its  blossoming  almond  trees.  Many,  many 
times  did  we  walk  out  to  Grethsemane,  over  Olivet,  to  this 
quiet,  sunny  spot  and  so  return  by  the  road  we  will  now  de- 
scribe. Bethany,  ^  already  stated  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
lateral  or  eastern  cone  of  Olivet,  facing  southeastward.  Be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  cones  there  is  a  valley  which 
falls  away  to  the  south.  In  this  valley  is  Bethphage.  It  is 
just  such  a  spot  as  would  make  it  desirable  for  a  fig  orchard 
(as  its  name  indicates),  and  even  now  the  whole  valley  is 
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filled  with  fig  trees.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
Bethany.  Neither  Bethany  nor  Jerusalem  can  be  seen  from 
it,  so  deep  does  it  lie  in  the  valley.  This  place,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  associated  with  the  getting  of  the  colt  for  our 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  we  are  now 
passing  over  the  same  road.  We  have  often  in  our  lifetime, 
thought  upon  this  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  think  of  the  unpopularity 
of  this  wonderful  Teacher.  The  priests  and  Pharisees  had 
already  offered  a  reward  for  His  life,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this,  he  deliberately  arranges  to  enter  the  Holy  City  pub- 
licly and  in  triumph.  But  the  common  people  accounted 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  royal  Son  of  David.  The  multitude 
assembled  at  Bethany  and  Bethphage  was  largely  made 
up  of  those  who  had  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  augmented, 
no  doubt,  on  the  way,  especially  at  Jericho  where  Zacchaeus, 
Bartimaeus  and  others  joined  the  throng.  The  record  says  it 
waa  a  "  very  great  7nultUudey''  which  set  out  from  Bethphage, 
and  cut  down  palm  branches  and  spread  their  garments  in 
the  way.  The  palm  has  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  We  saw  but  two  trees,  one  in  the  court  yard  or 
area  of  the  temple,  the  other  near  the  "Jew's  wailing  place." 
The  palm  has  a  long  stem  or  trunk  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  with  a  single  crown  of  fern-like  branches  at  its  summit 
and  hence  would  be  difficult  to  cut  branches  from  it.  But 
while  in  Egypt  we  saw  the  palm  in  all  stages  of  its  growth. 
Some  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  crown 
nearly  or  quite  as  full  as  those  of  taller  growth.  When  the 
multitude  cut  down  palm  branches  it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the 
trees  of  lower  growth.  The  palm  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  no 
doubt,  was  much  more  abundant  than  now-.  Even  now  there 
are  quite  a  number  at  Joppa.  Thus  spreading  their  gar- 
ments and  palm  branches  in  the  way  "  the  multitude  that 
went  before  and  that  followed  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the 
son  of  David  ;  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  What  a  scene  that  throng  must  have  presented  as  it 
moved  up  over  the  eastern  crest  of  the  western  cone  of  Olivet  I 
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There  is  no  other  approach  to  Jerusalem  so  grand  as  this. 
All  at  once  the  grandeur  of  this  truly  beautiful  city  bursts 
upon  the  spectator  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers  and  palaces,  stately  buildings,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  8un*s  rays,  shine 
and  scintillate  with  inconceivable  splendor.  The  noble  and 
interesting  appearance  not  only  engrosses  one's  whole  at- 
tention, but  its  sacred  associations  fill  the  mind  with  rever- 
ence and  holy  thoughts.  The  beauty  of  the  approach  by 
which  Jesus  was  advancing  consists  in  this,  that  you  then 
burst  at  once  on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the  city  off 
from  the  surrounding  table-land,  presenting  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  city.  It  is  the  most  charming  picture  we  have 
ever  looked  upon,  and  its  sacred  associations  quite  over- 
whelmed our  feeling.  We  cried  for  holy  joy.  No  wonder 
the  multitude,  on  that  memorable  morning,  with  Jesus  going 
on  before,  cried :  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

"  With  naked  feet  the  hallowed  soil  they  tread ; 
To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they  bend. 
And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  tears  descend." 

It  is  significant  that  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord,  and 
therefore  of  his  Gospel,  was  by  this  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  for  on  the  east  side  is  the  "  Golden  Gate."  Through 
this  gate  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  passed  into  the  city  into 
the  temple.  This  gate  is  now  walled  up,  and  the  Moham- 
medans firmly  believe  that  the  next  time  the  city  is  taken  it 
will  be  by  the  Christians,  and  that  they  will  enter  the  city 
by  this  gate.  Amen !  Lord  hasten  the  day  when  the  Mus- 
sulman and  all  his  abominations  shall  be  driven  out  of  Thy 
sanctuary  and  out  of  the  city  which  is  called  by  Thy  name. 
It  is  a  humility  and  a  disgrace  that  a  Christian  must  wear 
over  his  boots  and  Christian  ladies  over  their  shoes  old,  torn 
and  filthy  rags,  under  the  apology  of  slippers,  before  they 
can  enter  the  ground  where  the  temple  stood,  where  the  holy 
of  holies  dwelled,  and  where  Jesus  worshipped.  The  Chris- 
tian nations  ought  to  wipe  this  disgrace  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.     May  that  Golden  Gate,  now  so  carefully  closed  up. 
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be  speedily  opened.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  or  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  again  be  exclusively 
occupied  by  them,  but  we  hope,  for  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
the  time  may  speedily  come  when  a  Christian  can  visit  Moant 
Moriah  without  the  permission  or  dictation  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Having  now  fully  described  Gethsemane,  Olivet,  and  Beth- 
any, we  will  continue  our  tour  around  the  outride  of  the  city. 
Just  below  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  we  come  to  the  tombs 
and  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.  It  is  a  sad,  depressing  sight. 
The  entire  southwestern  slope  of  Olivet  is  covered  with  Jew- 
ish tombs,  while  the  eastern  slope  of  Moriah  is  full  of  Mo- 
hammedan tombs— one  vast  field  of  the  dead.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  are  buried  here,  not  all  prophets  to  be  sure, 
but  people.  The  Jews  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  buried  near 
the  prophets.  And  how  strangely  inconsistent  —  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  those  whom  they  had  rejected  and 
stoned.  Both  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  believe  that  the 
general  judgment  will  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  below,  and  hence  the  devout  of  both  sects  desire  to  be 
buried  here  so  as  to  be  first  on  the  ground. 

A  little  farther  down,  in  the  King's  dale,  is  the  pillar  of 
Absalom.  It  is  prodigious  and  massive  monument  of  a  single 
stone  pillar,  ornamented  with  twenty-four  semi-columns  of 
Doric  order,  six  of  which  are  on  each  side.  Originally  there 
seems  to  have  been  four  openings  resembling  port-holes, 
one  on  each  side.  These  openings  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
defaced  by  stones  thrown  at  the  pillar.  The  interior  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  small  stones,  and  the  outside  to  a  consid- 
erable depth,  cast  by  Jews  from  time  immemorial,  to  show 
their  contempt  for  Absalom's  conduct.  Just  below  the  pillar 
of  Absalom  is  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  St. 
James.  But  we  do  not  think  it  the  burial  place  of  James  the 
apostle  and  brother  of  John,  whom  Herod  put  to  death  "  with 
the  sword."  It  must  be  some  other  St.  James,  as  the  apostle 
would  hardly  be  sepulchred  in  so  stately  a  place.  Near  to 
this  is  the  tomb  of  Zachariah,  claimed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the 
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tomb  of  the  prophet.  It  is  a  striking  pillar,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  cutting  the  rock  away  from  around  it,  and  is 
one  solid  mass  with  a  chamber  cut  out  inside,  and  has  a  secret 
passage  known  only  to  the  Jews.  It  is  surprising  that  these 
three  stately  monuments  have  survived  all  the  storms  of  war 
and  revolution  unharmed.  The  labor  expended  in  their  con- 
struction must  have  been  immense. 

We  now  pass  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  east 
of  which  is  the  upper  end  of  the  village  of  Siloam  perched 
upon  the  rocks,  and  before  us  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  called 
by  Christians  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin."    It  is  the  only 
natural  fountain  in  or  around  the  city,*and  its  action  is  inter- 
mittent, rising  and  falling  suddenly.     It  often  rises  five  or 
six  feet,  and  through  all  seasons  its  actions  and  supply  of 
water  are  the  same.    The  fountain  is  opposite  the  stone  Zohe- 
leth,  and  is  the  place  where  Adonijah  fermented  rebellion 
against  his  father  David.    1  Kings,  1 :  9.    Next  we  come  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.    It  is  located  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Kedron  (or  locally,  Jehoshaphat), 
valley.     It  is  fifty-two  feet  long  and  eighteen  wide.    There 
is  a  tunnel,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  for  1,750  feet  connec- 
ting it  with  the  spring  of  En-rogel.     We  have  personally 
conversed  with  a  man  worthy  of  credence,  who  when  a  boy, 
with  two  other  boys  passed  from  the  spring  along  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  rock-cut  stream,  and  came  out  at  8iloam, 
and  all  three  came  near  drowning,  for  while  in  the  passage, 
the  spring  siphoned,  the  water  rising  in  the  passage-way  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  vault  or  roof  of  the  tunnel.    This 
sudden,  irregular,  intermittent  rising  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  spring  sends  forth  a  stream  large  enough  to 
drive  a  mill.      It  was  to  this  pool  that  the  Saviour  directed 
the  blind  man  to  go  and  wash.    tit.  John,  9 :  7.    And  from 
Nehemiah,  3 :  15,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  wall  of  the  city 
extended  farther  south  than  the  present  wall.     Indeed,  the 
ruins  of   an  ancient  wall  (whether  of   Nehemiah  or    the 
Saviour's  time  we  cannot  tell)  can  still  be  traced  quite  near 
the  pool,  and,  no  doubt  the  "valley  gate"  of   Nehemiah 
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opened  near  this  pool,  for  he  expressly  states  that  Shallam 
repaired  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloam." 

We  are  now  opposite  the  village  of  Siloam,  end  *'tlie 
tower"  which  was  in  Siloam  which  fell  upon  eighteen  per- 
sons and  "  slew  them "  (Luke,  13 :  4),  was  probably  upon  & 
cliff  of  rocks,  as  many  of  the  present  dwellings  are  either 
cut  in  the  rock  or  perched  upon  the  cliffs  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  valley.  A  little  farther  down  the  valley  is 
another  pool  known  as  "  Birket  el  Hamra^''  and  is  now  empty 
and  nearly  filled  up  with  debris.  At  some  time  the  waters 
of  Siloam  must  have  flowed  into  it,  and  was  used  possibly 
for  irrigation,  as  below  are  beautiful  fields.  And  these  fields 
may  have  been  the  "  king's  garden "  mentioned  in  Nehe- 
miah,  3 :  15.  We  are  now  under  the  very  shadows  of  the  Mt. 
of  Offense  where  Solomon  built  his  idol  temples  which  drew 
down  upon  him  God's  displeasure,  and  rent  his  kingdom 
from  his  son  Rehoboam.  A  little  farther  down  we  come  to 
the  junction  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  with  the  Kedrou. 
The  lower  end  just  before  it  unites  with  the  Kedron  was 
called  Tophet,  or  "place  of  fire"  (Jer.,  7:  31)  and  also  Ge- 
heiuia.  It  was  the  place  where  the  offal  of  the  city  was 
burned.  Just  over  against  it,  on  a  cliff,  perhaps  sixty  feet 
high,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  temple,  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  to  Molech.  Some  of  the  ashes  in 
the  temple  have  been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  animal 
matter.  If  the  ground  could  cry  out,  no  doubt  thousands  of 
infant  voices  sacrificed  by  inhuman  mothers  to  the  goddess 
Ashtareth  would  be  heard.  A  little  to  the  west  is  the  "  field  " 
which  was  purchased  with  the  "  reward  of  iniquity,"  called 
Aceldama,  **  the  field  of  blood."  The  field  is  a  part  of  a  strip 
of  land  which  follows  the  Hinnom  Valley  but  high  up  on 
precipitous  cliffs.  Matthew  informs  us  that  Judas,  after  cast- 
ing down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  at  the  feet  of  the 
priests,  **  went  out  and  hanged  himself,"  and  Luke  referring 
to  this  incident  says  he  fell  headlong,  and  burst  "asunder." 
The  probabilities  are  that  he  hanged  himself  on  some  small 
tree  overgrowing  the  cliff,  and  the  rope  slipping,  or  in  some 
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way  breaking,  he  fell  over  into  the  gorge  which  at  this  point 
is  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep.    And  now,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  we  are  passing  Mt.  Zion,  upon  the  highest 
point  of  which  David  had  his  palace,  and  near  which  he 
built  a  tabernacle  and  removed  the  ark  of  the  Lord  to  it  from 
Kirjath-jearim.      The    tomb    of   David    stands  upon    the 
site   of   his    palace,    and    is  outside    of  the  present    city 
wall.      This  brings  us   around    to    the   west    side  of  the 
city  to  where  the  Bethlehem  road  crosses  the  Hinuom  Valley 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lower  Gihon  pool.     This 
pool  was  known  in  the  time  of  David,  and  must  have  been, 
in  its  day,  an  immense  reservoir  for  water.      It  was  at  this 
place  that  Solomon  was  crowned  king  while  Adonijah  was 
feasting  at  the  spring  of  En-rogel  and  causing  himself  to  be 
crowned.     The  two  places  are  about  one  mile  apart — one  on 
the  west  side  and  the  other  on  the  east  side  of  Mt.  Zion. 
How  Adonijah  received  the  news  of  the  crowning  of  Solomon 
may  be  found  recorded  in  1  Kings,  1:  50.     Just  before  reach- 
ing- the  Joppa  gate,  we  pass  the  Tower  of  David,  directly 
west  of  which  is  the  upper  Gihon  pool.     We  now  pass  up  a 
moderately  rising  hill  which  slopes  north  and  south,  over  the 
ridge  of  which  runs  the  Joppa  road  and  along  which  for 
nearly  a  mile  modern  Jerusalem  is  built.     We  should  think 
that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  city  is  outside  the  city  walls 
stretching  along  this  ridge  north  and  south.      Just  north  of 
this  ridge  is  a  beautiful  valley  now  filled  with  olive  trees.  It 
is  in  this  valley  that  the  Assyrian  army  is  said  to  have  been 
encamped  on  that  awful  night  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
slew  185,000  (2  Kings,  18).     North  of  this  valley  is  a  cave 
called  the  Grotto*)f  Jeremiah,  in  which  he  wrote  his  "Lamen- 
tations.'' 

Opposite  the  grotto,  and  entered  from  the  outside  of  the  city 
walls  are  great  quarries  under  Jerusalem.  They  extend  for 
a  long  distance  under  the  city,  and  consist  of  a  labyrinth  of 
long,  wide  corridors  often  broadening  out  into  vast  chambers 
which  were  formed  by  the  native  rock  being  taken  out  for 
building  purposes.      These  corridors  are  in  many  places 
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steep  and  slippery,  and    often    there   are   great   holloiira 
excavated, .into  which  there  is  great  danger  of   falling. 
Everywhere  the  surface  is  rough  and  uneven,  while  over- 
head there  are  great  masses  of  superincumbent  rock,  parts 
of  which  often  give  way,  sometimes  almost  blocking  the 
passage,  so  that  the  excursion  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
In  the  walls  and  overhead  the  traces  of  chisels  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  and  the  chips  from  the  hewn  rock  lie  thick 
under  our  feet.     Here  the  stones  were  prepared  for  the  great 
Temple  of  Solomon,  so  that  they  could  be  put  in  their  place 
without  the  sound  of  a  hammer.    It  was  a  strange  sensation 
to  be  groping  about  with  lighted  tapers  in  these  old  subter- 
ranean excavations,  now  as  silent  and  dark  as  the  tomb,  but 
which  3,000  years  ago  were  so  full  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
masons  and  workmen ;  to  find  in  some  places  great  blocks  of 
stone  Solomon's  workmen  had  left,  and  in  others  the  trenches 
on  either  side  of  a  rock,  showing  how  they  were  taken  out ; 
to  thread  these  gloomy  labyrinths  which  had  remained  un- 
changed and  undiscovered  during  all  the  storms  and  wars, 
the  sieges  and  changes  which  the  old  city  overhead  had  un- 
dergone during  the  x)ast  thirty  centuries  was  a  strange  ex- 
perience.   At  nearly  the  farther  extremity  of  these  vast  cav- 
erns is  a  spring  the  waters  of  which  are  quite  brackish.  Near 
this  spring  the  first  MasoTiic  lodge  in  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  organized,  which  some  claim  tx)  be  the  first  lodge 
in  the  world.     In  these  caverns  according,  to  Josephus,  a 
great  number  of  Jews  for  a  time  found  refuge  when  the  city 
was  captured. 

The  last  point  of  interest  in  our  tour  around  the  city  is  a 
hillock  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto.  After  having  walked  every 
street  in  the  city,  and  examined  every  locality  in  our  walks 
outside  the  city,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  scene  of  crucifixion. 
And  we  are  sustained  in  this  by  Gen.  Gordon,  Capt.  Couder 
and  other  scientific  explorers.  It  is  a  small  mound  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet  across,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  skull.  It  is  on  a  great  rock,  and  there  are  seams  and 
rifts  in  this  rock  that  might  have  been  caused  by  the  earth- 
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qnake.  The  fact  that  this  was  without  the  gate,  that  it  was 
an  old  execution  place  of  the  Jews,  that  it  was  near  the  pub- 
lic road  so  that  those  who  passed  by  could  see  and  rail 
at  him,  that  to  the  west  or  south  might  have  been  a  garden, 
that  it  answers  every  description  of  the  sacred  narative, 
and  that  tradition  has  long  made  the  barren  tract  adjoin- 
ing it  cursed  and  haunted,  all  seem  to  point  to  this 
as  the  place  where  he  suffered  on  the  cross.  We  have 
frequently  visited  the  locality,  and  the  conviction  grew 
on  us  that  it  answered  all  the  conditions  better  than 
any  other  spot.  We  are  aware  the  Greek  Christians, 
and  a  few  of  our  modem  travelers,  place  the  scene 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurection  on  the  spot  where  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  inside  the  present  city 
walls  of  Jerusalem — and  a  good  ways  inside — so  far  in  as  to 
make  it  simply  absurd.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  not  more  than  three  blocks  west  of  the  temple  area.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Joppa  Gate,  is  the  tower 
of  David ;  an  old  land  mark.  To  say  that  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  so  constructed  as 
to  throw  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  outside  —  this  it 
must  do  to  meet  the  conditions  of  prophesy — would  require 
it  to  have  been  built  from  the  Tower  of  David  to  the  Damas- 
cus Gate,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  which  is  absurd. 

But  this  place  meets  every  requirement  made  upon  it  to 
be  the  true  Calvary.  Robinson,  the  great  Palestine  explorer, 
was  struck  with  it,  and  an  American  writer  named  Fields,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its 
claims.  About  seven  years  since.  General  Gordon,  of  Eng- 
land, was  stationed  in  Jerusalem,  and  gave  six  or  seven 
months'  patient  and  faithful  study  to  the  site.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  to  notice  how  it  meets  the  Scriptural 
demands : 

First,  it  is  "  outside  the  gate."  Outside  the  present 
portal.  Second,  it  is  nigh  the  city.  It  does  not  touch  the 
wall  of  the  city,  but  is  nigh^  being  fully  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away.     Third,  it  is  a  hillock,  and  thereby  agrees 
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with  tradition  as  well  as  Scriptural  symbol.  Fourth,  it  is  by 
the  side  of  the  highroad  that  leaves  Jerusalem  iu  a  northerly 
direction,  so  that  people  passing  by  could  have  read  the  su- 
perscription on  the  cross  and  railed  on  the  dying  victim  who 
hung  in  full  sight.  Fifth,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  the 
place  where  Christ  was  crucilied,  "  there  was  a  garden  " 
This  is  remarkably  met  in  this  case,  for  on  the  south 
Fide  of  the  eminence,  the  side  towai'd  the  city  walls,  there  is 
a  garden  to-day,  and  doubtless  there  has  always  been  one, 
the  location  of  the  place  seeming  to  favor  such  an  enclosure. 
Sixth,  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock  or  eminence,  and  in  the 
garden,  there  is  a  tomb  cut  in  the  living  rock.  This  answers 
the  description  of  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a:> 
given  by  the  Evangelists.  This  tomb  was  only  discovered 
several  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  other  tomb  like  it  around 
Jerusalem  The  dimension  of  the  rock  chamber  is  t«n  feet 
deep  as  you  enter,  and  about  fourteen  feet  in  length.  The 
portion  on  the  left  is  a  kind  of  ante-chamber,  while  that  on 
the  right  has  two  stone  niches  for  the  reception  of  dead 
bodies.  There  is  no  partition  between  the  two,  but  simply 
a  low  division  of  stone  rising  about  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
Now  look  at  the  striking  corroborative  features. 

It  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Matthew,  27 :  60,  says,  Joseph 
took  Christ's  body  and  *'  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb  which 
he  had  ftewn  out  of  ths  rock'^  The  marks  of  the  hewing  are 
plainly  visible  on  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  sepulchre. 
**  Hewn  out  of  the  rock  *'  would  be  the  first  thought  that 
would  cross  the  mind  in  entering  the  place 

It  is  roomy.  So  much  that  a  dozen  or  more  persons  could 
stand  in  it.  The  reader  will  doubtluss  remember  that  the 
Evangelists  all  speak  of  a  number  of  women  going  in  at 
once  into  the  sepulchre.  We  call  attention  to  Luke,  28 :  55 ; 
and  24:  1-3.  Theie  it  is  said  that  all  the  women  that  fol- 
lowed Christ  from  Galilee,  entered  into  the  tomb. 

The  opening.  The  proper  opening  is  about  four  feet  high 
and  about  two  or  three  feet  wide.  It  would  require  "  a  great 
stone"  to  have  blocked  it  up.     Again,  the  opening  is  so  low 
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that  a  person  has  to  stoop  to  look  in.  Here  is  another  con- 
firmatory feature,  for  John  writes  these  words  about  it,  *^  and 
he  stooping  down  and  looking  in  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying; 
yet  went  he  not  in."  We  visited  the  place  several  times, 
and  upon  one  occasion  our  guide  entered  first,  and  we  had  to 
stoop  to  see  him  as  he  stood  within.  One  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  it  was  the  accurate  Mark,  says  that,  *^  entering  into  the 
sepulchre  they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment."  The  italized  words  con- 
tain the  thought.  If  the  gospel  had  said  the  left  side,  that 
simple  expression  would  have  destroyed  the  claims  of  the 
sepulchre  of  which  we  are  writing.  As  you  enter  the  tomb, 
the  left  side  is  found  to  be  a  kind  of  ante-chamber  without 
a  stone  or  ledge  of  rock  to  sit  upon.  But  is  it  not  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  tomb  where  the 
sepulchre  proper  is,  there  is  a  place  at  the  head  and  one  at 
the  foot  where  two  persons  could  sit  ? 

Utill  another  corroborative  fact  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this 

sepulchre  was  evidently  ''the  tomb  of  a  rich  man."    No  poor 

man  could  have  owned  such  a  sepulchre.    The  chiseling  of 

the  rock,  so  plain  even  to-day,  and  costing  time  and  money 

is  a  sentence  reading  clearly  that  a  rich  man  had  this  done. 

But  what  a  scene  was  this  enacted  there — the  Son  of  Ood> 

the  Saviour  of  the  world,  whose  life  was  one  of  unblemished 

purity,  whose  every  act  was  the  offspring  of  love,  whose 

hands  opened  only  to  bless,  who  healed  the  sick,  fed  the 

hungry,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  cleansed  the  lepers, 

healed  all  manner  of  diseases,  this  One  toiling  up  the  brow 

of  the  hill — ^the  Sinless  One,  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Look  again !     Is  it  possible !     Blood  is  upon  his  garments, 

thorns  have  pierced  his  temples,  his  visage  is  fallen,  great 

sorrow  is  upon  his  brow  I     "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 

Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  is  glorious 

in  his  apparel,  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  " 

"Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments 

like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  winevat  ? "    Hear  Him  who 

was  speechless  before  accusing  witnesses,  ''I  that  speak  in 
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righteousness,  mighty  to  save.  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone;  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me." 
''I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help;  and  I  wondered  that 
there  was  none  to  uphold/'  Sure  enough,  the  disciples  had 
all  scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  even  the  most 
courageous  of  them  had  denied  any  knowledge  of  Him. 
But  here  they  come,  to  the  very  summit,  helmeted  soldiers 
with  spears  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun,  followed  by  Simon 
bearing  a  cross,  and  the  Sinless  One,  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
who  is  being  led  ^^  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,*"  fresh  from 
'^  prison  and  from  judgment;  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ? "  Of  a  truth  "  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
smitten  of  Ood,  and  afflicted."  But  now  the  work  has 
commenced  in  earnest.  Some  are  digging  a  hole  in 
the  earth;  others  are  nailing  the  Victim  to  the  cross, 
driving  the  cruel  spikes  through  his  hands  and  his  feet,  lac- 
erating the  flesh,  and  crushing  the  bones.  And  now  they 
rear  the  cross  with  the  Victim  upon  it.  The  dreadful  deed  is 
done.  The  sun  rolls  through  the  sky  in  blackness,  the  moon 
turns  its  pale  face  into  blood,  the  earth  quakes,  the  rocks  are 
rent,  and  darkness  spreads  her  mantle  over  the  face  of  na- 
ture. Men  turn  pale  at  the  work  of  their  ovm  hands,  and 
even  the  pagan  executioners,  Roman  soldiers,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Person  whose  sentence  they  were  carrying  out, 
when  the  saw  these  things,  exclaimed:  *' Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God.*'  But  hark!  Out  of  the  darkness,  from  the 
cross  uplifted,  comes  a  voice  full  of  unutterable  sorrow :  "  My 
Gk)d,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  Truly,  only 
God's  infinite  love  towards  us  held  his  well  beloved  Son  on 
such  a  cross  of  agony.  But  hark !  Once  more  He  speaks. 
This  time  there  is  triumph  in  his  voice:  **  It  is  finished!'^ 
'*  The  great  transaction  is  done ;  He  is  my  Lord,  and  I  am 
his." 

At  length,  after  death  had  done  its  awful  work,  loving, 
tender  hands  take  down  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  take  it  to  the  rockcut  tomb,  and,  having  first 
wound  it  in  linen  with  myrrh  and  aloes,  lay  it  tenderly  and 
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lovingly  in  the  fiepulchre,  '^  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid/* 
and  secured  it  by  rolling  a  great  stone  in  front  of  its  rock-cut 
aides;  here  it  was  that  the  murderous  Jews  caused  the 
Roman  seal  to  be  fixed,  and  a  Roman  guard  to  stand  watch; 
here  it  was  that  the  heart-broken,  grief-stricken  women,  in 
the  early  dawn  of  day,  came  weeping ;  here  it  was  that  Jesus 
rested  from  his  weary  labors.     But  the  grandest  of  all  was 
that  of  the  resurrection.     Though  forsaken  on  the  agonizing 
cross,  Jesus  was  not  forgotton  in  the  tomb ;  though  forsaken 
by  men,  He  was  not  forsaken  by  God.     How  Grod  remembers 
his  loved  ones !     We  may  well  believe  that  at  the  first  mo- 
ment after  his  rest  in  the  sepulchre  was  accomplished,  angels 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  heaven  on  poised  vdngs  to  hasten  to 
the  grave.     How  swift  their  flight  I     And,  fearing  neither 
Roman  seal  nor  Roman  soldiers,  they  rolled  away  the  stone, 
and  in  triumph  sat  upon  it,  and  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Life, 
axose  triumphant  over  death  and  the  grave !     He  died  like 
a  man,  but  rose  like  a  Gk)d — as  He  truly  is.    Let  those  mock 
who  will,  but,  as  we  wandered  through  that  garden,  and 
thought  on  the  scenes  there  enacted,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  in 
the  very  vestibule  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IirCIDBHTB  Ur  THB  LlYBS    OF  TUK  PbOPLB    iLLDSFBATUia  SCRIFTURB A 

Visit  to  thb  '*  Ashbs  of  thb  Sacrificbs  "  — Tohbs  of  thb  Kuros 
—  Thb  Bjng's  Winb-prbss  —  Thb  "  Yallby  of  Dbad  Bodibs  **  — 
Ok  thb  Road  to  Emmads  —  Mizpah  —  GiBBoir  —  Ramallah  —  A 
Tba  Party  on  Mount  Olivbt. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  things  of  this  land,  that  its  life 
anS  habits  are  to-day  just  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  of  David,  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.    The  fact  is 
especially  agreeable  and  helpful  to  the  Bible  student  and 
Christian  traveler  who  is  seeking  to  find  an   agreement 
between  the  Land  and  the  Book.    The  people  are  doing 
to-day  what  their  ancestors  did  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
as  one  passes  along  he  is  constantly  beholding  things  that 
were  specific  transactions  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
David,  and  of  the  prophets.    The  Bible  finds  confirmation 
all  through  the  land  by  events,  scenes  and  facts  which,  if 
we  were  called  upon  to  describe,  we  could  not  do  so  in  more 
forcible  language  than  in  the  words  of  Scripture  which  has 
long  before  portrayed  the  same  things.     The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  these  coincidences  is  peculiar  and  powerful.     The 
hoary  past  is  suddenly  projected  into  the  present.  The  Bible 
is  made  a  book  of  to-day.     You  walk  down  an  avenue  of 
living  green  made  up  of  Scriptural  facts.      The  telephone 
and  phonograph   are  outstripped  in  the  resurrected  voices 
and  scenes  of  the  far-away  past. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  things  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  by  an  occurrence  which  transpired  a  few  days 
ago.  We  were  walking  into  the  city  from  Mount  Olivet, 
and,  as  we  passed  St.  Stephen's  gate,  our  ears  were  saluted 
by  howaaji,  howaaji,  backsheesh !  which  means,  "  good  master, 
give  me  something."  How  the  scene  recorded  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Acts  flashed  upon  the  mind !  Peter  and  John  go 
up  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  as  they  pass 
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through  the  beautiful  gate,  a  lame  man  sitting  in  the  gate, 
seeing  them  enter,  '^  asked  an  alms."  It  was  only  a  coin- 
cident, but  it  thrilled  us  through  and  through,  while  mind 
and  soul  were  stirred  with  the  memories  of  that  wonderful 
scene  in  the  lives  of  these  two  disciples  going  up  to  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  illustrates  somewhat 
the  feeling  in  looking  upon  scenes,  and  noting  occurrences 
before  your  eyes,  that  had  long  before  been  described  in 
the  Bible. 

Let  us  mention  a  fe^  of  them.  One  day  while  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem  we  heard  a  low,  grinding 
sound,  and  looking  about  saw,  in  the  doorway  of  a  house, 
"  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill."  The  same  slow  and  labo- 
rious method  of  making  meal  is  observed  now  as  when  Christ 
uttered  the  words  in  quotations.  The  stone  mill  was  resting 
upon  a  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  the  sound  was  low 
and  melancholy.  "  The  sound  of  the  grinding  was  low." 
We  also  took  note  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  women  at 
the  mill.  One  day  we  secured  the  services  of  a  young  man 
to  take  us  out  to  Mizpah.  Having  arrived,  we  left  him  and 
went  about  the  place  on  foot,  and  coming  back,  found  the 
young  man  sound  asleep,  having  a  stone  for  a  pillow  I  Two 
Bible  scenes  rushed  to  mind.  1.  The  disciples  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  Lord  said  to  them,  "  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go 
and  pray  yonder,"  and  when  he  came  back  he  found  "  them 
asleep."  2.  Jacob  at  Bethel  taking  a  stone  of  the  place  for 
a  pillow.  And  we  could  not  but  think  how  unlike  this  was 
from  anything  seen  in  other  countries.  We  never  saw  any- 
where else  a  person  take  a  stione  to  lay  his  head  upon  but  in 
the  country  of  Jacob  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel. 

The  "  ten  pieces  of  silver,"  one  of  which  the  woman  lost, 
and  lighted  a  candle  to  find  it,  takes  on  new  meaning  in 
the  light  of  personal  observation.  Everywhere  in  the  Holy 
Land  women  wear  a  string  of  gold  or  silver  coins.  We  saw 
one  made  of  gold  coins,  and,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate, 
must  have  been  worth  at  least  $400.  At  Bethany  we  tried 
t«  purchase  a  silver  string,  but  none  of  the  women  would 
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part  ¥rith  their  treasure.  Sometimes  these  strings  are  multi- 
plied. Not  unfrequeutly  did  we  see  two  and  three  strings 
of  coins  gracefully  adjusted  for  a  head  ornament.  These  con- 
stitute a  dowry  of  wealth.  They  are  her  fortune,  and  no  one, 
not  even  her  husband,  can  take  them  from  her.  Women 
take  much  pains  in  arranging  these  pieces.  They  usually 
put  the  largest  in  the  middle,  skillfully  bringing  up  the  lines 
at  the  ends,  graduating  the  size  so  as  to  make  the  circle 
symmetrical  and  graceful,  the  metal  overlapping  each  other. 
Now,  when  one  of  these  gets  lost,  that  destroys  the  effect  of 
the  whole  ornament  Hence,  the  anxiety  of  the  woman  to 
find  it.  This  head-dress  is  more  precious  to  her  than  a 
wedding  ring  would  be  to  an  American  lady.  The  necessity 
of  lighting  a  candle  is  apparent  when  we  observe  so  many 
houses  windowless. 

''  They  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  around  about  the 
city."  To  see  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  one  must  pass  a 
night  in  an  Oriental  city.  Repeatedly  have  we  been  kept 
awake  by  these  masterless  animals.  No  one  owns  them,  and 
yet  they  are  everywhere.  We  call  to  mind  one  night.  Sleep 
was  simply  impossible.  There  were  rushings  to  and  fro, 
whirlings  around  the  comer,  circlings  about,  overtakings  in 
the  street,  appearances,  disappearances  and  reappearances, 
accompanied  with  snappings,  snarlings,  barkings  and  yel- 
lings,  and  terminating  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  grand,  general 
fight  of  a  pyramid  of  dogs,  every  one  of  whom  contributed  to 
the  general  stock  of  confusion  and  uproar  two  rows  of  teeth, 
four  active  paws  and  a  resounding  yell.  We  could  under- 
stand better  after  this  what  was  in  David's  mind  when  he 
wrote,  "  they  make  a  noise  like  a  dog  and  go  round  about  the 
city." 

"And  when  they  had  sat."  Among  the  things  that  strike 
the  traveler  as  he  moves  through  Palestine  is  the  sitting  pos- 
ture and  habits  of  the  people.  They  sit  upon  the  ground 
with  ease  and  comfort.  Moreover,  they  sit  erect  and  always 
impressed  us  with  a  certain  calm  dignity  that  we  never 
dreamed  was  in  the  attitude  when  casually  and  carelessly 
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mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  men  are  notably  serious, 
they  smile  rarely.  This,  taken  with  the  repose  of  manner 
and  unconscious  dignity  of  attitude,  gives  an  air  of  majesty 
to  the  poorest  of  these  children  of  the  East. 

The  females  possess  in  grace  what  the  males  have  in  dig- 
nity. We  never  saw  an  awkward  or  ungraceful  position 
among  them.  Some  of  them  had  a  way  while  sitting  of  ele- 
vating the  left  knee,  upon  which  they  rested  the  elbow,  while 
the  cheek  was  laid  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  was  an 
attitude  not  only  of  grace,  but  of  melancholy  and  meditation. 
No  painter  or  sculptor  ever  placed  on  canvas  or  wrought  into 
marble  more  attractive  lines  or  pleasing  positions  of  the 
human  form. 

"And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes."  *  To  fully  realize  the  force  of 

this  expression,  one  has  to  travel  in  Palestine  where  the  roads 

are  covered  with  stones  and  where  the  path  becomes  so  faint 

at  times  as  to  demand  a  sharp  attention  to  keep  from  going 

astray.    These  facts  necessitate  a  downward  carriage  of  the 

head,  and  thus  you  see  the  pedestrian  of  the  East  moving 

along  the  road.    When  he  would  scan  the  distance  or  some 

approaching  object,  it  requires  something  more  than  the  swift 

glance  known  to  us  on  our  broad  thoroughfares,  where  we 

walk  with  head  erect  and  eyes  cast  straight  forward — ^but  he, 

the  man  of  the  East,  picking  his  way  amid  great  boulders 

and  narrow  ledges  and  mountain  paths,  has  to  '*  lift  up  his 

eyes."    The  expression  is  not  a  synonym  of  the  word  behold, 

for  that  word  is  always  added,  but  it  is  a  phrase  born  of  a 

fact  noticeable  in  the  countries  of  the  far-away  Orient. 

"And  Leah  was  tender-eyed."  We  saw  many  tender-eyed 
women.  The  treeless  country,  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  on 
the  gray  rocks,  the  flying  limestone  dust,  all  contribute  to 
this  affliction.  We  could  not  but  note  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  village  we  passed  through,  the  inflamed  eye  and  con- 
tracting eyelid  were  to  be  seen  in  one  or  more  females,  bring- 
ing to  mind  at  once  the  eldest  daughter  of  Laban. 

"As  they  went  up  the  hill  to  the  city  they  found  young 
maidens  going  out  to  draw  water."    In  almost  every  village 
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and  town  we  saw  this  attractive  scene.    The  evening'  is  the 
main  time  for  visiting  the  fountain  or  well,  and  the  daugh- 
ters come  Tor  the  crystal  fluid  and  not  the  sons.     Generally 
the  well  is  near  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  but  sometimes 
removed* by  a  distance  of  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  mile. 
Here  gather  the  damsels  of  the  town,  attired  in  coarse  dresses 
of  blue,  or  striped  red  and  green,  and  fill  their  large  water 
jars,  with  considerable  merriment  and  conversation  and  not 
a  few  coquettish  ways,  especially  if  there  be  a  rustic  beau 
present,  as  is  often  the  case.    Then,  balancing  the  heavy 
vessel  upon  their  heads,  they  trip  away  up  the  stony  path 
and  steep  incline  to  the  distant  village  with  a  grace  and 
freedom  of  movement  and  spring  of  step  that  many  a  high- 
born girl  in  parlor  or  palace  might  well  envy.    Thus  came 
and  went  from  the  well  in  olden  times  the  comely  Rachel,  the 
beautiful  Rebecca  and  the  dark-browed  Zipporah. 

Another  interesting  scene  is  the  "  threshing  floor."  For 
this  purpose  a  dry,  level  piece  of  solid  ground  is  selected. 
This  is  tramped  and  pounded  until  it  becomes  hard.  The 
grain  is  then  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  threshing  instru- 
ment, made  of  stone,  with  stone  teeth,  called  the  mouMrejj  is 
drawn  over  it  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  machine  breaks 
the  straw  into  fine  chaff,  and  shells  the  grain.  The  oxen 
that  draw  the  mow-rej  and  tread  out  the  grain  are  not  muz- 
zled. '^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn."  After  the  grain  is  threshed,  a  favorable  wind  is 
waited  for,  when  the  mass  is  thrown  into  the  air,  first  with 
a  rude  fork  until  the  coarser  straw  and  chaff  are  blown  to 
one  side.  "  The  wicked  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away."  Then  a  w^ooden  shovel  is  used,  the  fan  of 
Scripture,  and  the  grain  tossed  high  in  air,  when  the  wheat 
falls  back  upon  the  ground  and  the  chaff  and  dust  are 
driven  away  by  the  wind,  and  the  wheat  is  as  clean  as  it 
can  be  made  by  this  rude  method. 

In  every  village  bake-ovens  may  be  seen.  These  are 
heated  with  grass.  Be  it  observed  that  the  grass  here  is  a 
low  bush,  which,  when  dry,  produces  a  clear,  white  heat. 
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This  grass  is  gathered  by  the  women  for  the  purpose  of 
heatiug  the  oven.  Our  Saviour  refers  to  this  method  of 
heating^  the  ovens,  showing  that  the  same  custom  of  heating 
them  with  grass  of  the  field  existed  in  His  time. 

Jacob,  on  his  way  to  Padan-aram,  beheld  "  a  well  in  the 
field,"  and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it ; 
for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the  flocks."  Again  and 
again  did  we  look  with  delight  upon  this  beautiful  and 
X>eculiarly  Oriental  scene.  The  shepherds,  with  girded  robes^ 
patiently  drew  the  water  for  the  thirsty  and  bleating  flocks. 
All  animals,  even  horses,  are  watered  but  once  a  day,  and, 
in  this  hot  country,  they  must  suffer  much  for  the  want  of 
this  necessary  of  life. 

The  Saviour's  language  to  Nathaniel  has  peculiar  beauty 
and  naturalness,  ^'  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree."  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  men,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  seek 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  fig  tree.  It  is  the  best  shade  tree 
to  be  found.  The  broad  leaf,  the  heavy  boughs  coming 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground  give  a  delightful 
shade,  and  allows  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  in  this  hot, 
yet  breezy  land. 

"  The  blind  leading  the  blind."  There  are  so  many  blind 
people  here.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them  in  their 
poverty  and  helpless  condition.  We  saw  a  strange  sight  on 
the  streets  of  Joppa  — fite  blind  men  leading  each  other  !  They 
did  this  by  each  taking  hold  of  the  other's  cane,  and,  of 
oourse,  all  followed  the  leader,  who  seemed  to  be  as  blind  as 
the  others.  So  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  ditch,  the  others 
would  have  followed. 

As  Jesus  passed  out  of  '*  Jericho  with  his  disciples  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  blind  Bartiaemus  sat  by  the  high- 
way side,  begging."  He  is  still  there.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
are  strung  along  the  path  leading  to  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  unchangeable  features  of 
the  country.  What  a  gospel  picture !  The  wayside  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  blind  man.  Tliere  are  no  asylums  here  for 
either  blind  or  other  unfortunates.     So,  if  he  is  not  noticed 
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and  relieved  by  the  current  of  human  life  that  flows  back 
and  forth  on  the  thoroughfares,  then  must  he  starve  and  die. 
So  he  sits  patiently  under  a  burning  sun  all  the  day  so  close 
to  the  wayside  that  the  dust  of  the  horses'  hoofs  fall  upon  bis 
uncovered  head.  Their  cries  are  very  pathetic.  They  have 
learned  certain  appealing  accents,  certain  tremors  of  voice, 
that  run  along  with  electric  speed  to  the  heart's  center,  and 
fill  one  with  tender  compassion. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  a  Mohammedan  funeral. 
There  were  many  strange  things  about  it.  One  is  the  dis- 
patch in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Eight  hours  after  the  per- 
son died  she  was  buried.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  youn^  Mo- 
hammedan. Was  taken  sick  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, died  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  she  was  buried.  Thus 
within  twenty-four  hours  she  was  taken  from  perfect  health 
to  the  grave.  What  an  impressive  lesson !  But,  do  they  not 
bury  them  alive  ?  Oh  no.  We  were  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
person  dies,  they  pour  boiling  hot  water  over  the  corpse, 
thus  removing,  most  conclusively  all  suspense  about  the 
demised.  We  thought  of  the  Shunamite  and  of  her  answer 
to  her  husband  when  her  child  died,  and  it  explained  her 
haste  to  inform  Elisha  of  her  loss  and  great  sorrow. 

We  were  also  invited  to  a  Jewish  wedding.  The  bride  was 
very  tastefully  dressed.  During  the  ceremony  she  stood 
between  her  mother  on  one  side,  and  two  bridesmaids  on  the 
other,  and  the  groom  next  to  the  second  bridesmaid.  Thus 
the  groom  was  two  persons  removed  from  the  bride.  The 
mother  and  the  first  bridesmaid  had  each  a  lighted  candle. 
Not  such  candles  as  would  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
reader,  but  candles  about  three  feet  long,  and  perhaps  foar 
inches  in  diameter,  and  most  elaborately  ornamented.  The 
rabbi  who  performed  the  ceremony  chanted  something  in 
Hebrew,  in  which  all  united.  This  chant  lasted  about  eight 
minutes,  when  the  rabbi  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  the 
groom  smashed  the  glass  in  a  tin  box  set  on  the  stone  floor, 
when  this  part  of  the  ceremony  ended.    The  breaking  of  the 
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glaaa  livas  a  token  that  the  bride  was  his,  and  that  she  sub- 
mitted to  his  iDill,    Think  of  it,  American  ladies  I    During 
the  ceremony,  the  Turks  set  by  smoking,  filling  the  room 
with  a  cloud  of  smoke,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    We 
should  also  add  that  during  the  ceremony  no  women  save 
those  mentioned  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  were  present. 
These  marriage  feasts  last  seven  days.  During  this  time  the 
groomdoes  not  appear  on  the  street,  or  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness or,  in  society.    The  nights  are  passed  in  dancing  and 
general  social  congratulations.    We  were  present  one  evening 
and  witnessed  the  '^merry-making.''  The  music  was  enough 
to  make  one  dance  to  listen  to  it !     It  consisted  of  a  drum,  a 
violin  and  a  reed  flute.    The  dancers  were  separate,  the  men 
dancing  by  themselves  and  the    women    by   themselves. 
Neither  would  the  women  dance  while  we  were  present  in 
their  room.    The  reason  given  was  that  they  were  too  mod- 
est to  dance  in  the  presence  of  men.    But  the  dance  of  the 
men  was  something  terrible  to  witness.    All  the  music  they 
had  was  one  very  poor  little  drum,  all  out  of  tune,  but  it  was 
quite  enough.    In  fact  it  was  not  needed.     For  all  present 
shouted  something  in  Hebrew  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  beat- 
ing   time    with   their    hands,    and    so    did    the    dancers. 
It  was  a  strange,  comical  sight.    We  were  present  two  hours, 
during  which  time  wine,  syrup,  coffee  and  cake  were  passed. 
These  performances,  we  were  told,  were  kept  up  all  night, 
and  for  seven  days  and  nights.    We  also  add  that  the  wine 
drinking  was  very  moderate,  the  most  of  the  guests  taking 
coffee,  so  that  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  one  to  get  in-^ 
toxicated.    So  that  the  expression  in  8t.  John,  2 :  10,  '*  when 
men  have  well  drunky'^  cannot  mean,  when  men  are  nearly 
intoxicated,  but  when  the  seven  days'  feast  is  well  advanced. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  from  what  we  have  seen  here, 
that  drunkenness,  in  our  meaning  of  the  term,  was  never  so 
much  as  thought  of.    And  we  can  also  understand,  that  even 
in  very  moderate  quantities,  much  wine  would  be  used  in 
the  seven  days  among  two  or  three  hundred  people  who 
came  and  went  as  they  pleased.    However,  the  cry  at  mid- 
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uight,  "  behold  the  bridegroom  cometh,"  was  not  witnessed 
at  this  marriage,  as  the  services  took  place  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  But  we  were  informed  that  the  fdlahsens 
(native  peasantry)  still  adhered  to  the  Bible  usage.  This 
marriage  took  place  ^n  Jerusalem,  and  the  family  was  a 
wealthy  one,  and,  therefore,  was  not  wholly  Oriental.  As 
regards  the  dancing.  So  much  is  said  by  the  lovers  of  the 
dance  that  their  cause  is  justified  by  the  Bible.  Men  and 
women  do  not  mingle  promiscuously  here  as  in  America.  In 
the  marriage  feast,  the  women  were  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
and  the  men  by  themselves.  Though  privileged  as  an 
invited  guest,  and  with  due  explanation  that  we  desired  to 
see  the  women  dance,  not  for  the  gratification  of  it  (for  we 
care  for  none  of  these  things),  but  learn  of  their  customs,  yet 
they  would  not  dance  in  our  presence.  Not  in  this  marriage 
feast,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  East,  did  we  see  women  in  the 
embrace  of  men,  dancing.  Such  a  thing  is  unknown  here. 
The  social  habits  of  the  people  would  not  permit  it.  If  our 
dancers  will  dance  after  the  manner  of  this  people,  there  can 
be  no  sin  in  it. 

The  hated  tax-gatherer  is  still  in  the  land,  and  as  oppres- 
sive, if  not  more  so,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  poor 
people  are  oppressed  beyond  language  to  describe.  The 
assessment  is  made  against  a  village  (people  all  live  in  vil- 
lages here)  and  not  against  the  individual.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  village  does  not  promptly  pay  the  tax  demanded  the 
collector,  who  has  it  all  his  own  way,  goes  to  the  Pasha, 
demands  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and  these  he  quarters  upon  the 
village  until  the  last  cent  is  paid.  Often  the  poor  villagers 
nn?  n  rr^  ^^«ir  flocks  to  market,  or  carry  their  seed  wheat, 
ad  sell  their  wheat  or  sheep  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
reasorr\.  "'"''''"^  ^'^'^  publican  is  hated,  and  for  a  good 
ruW  fhJ  T^'r  ^''  ^'^^"  P^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  «*'^Pi<i'  half-civilized 
^loing  an;tSn^^^^  ^'  *^^  ^^^'^  ^"  ^^^  -^  -t^-* 

grl^^g\t 'b7.?r  '^?^'^''  i"nstrating  Scripture  to 
Ktn,  but,  perhaps,  have  given  enough  to  show  how 
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everywhere^  one  is  reminded  of  some  scene  in  the  Sacred 
Book,  and  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  from  what  we  see  of 
the  customs  of  the  East,  is  that  they  are  powerfully  and  con- 
vincingly confirmatory  of  the  veracity  of  the  Bible.    The 
Book  that  is  found  to  be  invariably  correct  in  all  its  notices 
of  the  law,  customs,  habits  and  phenomena  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  penned,  demands  faith  upon  our  part  for  its 
other  utterances.    True  in  its  record  of  the  natural  life  we 
feel  perfectly  willing  to  trust  what  it  says  about  the  spiritual. 
While   in    Jerusalem,    we    visited    localities    of   historic 
interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  which  we  will 
now  describe.     Leaving  the  city  by  the  Damascus  gate,  we 
presently  came  to  the  "ashes  of  the  sacrifices."      Here  were 
deposited  all  the  ashes  accumulating  from  the  sacrificial 
altars  in  the  temple.    As  sand  is  a  scarce  article  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  as  these  ashes  serve  well  as  substitute  in  building 
much  had  been  removed.      And  yet,  great  heaps  of  it  re- 
mained.    From  what  we  saw  and  what  must  have  originally 
been  deposited  here  the  quantity  was  very  great  and  almost 
incredible.     But  that  these  are  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  careful  analytical 
examination  by  learned  men.      The  bones  of  animals  are 
mixed  in  them,  and  we  personally  picked  out  several.      The 
ashes  were  a  strange,  suggestive  sight.  Through  all  the  years 
of  changes  and  bloody  conflicts,  these  remain  as  memorials 
of  altar  fires  and  consuming  victims  offered  up  for  the  sins  of 
the  people. 

Beyond  the  "ashes  of  the  sacrifice,"  and  a  little  tx)  the  noi-th 
were  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  place  is  a  little  off  the 
main  road,  and  is  enclosed  with  a  st-one  wall.  Passing 
through  the  gate  we  came  to  the  head  of  a  broad,  rock-cut 
stairway  leading  down  into  a  roofless  chamber  (all  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock),  where  were  two  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  east 
and  north  sides  of  the  area,  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  What 
purposes  these  served  we  could  not  learn.  To  the  west  was 
another  and  larger  chamber,  cut  in  the  same  manner,  and 
open  to  the  sky.     This  we  took  to  be  the  chapel.      In  the 
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sides  of  this  room  were  the  tombs.  The  entrance  was  through 
narrow  passages  which  opened  out  into  chambers.  From 
these  chambers  were  other  passages  leading  to  chambers 
farther  in.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  explore  these  secret 
resting  places  of  the  dead  without  a  guide,  for,  so  winding 
are  the  passages,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  centering 
in  each  chamber  that  a  stranger  could  never  find  his  way  out. 
Here,  in  the  niches  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  slept  the  kings 
of  Judah.  Alas  where  are  they  now — ^their  mortal  remains 
— ^for  the  niches  are  empty,  and  we  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  the  bodies.  Each  outer  entrance  leading  to  these 
sepulchres  was  secured  by  stone  doors  swung  on  stone 
hinges.  The  doors,  like  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  have  been 
removed,  only  the  sockets  remaining.  What  almost  infinite 
labor  was  bestowed  upon  these  tombs,  and  yet,  either  the 
''  tooth  of  time,"  or  plundering  hordes  have  sought  out  these 
secret  places,  for  neither  the  dead  nor  their  treasures,  or  any 
traces  of  them — ^save  the  niches  where  they  were  deposited 
— are  to  be  found. 

Passing  down  the  road  that  leads  out  to  Mizpah,  we  pres- 
ently came  to  the  ''King*s  wine  press.**.  It  was  upon  a  flat, 
bare  rock.  In  one  place  an  excavation  had  been  cut  out. 
This  was  the  wine-vat.  Here  the  grapes  were  put  and 
trodden  out  by  the  feet  of  men.  While  treading  out  the  wine 
the  garments  of  those  thus  engaged  would  often  become 
stained  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  As  we  looked  \ipon  the 
scene,  the  words  of  Isaiah  were  passing  through  our  mind  : 
**  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edam,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah?"  and  ''wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  ap- 
parel, and  all  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  the 
wine-vat  ?  "  This  was  asked  concerning  the  Saviour,  who 
trod  the  wine-press  of  sorrow  and  of  death  alone.  Below 
the  wine-vat,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  were  the  chambers,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  cellars  in  which  the  wine  was  stored. 
This  wine-press  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  David. 

Resuming  our  journey  for  a  mile  or  more,  we  came  to  the 
''Valley  of  Dead  Bodies."     Here,  just  above  a  beautiful 
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little  valley,  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks  were  cut  chambers  for 
the  dead.  There  were  a  great  number  of  them.  And  one 
of  the  strange  sights  was  the  secret  chambers.  Out  of  the 
main  chamber  five  or  six  small  passages  would  lead  to  as 
many  chambers,  and  from  these  other  passages  to  chambers 
Btill  further  in.  We  passed  in  through  these  narrow  pas- 
sages until  the  third  chamber  was  reached.  There  may  have 
been  many  more,  but  we  did  not  dare  to  go  farther  for  fear 
of  getting  lost  in  the  narrow,  winding  passages  leading  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  many  respects  these  sepulchres  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  kings  just  described.  As  we  viewed 
these  chambers  of  the  dead,  we  were  impressed  with  the 
great  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the  last  resting  places  of 
this  people. 

Passing  out  of  this  "  Valley  of  Dead  Bodies,"  we  thought 
of  that  wonderful  passage  in  Ezekiel :  ''  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  behold,  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves."  Ezekiel,  32 :  12. 
Surely  these  have  all  been  opened,  and  the  sepulchered  are 
not  to  be  found.  The  "  valley  which  was  full  of  bones  "  is 
now  empty  and  desolate.  This  valley  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a  little  north  of  the 
road  leading  to  Mizpah. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  foot« 
steps  of  the  two  disciples  who  were  on  their  way  to  Emmaus 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  resurrection.  Having  heard  the 
report  that  Jesus  was  risen,  but  not  knowing  that  anyone 
had  seen  Him,  they  journed,  when  the  Lord,  as  a  stranger, 
joined  with  them,  and  talked,  but  for  the  time  being,  in  his 
purpose  of  love,  remained  concealed  that  He  might  reveal 
Himself  more  fully.  Poor,  heart-broken  disciples,  they  were 
looking  for  a  temporal,  rather  than  a  spiritual,  deliverer. 
But,  0,  blessed  Christ,in  the  fuller  revelations  of  Thy  won- 
derful salvation,  we  adore  Thee  !  Alleluia  !  Thou  mighty 
Life-giver,  in  the  majesty  of  Thy  risen,  changeless  glory  I 
Thou  hast  shattered  in  fragments  and  wasted  forever  death's 
ghastly  dungeon,   and  set  its  prisoners  free.    Thou  hast 
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bought  US  with  a  priceless  price,  cleansed  us  by  thy  precious 
blood,  sealed  us  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  and  made  us  thine  for- 
evermore.  By  thy  grace  we  will  walk  with  Thee  till  beyond  the 
smoke  of  sin's  weary  conflict  we  end  our  toils  in  endless  rest. 
At  length,  leaving  the  road  to  Emmaus  to  our  left,  we 
passed  down  through  a  deep  valley,  and  up  a  steep  hill,  and 
came  to  Mizpah.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill  said  to  be  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Zion.  It  is  very  high  and 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  all  the  surrounding  country, 
and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  tower  upon  the  summit  and  a  few  houses. 
Mizpah  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
the  place  of  assembly  for  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges ;  here  Samuel  judged  Israel ;  here  Saul  was  received 
as  king  and  began  his  reign ;  here  Gredaliah,  the  governor 
of  the  Jews  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  murdered.  But  we 
call  especial  attention  to  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of 
Samuel  at  the  time  of  the  twenty-years'  oppression  of  the 
Philistines,  as  recorded  in  1  Samuel,  7:  3-12.  After  encour- 
aging the  children  of  Israel  to  put  away  the  strange  gods 
and  Ashtaroth,  and  to  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their 
hearts,  he  assembles  them  here  at  Mizpah,  and  "drew water 
and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,"  and  fasted  and  prayed 
for  the  people.  This  assemblage  of  Israel  drew  upon  them 
the  displeasure  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Philistines,  who 
marched  up  to  Mizpah  with  an  army  to  the  great  alarm  of 
Israel.  But  Samuel,  standing  by  the  altar  fire  of  the  con- 
suming victim,  an  offering  wholly  unto  the  Lord,  "  cried  unto 
the  Lord  for  Israel ;  and  the  Lord  heard  him,"  and  when  the 
Philistines  drew  near  to  battle,  "  the  Lord  thundered  with  a 
great  thimder  and  discomfited  them,"  and  "  they  were  smit- 
ten before  Israel."  **  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it 
between  Mizpah  and  Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Ebbn- 
EZER,  saying,  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us  !  "  How 
often  your  humble  editor  has  set  up  similar  stones  of  remem- 
brance along  the  years  of  his  life.  What  child  of  God  cannot 
write  over  against  his  Christian  life,  Ebenezerf 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  Kirjath- 
jearim,  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  remained  during  the  life- 
time of  Samuel  and  on  up  to  the  time  of  David,  is  only  about 
three  miles  from  Mizpah,  to  the  southwest. 

About  two  miles  north-west  from  Mizpah  and  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem  is  Gibeon.     It  overlooks  a  charming  valley 
to  the  west,  which,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  stood  dressed  in 
green,  giving  promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest.     There  is  at 
the  present  time  d^  fellaheen  village  half  way  up  the  western 
hillside.    The  old  city,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable 
importance,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.     It  was  the  Gib- 
eonites  who  were  at  the  uead  of  the  Hivite  league  of  cities, 
and  who,  disguised  in  old  garments,  with  mouldy  bread,  and 
old  shoes  upon  their  feet,  deceived  Joshua  and  obtained  a 
league  with  him  and  declaration  of  peace  with  Israel,  and 
were  spared  by  Joshua  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.     It  was 
to  preserve  the  conditions  of  this  league  which  led  to  the  won- 
derful battle  of  Beth-horon  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  described  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua.     The 
event  forcibly  illustrates  God's  care  to  teach  the  Israelites, 
and  through  them  all  others,  the  sacreduess  of  a  promise, 
although  made  to  men  under  false  guises,  from  which,  prob- 
ably, they  would  have  been  spared  had  they  at  the  time  first 
taken  counsel  of  God.    At  this  place  the  Tabernacle  was 
standing  during  David's  reign ;  here  was  "  the  great  high 
place  "  where  Solomon  offered  "  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  " 
at  the  opening  of  his  reign ;  here  "  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream,"  when  he  made  his  choice  of  wisdom ; 
and  here  lived  the  prophet  Hananiah,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah,  prophesied  falsely  that  God  had  broken  the  yoke 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.     At  the  eastern  base  of  the  hill,  be- 
neath a  cliff,  is  a  fine  fountain,  the  source  of  which  is  in  a 
cave  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  waters  flow  into  a 
pool  farther  down  the  hill.     It  was  near  this  pool  where  the 
twenty-four  champions  of  Joab  and  Abner  fought  and  died, 
and  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  was  killed,  and  thus  the 
place  was  called  Helkath-haz-zurim,"the  field  of  strong  men." 
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Three  miles  farther  to  the  north,  bearing  a  little  to  the 
east,  and  ten  miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  the  charming  village 
of  Ramallah.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  is  the  dte  of 
the  ancient  Ramah,  the  home  and  burial  place  of  the  prophet 
Samuel.  It  is  now  best  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the 
place  where  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  have  established  a  Mission  and  Training  School 
for  girls.  It  was  our  privilege  to  very  pleasantly  spend  three 
days  in  this  Mission  including  a  Sabbath.  Mrs.  Leighton  of 
Portland,  Me.,  has  charge  of  the  Mission,  and  is  a  real  mother 
to  the  girls  under  her  charge.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Miss  Etta  Johnson,  sister  to  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey, 
Winthrop  Centre,  Me.,  who  is  rendering  excellent  service  in 
the  Mission.  She  has  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  girls,  and  her 
soul  is  in  her  work  and  the  good  Lord  is  blessing  her  and  her 
labors.  There  are  four  assistant  teachers  connected  with  the 
Mission — all  rendering  noble  service  for  the  Master.  The 
girls  of  the  Mission  are  bright,  iTitelligeut,  affectionate  and 
learn  quickly.  They  much  prefer  the  comforts  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  rude  life  of  their  homes.  This  Mission,  under  the 
very  shadows  of  Jerusalem,  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work. 
Gtod  bless  it  and  its  officers  and  teachers. 

One  of  the  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  our  visit  to 
this  school  was  the  collection  of  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers  by  the  girls  of  the  school,  and  carefully  and  neatly 
pressed,  which  they  sent  to  us  at  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps,  before  closing  this  chapter,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  giving  another  incident.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
Ruth  Murray,  who  were  at  this  time  making  a  tour  through 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Mrs.  Leighton,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Mission  at  Ramallah,  had  come  into  Jerusalem  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  and  about  the  city  before  departing  for  home  in 
the  New  England  States.  And  so,  it  being  nearly  full  moon 
(March  3)  it  was  arranged  by  the  American  Colony  with 
whom  we  are  stopping,  and  who  have  given  us  every  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  places  we  could  not  have  visited  without  them 
to  have  a  tea  party  on  Mount  Olivet.    This  was  very  agree- 
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aUe  to  usy  and  so  the  evening  was  spent  on  Olivet,  having 

OUT   tea  under  a  large  tree  jast  above  the  garden  of  6eth- 

Bemane  and  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  place  of 

tlie  Saviour's  agoDy.    It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  our 

thoughts  of  the  place  and  its  historic  surroundings  rendered 

the  occasion  very  impressive.    Our  table  (on  the  ground)  was 

spread  just  out  of  the  path  leading  over  Olivet  over  which 

Jesus  walked  so  often.    After  tea  we  had  a  service  of  song, 

the  melody  of  which  resounded  through  the  Kedron  valley 

and  up  the  sides  of  Mt.  Moriah.    And  as  we  thought  of  the 

Saviour's  last  hymn  sung  on  that  memorable  night  of  agony, 

our  hearts  were  melted  into  tenderness  as  never  before.      It 

^was  a  memorable  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  Plain  of  Rbpuaim  —  Hill  of  Eujah  —  Tomb  of  Rachbl  — 
Bbthlbhbm  —  Zblzah  —  Pools  of  Solomon  —  Vallbt  of  E8HCX»l  — 
Hbbron  —  Plain    of   Mambb  —  Oak   of   Abraham  —  Cayb    of 

Addllam  —  Sunsbt  Scbnb. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  our  next  visit 
was  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Hill  Country  of  Judea.     Passing 
out  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  down  between  Mount  Zion  on 
the  east,  and  the  Lower  Gihon  Pool  on  the  west,  we  crossed 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  on  a  new  and  well  constructed  car- 
riage road,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Gihon  Pool.    These  pools 
—  the   upper  and  lower  Gihon  —  were  once  great  w^ater 
reservoirs,  but  are  now  out  of  repairs,  and,  like  broken  cis- 
terns, are  empty.     Passing  out  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  we 
crossed  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of  "  Evil  Counsel."    To  our 
left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  the  country  house  of 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.     Once  over  the  ridge,  and  the 
beautiful  plain  of  Rephaim  spread  out  before  us  in  every 
direction,   covered  with  fields  of  growing  grain  and  olive 
yards,  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and  flowers  everywhere 
blooming.     It  was  a  charming  scene.     Can  it  be  possible 
that  all  this  plain  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeon  was  the  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  Philistines  ?    So  it  seems.     The  circmn- 
stances  are  these  :     When  the  Philistines  heard  that  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  had  united   and  chosen  David  their  king, 
they  resolved  to  break  up  the  alliance.     As  long  as  there  had 
been  strife  in  the  kingdom  there  was  no  particular  necessity 
for  them  to  look  after  their  interests,  but  now  that  a  union 
had  been  effected  between  the  several  tribes,  the  Philistines 
resolved  to  give  the  established  kingdom  the  death-blow  in 
its  infancy.     Accordingly  the  Philistines  marched  against 
Jerusalem  with  their  whole  military  force.     This  invasion 
absolved  David  from  all  obligation  for  their  former  kindness 
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in  his  exile.    When  David  heard  of  their  coming  he  led  his 
army  down  to  the  "  hold."    Probably  the  cave  of  AduUam, 
six   miles  southeast  of  Bethlehem.     The  Philistines  came 
up  and  encamped  in  this  beautiful  valley,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half   from  Jerusalem  and  overlooking  the  city.    They 
brought  their  idols  with  them,  showing  they  regarded  the 
issue  of  this  battle  a  very  important  one.    And,  no  doubt, 
David  also  realized  the  necessity  of  knowing  for  himself 
whether  he  was  Grod-sent,  and  so  he  "  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  shall  1  go  up  to  the  Philistines  ?  "    He  would  at 
least  array  his  Gkxl  against  the  ^'  gods  "  of  the  Philistines. 
He  desired  to  know  the  particular  will  of  God  in  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment.    What  a  lesson  there  is  here  to  learn  for 
all  true  servants  of  G^d !     David  had  at  this  time  a  great 
army  at  command,  and  in  good  heart,  yet  he  relied  more  on 
Gk>d'8  assurance  than  on  his  force.     The  Lord  told  him  to 
"go  up,"  and,  as  may  be  expected,  a  great  victory  followed, 
for  which  he  gave  God  the  glory.    The  attack  of  Israel  was 
so  resitless  that  the   Philistines  in  their  haste  left  their 
"gods"  on  the  field  of  battle.    Over  this  victory  Israel 
might  well  rejoice,  for,  in  their  sins,  they  had  once  lost  their 
ark  in  battle  with  this  very  foe.    Now  they  had  in  turn  cap- 
tured their  "gods."    David  gathered  up  these  "gods"  and 
burned  them  I     Poor  gods  these,  that  could  not  save  them- 
selves from  distructiou  I     But,  evidently,  the  Philistines  were 
not  to  suffer  such  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  very  people 
they  had  so  often  beaten  on  the  field  of  battle.    So  they 
re-organized,  and  soon  rallied  a  second  time  at  the  same 
place.      This  time  they  came  in  full  force.      A  natural 
impulse,  flushed  with  victory,  would  have  led  an  ordinary 
man  to  attack  the  returned  enemy  at  once.    Not  so  with 
David.    Remembering  whose  captain  he    was,  he  would 
not  move  without  orders.     God  was  pleased  at  this  time 
to  give  David  a  special  token  of  his  presence.    The  Lord 
proposed  to  fight  the  battle  for  his  servant.    David  was  to 
withdraw  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  looker-on,  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  Qodj  and  then  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory.    Instead 
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of  attacking  them  as  before,  he  is  instructed  to  **  fetch  a  com- 
pass behind  them,"  that  is,  attack  them  in  the  rear,  in  a  place 
where  they  would  be  least  expected.     The  Philistines  came 
up,  probably  in  greater  numbers,  and  *'  spread  themselves  in 
the  Valley  of  Rephaim,"  in  full  view  of  the  coveted  city.    But 
David  was  not  there.     He  was,  as   before,  at  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.     Prom  this  point 
he  could  easily  march  to  the  rear  of  the  Philistines  under  the 
shelter  of  a  ridge  of  hills  now  known  as  Mar  Elias.     Prob- 
ably from  the  west  end  of  this  hill  across  the  valley  to  the 
hills  beyond — ^to  the  west — locally  known  as  Tubulpeh — there 
was  at  that  time  a  mulberry  grove,  behind  this  grove  under 
the  shelter  of  the  hill  of  Mar  Elias,  David's  army  would  be 
completely  hidden   from   the    Philistines.     Thus   stationed, 
David  was  to  wait  until  he  heard  "  the  sound  of  a  going  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees."    It  was  the  sound  of  the 
viewless  march  of  the  Lord  going  forth  to  smite  the  hosts  of 
the  Philistines.     Though  David's  eye  could  not  see  the  horses 
and  chariots  around  him,  yet  he  was  permitted  to  hear  the 
noise  of  God's   hosts   "  in   the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees." 
"And  he  did  so,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  him.''     O  todo 
just  as  God  tells  us.     He  followed  the  direction  of  the  Lord. 
There  lay  the  Philistines,  stretching  over  the  plain  from  Mar 
Elias  on  the  south  to  Gibeon  on  the  north— a  distance  of  five 
miles— m  front  of  Jerusalem,  and  fianking  it  on  either  side 

or  ?  "^''  ^^  "^^""^^  distance  can  be  overlooked  from 
uiivet.     What  a  scene  it  must  have  been !     How  alarmed  the 

But  Ooav  fi™    i.^       ^'  *ho'^h  in  reality  only  four  miles. 

tread  that  they^teT^?^;?"*  °"  **"«"  f™"*  ^^*^  «°  '^^^'^y  » 
of  David  in  their  reS  TV  ^*'***'  *^^  ^  f«"  "'*«  *®  ^»"^ 
army  of  the  Philiatin  hI**  ^^^  unexpected,  and  the  great 
down  through  the  valle  T**'*™®  Panic-stricken,  and  poured 
the  southwest,  with  the^  *^^  Qaza,  fifty  miles  away,  to 
broke  the  Philistine  power™^  °^  David  pursuing  them.    This 

©'  Israel.     \a  we  passed  over 
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this  plain  dressed  iu  all  the  beauty  of  approaching  summer, 
with  the  almond  trees  in  full  blossom,  our  mind  was  busy 
with  the  memorable  events  just  related. 

The  ridge  just  described,  and  known  as  Mat  ^ias  (Hill 
of  Blijah),  has  its  local  tradition.  It  is  said  that  Elijah,  flee- 
ing from  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  Jezebel  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel,  stopped  here 
the  first  night.  It  is  about  half  way  between  Jezreel  and 
Beer-sheba  The  place  where  he  lay,  with  a  stone  for  a  pil- 
low, is  still  shown. 

From  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  we  caught  our  first  glimpse 
of  Bethlehem  with  Rachel's  tomb  in  the  foreground.    A  mile 
or  so  brought  us  to  the  Tomb  of  Rachel.     It  is  a  beautiful 
chapel,  and  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem roads,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bethlehem.    It  was 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  when  the  chapel  is  open.    We  found 
it  all  lighted  up  with  olive  oil  lamps,  and  the  chapel  and 
crypt  filled  with  weeping  pilgrims.     They  were  mostly  Rus- 
sians of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  weeping  of  the  women 
around  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Rachel  was  real  and  sin- 
cere, and,  had  we  remained  very  long  we  should  have  wept 
out  of  very  sympathy  for  the  grief-stricken  mourners  over 
the  beloved  Rachel.    The  thought  that  we  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  last  resting  place  of  Jacob's  beloved  wife  and  the 
mother  of  the  noble  Joseph  was  of  itself  depressing. 

Resuming  our  journey  we  presently  came  in  full  view  of 
the  plain  of  Bethlehem  with  the  city  beyond  it  on  a  hill. 
Bethlehem  T  What  thoughts  fill  our  mind  as  we  look  over 
the  valley  green  with  olive  yards  to  the  "  little  city"  on  the 
hill !  Bethlehem  I  The  home  of  Ruth,  the  birth-place  of 
David,  and  of  David's  greater  Son.  How  can  we  write  our 
feelings  as  we  looked  over  the  valley  to  the  vine-clad  hill 
beyond  where  lies  the  place  about  which  we  have  thought 
and  written  and  longed  to  see,  lo  these  many  years?  Beauti- 
ful for  situation  and  truly  blessed  as  the  chosen  of  Grod  where 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  took  upon  himself  our  humanityl  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  ridge  of  hills  with  a  steep  de- 
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clivity  on  three  sides,  and  is  six  miles  southwest  from  Jerus- 
alem. The  sides  of  the  hill  are  terraced  from  the  valley  to 
the  summit  and  the  walls  protecting  these  terraces,  are  about 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and,  winding  in  and  out  along  the  moun- 
tain sides,  are  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  high.  The  intervals 
between  the  walls  and  the  terraces  are  planted  with  olive 
trees  and  grapes,  giving  an  exceedingly  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  landscape,  while  rich  grain  fields  are  in  the  val- 
leys below.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  fields  around  Bethle- 
hem are  well  tilled,  while  the  people  appear  happy,  con- 
tented, industrious  and  prosperous. 

Just  before  reaching  Bethlehem,  we  passed  through  the 
fields  of  Boaz,  where  Ruth  gleaned  after  the  reapers.  The 
beautiful  and  touching  story  of  womanly  devotion  and  mod- 
esty has  consecrated  the  fertile  field  and  it  wa£  not  difficult 
to  restore  the  scene  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  That  beau- 
tiful idyl  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  which  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  David,  has  become  a  classic  for  all  time, 
and  Ruth  and  Naomi  will  live  as  long  as  the  stars  shine  on 
the  slopes  of  Bethlehem. 

Over  these  same  fields  and  the  hills  bevond  David  wan- 
dered  when  a  young  lad,  after  his  father's  sheep  and  we 
passed  just  such  a  bare-footed  shepherd  boy  standing  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  while  his  sheep  and  goats  grazed  near. 
For  the  youth  of  Bethlehem  still  lead  the  flocks  to  pasture, 
just  as  the  sous  of  Jessie  did  in  the  far  distant  past.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  in  all  the  hill  country  of 
Judea,  and  the  scenes  with  which  it  is  associated  have  in- 
vested it  with  a  halo,  which  grows  the  brighter  as  the  cen- 
turies pass.  These  rocks  and  fields  and  hills  shall  be  holy 
ground  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea. 

Near  the  fields  of  Boaz,  is  pointed  out  the  hill-side  where 
the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  on  the  memorable 
night  of  nativity  when  the  Judean  air  was  suddenly  laden 
with  melody  such  as  earth  never  heard  before,  and  the  first 
song  of  redemption  broke  the   midnight  stillness.      When 
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these  very  peaks  echoed  the  angelic  shout  of  *'  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men !  *'  What 
a  scene  it  must  have  been  to  those  startled  shepherds  as  on 
that  memorable  night  they  reclined  upon  the  ground  their 
flocks  sheltered  under  some  olive  trees,  to  have  seen  the  ap- 
proach of  the  angel  from  out  of  the  open  door  of  heaven,  to 
have  listened  to  the  glad  message,  "  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people,  for  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord !  " 

Sethlehem  in  rank  stands  first  among  the  holiest  places  on 
earth,  and  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  attractions  to 
the  Christian  traveler  than  any  other  spot  on  the  globe.  The 
little  city  which  at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants  nearly 
all  of  whom  belong  to  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  houses 
are  well  built  though  like  all  oriental  towns,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty  as  well  as  steep  and  rocky.    The  place  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  ruddy,  stalwart  men,  and  we  were 
told  we  would  see  beautiful  women  and  children.  In  this,  our 
expectation  was  not  met.    The  beauty  of  the  women  we  saw 
was  by  no  means  remarkable.      But  how  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest was  this  quiet  old  town  and  its  inhabitants!      Here 
Ruth  lived  in  poverty  and  in  wealth,  here  David  as  a  lad 
'walked  its  streets  and  led  his  father's  flocks  to  the  hillside 
pastures,  here  Samuel  came  with  the  anointing  oil,  here  be- 
gan that  life  which   ^'  lifted  empires  off  their  hinges  and 
turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  course,  and  still  gov- 
erns the  ages" — a  life   which  has  revolutionized  the  world 
and  transformed  humanity.    No  wonder  its  people  are  more 
attractive.     Even  the  very  donkeys  assumed  an  additional 
interest,  while  the  camels  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from  the  east  mth  gifts  and  the  palm  trees  offered  their 
branches  to  strew  the  holy  ground.    The  lowing  cattle  and 
meek-eyed  sheep  might  have  descended  from  those  who  stood 
around  the  lowly  manger  of  the  infant  Redeemer,  and  every 
shepherd  appeared  to  have  a  mystic  character,  while  every 
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gray-headed  man  reminded  us  of  the  wise  men  who  saw  the 
star  in  the  east  and  were  guided  by  it  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Oh  Bethlehem !  Bethlehem,  thou  art  not  the  least  among  the 
cities  of  the  nations,  for  the  star  that  rested  over  thee,  has 
shown  on  the  kingdoms  around  the  world ! 

''From  out  the  golden  doors  of  dawn 
The  wise  men  came,  of  wondrous  thought, 

Who  knew  the  stars  from  far  upon 
The  shoreless  east  they  kneeling  brought 

Their  costly  gifts  of  inwrought  gems  and  gold 

While,  cloudlike,  incense  from  their  presence  rolled. 

Their  sweets  of  flower  fields,  their  sweet 

Ditttillments  of  most  sacred  leaves, 
They  laid,  low  bending  at  His  feet, 

As  reapers  bend  above  their  sheaves — 
As  strong  armed  reapers  bending,  clamorous. 
To  give  their  gathered  full  sheaves  kneeling  thus. 

And,  kneeling  so,  they  spoke  of  when 

God  walked  his  garden's  fragrant  sod, 
Nor  yet  had  hid  his  face  from  men. 

Nor  yet  had  man  forgotten  God. 
They  spake.    But  Mary  kept  her  thoughts  apart 
And  silent  "pondered  all  things  in  her  heart." 

It  is  probable  that  the  family  of  David  always  retained  a 
title  in  their  inheritance,  and  that  wheti  Joseph  and  Mary 
came  here  to  be  taxed,  they  came  to  the  very  inn  in  which 
they  owned  a  share.  We  may  add  that  the  "iTAon  "  or  inn 
of  the  east  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  taverns  or  hotels. 
The  Khan  is  usually  two  stories  high,  the  floors  are  of  stone) 
and  the  first  story  is  for  the  beasts,  while  the  upper  story  is 
for  the  guests.  Sometimes  these  Khans  are  very  much 
crowded,  in  which  case,  rather  than  be  turned  away,  trav- 
elers will  accept  a  place  of  shelter  among  the  beasts.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  when  Joseph  and  Mary  came  to  Beth- 
lehem. The  place  where  the  inn  stood  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity.  Of  course  this  Church  of  the 
Nativity  is  the  point  of  supreme  interest  in  Bethlehem,  and 
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while  vre  may  not  be  sure  that  it  covers  the  exact  spot  where 
our  Ijord  was  born,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bethlehem  of 
to-day  is  identical,  as  to  locality,  with  ancient  Bethlehem, 
and  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  church  is  built  upon 
the  scene  of  the  nativity.    The  church  is  an  enormous  pile  of 
buildings  consisting  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian  con- 
vents, which  surround  the  church,  used  in  common.    The 
oldest  part  of  the  structure  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Constantino  in  a.  d.  330  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  world.    The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon.      Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  burned  in  the  second  century,  says  that  Jesus  was  bom 
in  a  grotto  at  Bethlehem  such  as  is  pointed  out  in  this  church. 
And  Jerome  believed  so  fully  in  this  location  that  he  came  to 
Bethlehem  to  live  in  a  cave  that  he  might  be  near  the  birth- 
place of  our  Lord.    There  for  many  years  he  spent  his  time 
in  studying  and  translating  the  Scriptures,  giving  the  result 
to  the  world  in  the  Vulgate.    He  died  here  in  a.  d.  420.    We 
visited  the  grotto  where  he  labored  and  the  crypt  where  he 
is  buried.    It  is  said  that  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome, 
by  Domenichino,  is  that  of  Jerome  taking  the  sacrament  on 
his  death  bed  in  this  chapel  where  we  now  stand.  Our  guide 
took    us    through    the    vast    caves    and   pointed    out  the 
places    of  interest   with    as   much    confidence    as    if    he 
had    been    an   eye   witness    of  the    things    he     pointed 
out,    at    the    same    time   relating  the  legends  connected 
with  them.    He  led  us  down  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone  steps, 
through  a  long  passage,  to  a  crypt  thirty-eight  feet  long  and 
twelve  wide,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  was  a  silver  star, , 
around  which  were  the  words  :  "  Hie  de  Virgins  Maria  Jesus 
ChriUus  natus  est*"  —  "  here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."    In  the  Vault  of  the  Crypt,  immediately 
above  the  star,  is  another  of  marble,  said  to  be  under  that 
point  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  which  guided  the 
wise  men  stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace  of  our 
Saviour.    Our  guide  also  pointed  out  the  exact  place  where 
the  manger  ^tood  in  which  the  infant  Christ  was  laid^  the 
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grotto  ^here  the  Virgin  and  child  were  concealed  during 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  place 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  Joseph,  ordering  the  flight,  and 
many  other  spots  considered  equally  sacred  by  the  credulous 
pilgrims  who  prostrate  themselves  before  these  holy  places 
and   kiss  the  stones  marking  them.    In  the  crypt  of  the 
nativity  twenty-four  silver  lamps,  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, are  kept  always  burning.    And  the  sight  was  beautiful 
and  the  surroundings  impressive.    We  were  also  shown  into 
the  chapel  or  crypt  of  the  innocents  —  20,000  of  whom  were 
thrown  here  after  the  massacre  of  Herod.    Of  courjse,  this 
is  a  great  execration.     Probably  about  thirty  or  forty  child- 
ren  perished  by  the  order  of  Herod.    The  altar   of  the 
shepherds  and  several  other  grottoes  were  pointed  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  this  being  the  actual 
place  of  the  nativity,  we  certainly  could  not  indulge  in  very 
absolute  denials  of  the  fact,  when  we  remember  that  Justin, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the  birth- 
place as  a  cave  near  the  village,  that  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  affirms  the  fact  and  place  to  be  the  matter  of 
notoriety  even  among  the  heathen,  and  that  Constantino  in 
330  built  the  present  church  on  the  then  reputed  site.    One 
cannot  with  indifference  behold  a  spot  that  during  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  been  sacred  to  millions  of  pilgrims  and 
devotees.    And  during  all  these  years  men  have  traversed 
over  seas  and  across  continents,  in  rags  and  in  armor,  to 
worship  here.    Whether  or  not  this  be  the  actual  birthplace 
of  our  Lord,  it  is  so  considered  by  the  great  body  of  Christ- 
ians, and  no  other  place  has  rival  claims.    Hence,  it  was  to 
us  a  sacred  and  hallowed  place,  and  we  felt  subdued  and 
reverent  while  passing  through  the  several  places  under  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  and  through  the  streets  of  Bethle- 
hem.   We  were  charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  its  situation, 
and  awed  by  the  memory  of  its  history. 

The  time  of  our  departure  having  arrived,  we  reluctantly 
left,  taking  many  a  lingering  look  of  this  historic  city  and 
valley,  till  they  were  shut  out  of  sight. 
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To  the  west  of  Bethlehem,  across  a  beautiful  valley,  per- 
haps two  miles  away,  stauding  on  a  sidehill,  is  the  village  of 
Bear  JdUtf  the  Zelzah  of  the  Bible  (see  1  Samuel,  10:  2),  where 
Samuel  directed  Saul  after  he  had  annoiuted  him  king.  The 
verse  just  referred  to  reads  as  follows :  *'  When  thou  art 
departed  from  me  to-day,  thou  shalt  find  two  men  by 
RacheFs  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah,*' 
who  would  inform  him  that  the  asses  for  which  he  was  looking 
had  been  found.  This  verse  locates  RacheFs  tomb  as 
described  above,  and  the  location  of  the  tomb  fixes  Zelzah, 
which  is  just  a  mile  due  west.  Zelzah  means  '*  noontide,** 
and,  as  we  looked  upon  the  village,  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, olive  orchards  and  almond  trees,  we  recognized  the 
fitness  of  the  name. 

Passing  Zelzah  we  soon  crossed  the  upper  end  of  the 
Valley  of  Elah,  in  which,  but  at  some  distance  down  towards 
the  west,  David,  when  a  lad,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  carry 
corn  and  bread  to  three  of  his  brothers  who  were  in  the  army 
of  Saul,  when  he  witnessed  the  sad  state  of  affairs  —  of 
Goliath  defying  the  armies  of  Israel.  The  lad  knew  little 
how  to  use  such  an  armor  as  Saul  buckled  upon  him.  But 
he  could  sling  stones  out  of  a  shepherd*s  sling.  The  hills 
around  Bethlehem  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
become  expert  at  his  chosen  pastime.  Besides,  he  recog- 
nized that  it  was  the  Qoi  of  the  armies  of  Israel  who  was 
defied,  and  so,  relying  on  that  Gk)d,  he  goes  down  into  the 
valley,  with  sling  in  hand,  and  selects  five  smooth  stones  out 
of  the  brook,  the  bed  of  which,  as  most  of  the  streams  of 
Palestine,  was  dry,  and  put  them  into  his  shepherd's  bag, 
and  drew  near  to  the  vaunting  Philistine  of  Gath,  and  said 
to  him :  "  Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear, 
and  with  a  shield ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  Gtod  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou 
hast  defied,**  and  in  that  name  he  brought  deliverence-  to 
Israel  by  a  well  directed  stone  from  his  sling.  The  scene 
of  this  event  in  the  life  of  David  was  about  ten  miles  from 
Bethlehem. 
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Just  before  reaching  Solomoirs  Pools,  we  pass  the  **  Rock 
Etam."  From  2  Chron.,  11:6,  we  learn  that  Rehoboam 
built,  that  is,  fortified,  Etam.  The  place  must  have  been 
charming,  for  even  now  there  is  a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
valley  below  it,  containing  extremely  fertile  soil.  This  was 
also  a  place  of  defense  even  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  for 
we  read  in  Judges,  15 :  8,  that  Sampson,  after  taldng  his 
vengeance  on  the  Philistines,  for  this  is  the  place  where  he 
slew  1,000  of  them  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  for  burning 
his  wife,  came  and  "  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam/' 

Passing  around  ''  Rock  Etam  "  on  the  west  side,  we  come 
into  a  charming  valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
hills.    Here  are  located  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  the  remark- 
able fountain  which  supplied  the  temple  as  well  as  Jerusalem 
with  water.    These  pools,  three  in  number,  are  ten  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  are  vast  reservoirs,  so  constructed,  one 
above  the  other,  as  to  receive  all  the  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  during  the  rainy  season,  and  to  hold  it  for 
summer's  use.    They  were  the  water  supply  for  Jerusalem 
and  for  the  temple.    These  vast  reservoirs  and  the  aqueducts 
from  them  to  the  city  were  built  by  Solomon.    Until  quite 
recently  water  flowed  through  the  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem, 
but  now  it  is  broken  in  some  places,  and  we  could  plainly  see 
the  pipes  through  which  the  water  flowed.  They  are  of  clay, 
pretty  much  as  our  drain  pipes,  neatly  joined,  and  probably 
the  material  out  of  which  the  pipes  were  made  was  of  superior 
quality.    Just  above  these  reservoirs  is  a  remarkable  foun- 
tain or  underground  chamber,  forty-one  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  water  is  collected  from 
two  springs,  where  it  gushes  up  in  two  very  beautiful  foun- 
tains of  clear,  cool,  sweet  water.     The  united  and  gathered 
water  flows  through  arch  passages  to  the  pools,  just  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  thousands  of  years.    This  flow  of  water  from 
the  springs,  together  with  the  winter  rains,  supply  the  aque- 
ducts which  carry  the  water  to  Jerusalem,  coming  oat  at  the 
Brazen  Sea,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
Solomon  had  extensive  gardens  and  a  summer  palace  here, 
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probably  at  the  springs.    Josephus  speaks  of  8olomon  taking 
a  momlBg  ride  out  to  these  gardens.    These  are  the  gardens 
and  the  pools  to  which  Solomon  refers,  when  he  says  :     ^*  I 
made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees."    All  traces 
of  the  gardens  and  orchards  have  long  since  disappeared, 
bat  the  pools  are  still  intact,   and  with  a    little  repairs 
would  be  as  fine  reservoirs  as  when  the  wise  king  built 
them.     The  uppermost  of  these  pools  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep.    It  is  dug  down  into  the  solid  rock 
and  is  walled  up  and  cemented,  with  steps  leading  down  to 
the  bottom.    The  second  pool,  fifty  yards  further  down  the 
valley,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  depth  of  thirty- 
nine  feet.    The  lowest  and  largest  pool,  fifty  yards  below 
the  second,  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end, 
and  two  himdred  and  seven  feet  wide  at  the  lower  end, 
and  fifty  feet  deep,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    What  labor 
must    have  been  expended  in   the  construction  of   these 
immense  reservoirs,  and  how  well  the  wise  king  provided 
against  water  famine  in  the  city,  which,  at  that  time,  must 
have  reached  its  greatest  glory.    There  was  water  in  all 
these  pools,  though  they  are  not  now  utilized  for  any  purpose. 
We  now  passed  into  the  Hill  Country  of  Judea,  where,  no 
doubt,  John  the  Baptist  spent  his  early  days.     The  beauty 
of  the  land  was  very  striking  in  that  these  hills  everywhere 
flowed  gracefully  into  valleys,  the  fertility  of  which  was  evi- 
dent from  the  immense  growths  of  the  vines  and  trees.     It 
was  the  ploughing  season  and  the  soil  looked  rich  indeed.  In 
our  country  we  have  a  specimen  of  it,  as  to  its  color  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford.    But 
much  richer  and  stronger,  for  all  these  hills  are  limestone, 
and  every  shower  brings  rich  deposits  into  the  valleys.    The 
plows  of  to-day  are  substantially  what  they  were  in  Elisha's 
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time,  and  frequently  three  or  four  teams  are  seen  in  one 
field,  reminding  us  of  Elisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  when  he  was  found  by  Elijah.  The  plows  are  con- 
structed similar  to  those  in  Egypt,  abeady  described.  The 
whole  implement  is  light  enough  for  a  man  to  carry  easily  on 
his  shoulder.  And,  as  by  reason  of  its  lightness,  it  cannot 
be  set  in  a  furrow  like  the  plows  in  our  country,  therefore  it 
requires  the  v)hde  attention  of  the  plowman  to  guide  it.  Your 
editor  •*  followed  the  plow"  when  a  youth,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten the  "  knack"  of  holding  the  plow,  and  so  we  took  hold 
and  undertook  to  plow,  and  soon  found  that  we  could  not 
"  look  back"  nor  around  but  required  our  whole  attention. 
And  so  the  illustration  the  Saviour  used  had  a  new  meaning 
to  us.  To  "  look  back"  would  cause  the  plow  to  turn  out  of 
its  course,  and,  just  like  as  not  "jump  the  furrow." 

Our  journey  was  very  picturesque,  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills,  past  olive  yards,  fig  or- 
chards, growing  fields  of  grain,  occasionally  a  *'  fountain" 
issuing  out  of  the  hills  and  flowing  into  the  valleys,  adding 
beauty  and  fertility  to  the  soil.  We  are  now  manifestly  in  a 
"  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  of  water 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills."  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server there  may  be  no  beauty  as  he  looks  out  upon  the 
roughness  of  the  rock  surface  of  these  hills,  especially  in  its 
present  wretched  desolation  and  neglect,  under  a  govern- 
ment that  crushes  all  the  hopes  of  industry,  but  as  we  look 
at  the  brooks  and  springs  of  water,  and  the  singular  variety 
of  surface,  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  glens,  bold  mountains, 
fertile,  flowery  plains,  picturesque  sites,  sunny  hill  sides  and 
many  other  pleasing  features,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
how,  in  its  palmy  days,  when  these  heights  were  crowned 
with  foliage,  the  hillsides  vnth  flocks,  and  the  fields  with 
grain,  Palestine  must  have  been  indeed  a  goodly  land  "  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey." 

Five  miles  north  of  Hebron,  we  passed,  to  the  right,  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Bethzur,  one  of  the  fortified  places,  which 
Behoboam  strengthened  in  order  to  defend  the  approach  to 
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Jerusalem  in  this  direction.    And  from  Nebemiah,  3 :  16,  we 
learn  that  its  people  worked  on  the  wall  in  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  "  from  the  sepulchres  of  David"  to  the  pool  of 
Hezekiab.    In  reading  the  third  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  we 
Bometimes  understood  it  to  refer  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 
But  since  we  have  been  here  and  learned  the  names  and  lo- 
calities of  places  we  find  that  the  country  towns  for  twenty 
miles  round  are  represented.      The  same  usage  holds  good 
to-day.    In  the  construction  of  the  new  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  the  villages  for  ten  or  more  miles  on  each  side  of 
it  throughout  its  whole  length,  are  compdUd  to  build  so  many 
hundreds  of  feet  as  their  portion.   And  for  this  labor  they  re- 
ceive nothing.    How  Nehemiah's  workmen  fared  we  know 
not,  but,  evidently,  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
parceled  out  in  the  manner  described. 

At  length  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 
From  the  summit  we  could  look  down  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley.  Now,  as  in  the  time  when  the  Hebrew 
spies  cut  a  branch  of  its  grapes  as  a  sample  of  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  this  valley  is  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  the 
abundance  of  its  grapes  of  very  great  size.  We  found  the 
whole  valley  given  up  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  its  vine- 
yards were  a  sight  to  see.  Many  of  the  vines  are  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  circumference.  One  of  these  branches  with 
a  cluster  of  grapes,-  we  can  now  believe  would  require  two 
men  to  carry  the  distance  they  had  to,  namely,  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran. 

A  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  down  the  valley,  the  plain,  or 
more  properly  speaking  the  valley  of  Mamre,  forms  a  junction 
with  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  Hebron  is  a  short  half  mile  far- 
ther down  the  united  valleys.  Here  ended  our  first  day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  reached 
the  hotel,  and  we  had  become  chilled  by  the  long  ride,  so  a 
brasier  of  charcoal  fire  was  quickly  brought,  and  we  sat  on  a 
divan  and  warmed  ourself.  This  charcoal  fire  in  the  brasier 
was  just  such  a  fire  as  Peter  stood  and  warmed  himself  by  in 
the  palace  of  Gaiaphas  on  the  memorable  night  when  he  de- 
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nied  his  Lord,  and  which,  afterwarda,  cost  him  such  bitter 
tears. 


HEBROX — irOSqDE   )N   CBHTBB   llARU  THB  OAYB  Ot   lltaHPBI.Aa. 

The  follovring  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  memoiable 
places  in  and  around  this  ancient  city.  Hebron  lies  deep 
down  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  on  the  eaat  side,  on  three  ele- 
vationa,  bo  there  are  practically  three  villages  separated  by 
intervening  valleys.  The  short  deflection  of  the  valley  be- 
low Hebron,  gives  the  appearance  to  the  place  as  being  set 
in  an  ampitheatre  of  hills.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world,  seven  years  older  than  Zoan  in  Egypt, 
occupied  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  burial  place  of  the 
Patriarchs,  the  capital  for  seven  years  of  David's  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  place  where  Absalom's  rebellion  was  be- 
gun. The  cave  of  Machpelah,  now  enclosed  by  the  harem 
building,  ia  of  absorbing  interest,  for  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
first  Christian  burial  that  comes  down  to  us  undispnted,  for, 
by  joint  consent  of  Christiana,  Mohammedans,  and  Jevrish 
tradition,  supported  by  tlie  conclusions  of  modem  scholan. 
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beneath  this  harem,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  is  the  last 
restinj;  place  of  Abraham  and  his  beloved  and    beautiful 
Sarah ;  Isaac  and  Bebecca ;  Jacob  and  Leah.     The  harem 
stands  well  up  the  slope  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  and 
is  the  most  prominent  building  in  Hebron.    The  dimensions 
are  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  its 
windowless  walls  are  about  sixty  feet  high,  relieved  some- 
what by  shallow  pilasters  without  capitals.     Two  modem 
minarets  and  a  Saracen  addition  to  the  height  of  the  walls 
do  not  essentially  injure  the  solemn  and  striking  character 
of  the  structure.     Its  smoothly  wrought,  almost  polished, 
massive  stones,  some  of  them  thirty-eight  feet  in  length, 
with   the   distinctive    "marginal  draught"  (Jewish  bevel) 
matched  by  no  other  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  substructure 
of  the  temple  area  in  Jerusalem,  stamp  it  as  the  work  of  the 
people  whose  dead  are  deposited  vdthin  its  walls.  Christians 
are  never  allowed  to  visit  it.    Ali  Bey,  who,  though  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a  Mussulman,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  admission,  says  :  "  All  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk, 
magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives 
are  red  similarly  embroidered.    The  Sultan  of  Constantino- 
ple furnishes  the  carpets,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time.    The  rooms,  also,  which  contain  the  tombs,  are  cov- 
ered with  rich  carpets.     The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated  with  silver,   with 
bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal.     There  are  computed 
to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  in  the  service  of  this 
mosque. 

We  next  visited  extensive  ruins  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill 
over  against  Hebron,  to  the  west,  which  were  pointed  out  as 
the  remains  of  the  palace  of  David,  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron.  In  its  day  it  must  have  been  a  very  large  building, 
for  the  ruins  covered  an  acre  or  more  of  ground.  Below,  and 
a  little  to  the  south,  was  the  pool  of  David,  full  of  water, 
green  with  scum,  and  this  was  pronounced  good^  and  was  the 
only  water  supply  of  Hebron.    It  is  130  feet  square,  enclosed 
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by  solid  masonry,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  "pool  of  Hebioa  ** 
(2  8aml.,  4 :  12),  where  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  were 
exposed. 

But  the  streets  of  Hebron  I  We  thought  those  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  narrow  ;  those  in  Jerusalem,  narrower ;  but  these 
are  the  narrowest  we  have  yet  seen,  and  are,  in  many  places, 
completely  roofed  over  by  archways,  shutting  out  both  the 
light  of  day,  and  an  equally  important  necessity,  pure  air. 
In  fact,  pure  air  never  reaches  these  subterranean  passa^s. 
One  street — we  were  told  it  was  the  "Jew  street" — was  so 
narrow,  that  two  persons  in  passing  had  to  do  so  by  one 
standing  up  close  against  the  windowless  houses.  We  were 
told  that  the  streets  were  thus  built  t.o  keep  the  sun  out.  In 
this  respect  the  effort  is  a  complete  success.  If  only  with  it 
the  dirt,  filth  and  horrible  smells  could  have  been  included. 

The  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Oriental  people  is  beauti- 
ful indeed.  In  this  same  "  Jewish  quarter,"  just  referred  to, 
where  we  thought  the  houses  windowless,  we  were  ushered 
in  through  a  rough,  unpainted  door  so  low  that  we  had  to 
stoop  to  get  in,  but  when  once  inside  we  found  a  beautiful 
court,  with  windows  opening  into  it.  In  this  court  were 
plants  and  flowers,  and  singing  birds,  and  iP  group  of  merry 
children,  and  sunshine,  and  a  clear  blue  sky  above  us.  It 
was  like  stepping  out  of  a  slime  pit  into  a  flower  garden. 
At  once  water  was  brought  to  refresh  us  with.  Also  bread 
was  set  before  us.  However,  the  remembrance  of  the  "pool  " 
just  passed  took  the  sweetness  out  of  the  water.  But  the 
bread  was  good.  We  had  scarcely  eaten  of  the  bread,  when 
hot  tea,  and  cake  and  honey  were  brought  in  —  enough  for 
a  good  meal  I  These  were  their  ways  of  expressing  acts  of 
hospitality  to  a  wayside  stranger.  How  beautiful !  And  it 
was  done  in  such  an  unassuming  way.  The  tea,  and  the 
honey,  and  the  kindness  of  the  people  made  us  forget  the 
untidy  streets.  Hebron  now  contains  a  population  of  10,000, 
and  is  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

After  spending  two  days  in  this  ancient  and  historic  city 
of  Abraham  and  of  David,  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  and 
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birth-place  uf  John  the  Baptist,  we  started  haJck  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  oak  of  Abraham  is  up  the  valley  of  Mamre  about  two 
miles.  Qn  oiir  way  there  we  passed  the  well  of  Abraham.  It 
vraa  &  beautiful  fountaiu  springing  out  of  the  side  hill  and 
flowing  in  a  stream  down  into  the  valley  Our  dragoman 
asked  a  Mohammedan  who  was  engaged  in  washing  his  feet 
in  the  /auntain,  and  afterwards  drank  from  it,  "  if  this  was 
Abraham's  well."  "Abraham's  well  ?"  he  repeated,  as  If  as- 
tonished that  any  one  should  raise  such  a  question,  "  Yea,  all 
belongs  to  Abraham,  atid  Abraham  is  the  friend  of  God." 
Satisfied  in  his  owni  mind  that  he  had  well  answered  us,  ha 
mounted  the  stoue  steps  to  a  platform  over  the  well  and 
utterly  oblivious  of  our  presence,  prayed  to  All,  the  God  of 
Abraham.  Here  at  this  fountain,  Abraham  and  his  flocks 
slaked  their  thirst. 


Pasmng  on  up  through  the  fruitful  valley,  we  presently 
3un6  to  the  oak  under  which  Abraham  pitched  Ms  tent  after 
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his  separation  from  Lot,  aud  wherever  Abraham  had  a  tent 
he  had  also  an  altar.  Genesis,  13 :  18.  The  oak  is  located. 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  and  we  could  look  down  its  entire 
length  to  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  EshcoL  It  is  a 
venerable  tree  indeed,  and  is  alone  worth  our  journey  to  see 
it.  We  had  no  way  of  measuring  it,  but  should  judge  it 
fully  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  It  stands  in  a  lean- 
ing position,  and  nearly  half  of  the  trunk  is  dead,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  huge  limbs  are  carefully  propped  up.  Quite 
recently  the  wind  blew  one  of  the  limbs  down,  which  alone 
made  twelve  camel  loads  of  wood.  A  camel  load  is  estimated 
at  500  pounds.  During  our  visit,  a  shower  passed  over,  and 
we  were  completely  sheltered  from  the  rain  while  standing 
under  this  oak. 

Many  touching  incidents  in  the  life  of  Abraham  are  nar^ 
rated  of  him  while  dwelling  here,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  angel  visit  '^  as  he  sat  in  the 
tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day."  From  the  *'  lay  of  the 
land,"  the  present  road  through  the  valley  must  be  in  the 
bed  of  the  old  one,  and  these  three  angels  in  their  approach 
to  Abraham*s  tent,  must  have  passed  over  this  road,  so,  in  a 
modest  way,  we  can  say  we  have  been  where  angels'  feet 
have  trod,  and  it  thrilled  our  heart  while  we  stood  under  the 
oak  waiting  the  passing  shower,  to  reflect  that  here  these 
angels  were  entertained  by  Abraham,  that  the  prepared 
meal,  by  Sarah's  own  hand,  was  spread  under  the  shelter  of 
these  branches,  that  here  the  Lord  Jesus  (see  Gren.,  18:  VS) 
talked  face  to  face  with  Abraham.  And,  how,  after  the 
angels  rose  up  from  the  meal,  they  *'  looked  towards  Sodom.'' 
Sodom  could  not  be  seen  from  the  oak  by  reason  of  the  hills, 
and,  besides,  it  was  about  twenty  miles  away,  and  so  the 
look  "  toward,"  was  an  indication  of  the  direction  they  pro- 
posed to  go.  ''  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on 
the  way."  From  Gfen.,  19 :  27,  we  are  to  understand  that 
he  went  with  them  to  a  point  where  they  could  overlook  the 
Jordan  valley,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  Here,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  took  place  that  wonderful  prayer  of  Abra- 
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ham,  in  which  he  vras  assured  that  if  there  were  ten  right- 
eous persons  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  cities  woald  not 
be  destroyed.  0,  how  our  heart  went  out  as  we  read  this 
precious  narrative  while  seated  under  the  oak,  and  so  fully 
given  to  us  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Oenesis.  We  have 
often  read  this  chapter  and  preached  from  it  texts,  but  never 
did  it  seem  9o  real  !  As  we  travel  over  these  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  note  the  localities  and  distances,  the  Word  grows 
upon  us.  It  is  all  so  real,  and  that  which  we  see  with  our 
eyes  we  know  to  be  true.  And  this  is  the  foundation  for 
our  faith  in  the  unseen,    Heb.,  11 :  1. 

After  passing  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  we  turned  out  of  our  way 
to  visit  the  "tent  of  Abraham."  It  certainly  did  not  look 
much  like  a  tent.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judea,  were  the  ruins  of  what  must  at  some  time  have  been  a 
monster  building,  covering  several  acres  of  ground.  The 
foundation  walls  on  three  sides  were  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation, and  the  stones  in  them  were  of  immense  size, 
measuring  eighteen  feet  in  length,  four  feet  through,  and 
three  feet  wide.  In  one  comer,  on  the  inside  was  a  well, 
stoned  or  walled  up  vdth  cut  stones,  so  neatly  matched  that 
we  could  scarcely  discover  the  joints,  and  perfectly  round. 
Sorely,  if  Abraham's  servants  built  this,  they  were  possessed 
of  no  mean  skill. 

A  little  beyond  this  "  tent,'*  to  the  northeast,  was  the 
mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  Abraham  'Mooked 
towards  Sodom  and  Gemorrah,  and  towards  all  the  land  of 
the  plain,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace.''  Within  the  range  of  Abraham's  eye 
(in  fact,  he  had  to  look  across  it)  was  the  wild  and  desolate 
region  known  as  the  "  wilderness  of  Judea,"  sometimes  also 
called  "  Jeshimon,"  where  David  wandered  during  his  exile, 
and  where  Christ  was  tempted. 

We  continued  our  return  journey  to  Bethlehem,  where  we 
turned  aside  to  visit  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  This  is  about 
t&x  miles  southeast  of  Bethlehem.  Passing  down  the  steep 
and  rocky  hill  to  the  south  of  the  village,  we  continued  our 
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journey  for  some  miles  over  hills  and  through  valleys  rich  in 
fertility  and  rendered  beautiful  with  growing  grain,  olive 
groves  and  vineyards.  The  joyous  songs  of  birds  and  the 
abundance  of  flowers  which  blossomed  everywhere  —  on  the 
bridle-path,  in  the  fields  and  along  the  hillsides  —  added  to 
the  scene.  It  was  a  time  when  the  mind  wandered  back 
over  the  years.  Yonder  field,  just  below  the  village  to 
the  east,  now  green,  no  doubt  is  where  Boaz  walked  among 
the  sheaves ;  here,  over  this  rocky  lane  over  which  we  are 
now  riding,  David  led  his  flocks  to  pasture ;  it  may  have 
been  on  this  very  hillside  he  "  tended  his  father  s  sheep,'' 
when  Samuel  came  with  the  annointing  oil,  seeking  a  king 
for  Israel.  On  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  the  shepherds  were 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night  when  the  angel 
delivered  the  wonderful  tidings  of  the  "  new-born  King  "  in 
the  "  city  of  David.'*  Of  all  the  places  on  earth,  Bethlehem 
has  its  peculiar  attractions  to  us.  We  love  its  blessed  asso- 
ciations and  its  historic  events.  It  is  the  place  of  the  nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  over  its  fields  augel  voices  were  heard  to 
sing  the  incarnation  of  the  world^s  Redeemer. 

As  we  passed  on,  our  way  became  more  rugged,  the 
mountains  closing  in  upon  the  valley  more  and  more,  and 
the  fruitful  fields  gave  place  to  barren,  rock-ribbed  hills, 
where  only  goats  found  pasture.  At  length,  after  climb- 
ing an  almost  impassable  foot-path,  with  the  hot  sun  pour- 
ing down  upon  us,  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
from  which  an  excellent  view  was  had,  and  where  a  few 
ruins  marked  the  site  of  ancient  Tekoah,  where  lived 
the  wise  woman  whom  Joab  used  in  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  David  and  his  son  Absalom,  at  the 
time  of  Absalom's  banishment  to  Geshur.  (See  2  Saml., 
14  :  24.)  But  there  was  once  (in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat) 
a  strange  scene  enacted  at  the  base  of  this  mountain,  in 
the  bed  of  the  dry  brook  over  which  we  have  just  passed. 
The  armies  of  Moab  and  of  the  Ammonites  had  gathered 
here  to  make  war  upon  Jehoshaphat.  In  his  fear  Jehosh- 
aphat proclaimed  a  feast,   when  Jahaziel,   by  the  mouth 
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of  the  Lord,  appointed  singers  ''  that  shoald  praise  the  beauty 
of  holiness  as  they  went  out  before  the  army,  and  to  say, 
•Praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.'  "    And 
vrlien  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the  Lord  set  ambush- 
ments  in  which  the  armies  of  Moab  destroyed  the  armies  of 
Ammon  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir,  utterly  destroying 
each  other.    It  took  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  three  days  to 
g3,tlkeT  the  spoils,  it  was  so  much.  (2  Chron.,  20:  1-25.)    The 
prophet  Amos  was  from  among  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoah. 
Tekoah  is  five  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  on  a  hill  broad  at  the 
top  and  commands  a  fine  view  east,  even  to  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  Bethlehem  is  in  full  view.   The  city  was  sacked  by 
the  Turks  in  11B8.    There  are  four  or  five  acres  of  ruins  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.    Beyond  the  ruins,  and  no  doubt  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  city,  the  Bedouins  were  now  plowing  and 
cultivating  the  mountain  top.  We  passed  over  the  table  land 
and  down  a  moderate  hill,  when  in  one  mile  more,  we  came 
to  the  cave  of  Adullam.      The  cave  is  in  the  midst  of  wild 
mountain  scenery,  where  eternal  shadows  brood.   The  moun- 
tains close  in  upon  every  side  and  the  cave  faces  inward  and 
can  be  approached  on  foot  only.  The  dry  brook  which  winds 
around  the  base  of  Tekoah,  here  flows  through  a  gorge  so 
narrow  that  a  stone  could  be  cast  to  the  opposite  mountain. 
Half  way  up  the  west  side  of  this  circle  of  mountains  is  a 
platform  well  under  the  overhanging  cliffs.    The  inner  half 
of  this  platform  is  of  solid  rock,  level  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out. 
The  outer  half  is  a  green  fringe  of  grass,  kept  fresh  and  lux- 
uriant by  the  waters  which  trickle  through  the  roof  of  the  cliff. 
This  water  is  first  gathered  in  several  excavations  of  the 
stone,  and  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  then  flows  down  to  wat<er 
the  green  fringe  below.    We  ate  our  lunch  by  the  side  of  this 
water,  and  refreshed  ourself  at  its  cooling  stream  while  the 
projecting  cliffs  above  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
noontide  sun.    After  lunch  we  eiqplored  the  cave  which  was 
still  farther  up  among  the  wild,  beetling  cliffs.      We  found 
the  approach  difficult  and  full  of  danger,  for  some  of  the  way 
we  had  to  climb  up  rocks  into  which  niches  had  been  cut. 
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Reaching  a  shelving  rock  above  which  hung  over  the  wild 
ravine,  we  passed  along  for  a  few  rods,  when,  on  our  hands 
and  knees  we  crawled  across  a  platform  of  rocks  overhang  by 
a  ledge,  so  that  this  was  the  only  possible  way  this  point  was 
ever  at  any  time  passed.     Forty  or  fifty  feet  more  brought 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.      At  the  entrance  was  a  plat- 
form or  a  huge  flat  stone  fully  three  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  with  a  yawning  abyss  between.     And  this  was  the 
Cave  of  Adullam !     Hither  David  fled  from  the  rage  and  per- 
secutions of  Saul.    Here,  through  this  narrow  entrance,  the 
"  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel"  often  passed  and  repassed  and  now 
in  the  providence  of  God,  our  eyes  behold  the  rock  of  defense 
this  ''hold*'  among  these  mountain  fastnesses  !     Perhaps  the 
most  touching  scene  in  the  life  of  David  in  connection  with 
this  cave  is  recorded  in  the  24th  chapter  of  I  Samuel.    There 
we  learn  that  Saul  with  three  thousand  chosen  men  came  to 
the  wilderness  of  £n-gedi,  and  entered  the  cave  at  a  time 
when  David  and  his  men  were  ''in  the  sides  of  the  cave,**  and 
hence  SauVs  life  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  David.  And 
yet,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  his  men,  David  spared  the  life 
of  Saul,  only  cutting  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe.    There  are  sev- 
eral low,  narrow  and  winding  passages  and  recesses  before 
the  entrance  to  the  great  chamber  in  the  cave  ^«  reached. 
Doubtless,  it  was  in  the^  ante-chambers  where  Saul  and  his 
men  had  gathered  while  David  and  his  men  were  in  the  sec- 
ret passages  of  the  cave  proper,  for  there  are  many  winding 
passages  branching  out  from  the  main  chamber.      It  is  said 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  cave  have  never  yet  been  explored, 
and  we  were  warned  of  the  danger  of  getting  lost  in  the  sec- 
ret windings  of  the  passages  leading  out  of  the  main  room. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cave  here.  In  fact  these  moun- 
tains are  full  of  caves,  and  Adullam  may  have  become  noted 
only  because  of  its  refreshing  spring  already  described.  And 
above  and  beyond  mountain  rises  on  mountain  and  one  can 
well  believe  these  cliflfs  to  have  been  ♦he  habitations  of  "the 
wild  goats.** 

Having  seen  the  cave  of  Adullam  and  the  wilderness  of 
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Bn-gedi,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Bethlehem,  passing,  to  the 
rig^ht,  a  high  mountain  with  a  crater-like  cone  upon  it, 
where,  it  is  said,  Herod  the  Great  was  buried  in  a  golden 
coflin. 

Wbat  a  laiid  1  What  events  have  occurred  at  almost  every 
turn  in  the  road  I  How  these  historic  scenes  thrill  our  soul  I 
And  then,  our  eyes  never  weary  in  looking  at  the  beauty  of 
these  hills  and  the  fertility  of  these  valleys,  and  our  thoughts 
are  ever  busy  with  the  past  greatness  of  this  land,  and  its 
future  possibilities,  when  the  rod  of  afEliction  shall  be  lifted, 
vrhen  the  day  of  sorrow  is  over,  and  the  time  of  tribulation 
past.     O  wonderful,  historic  land !  — 

"Whea  God  shall  pour  on  thee  again. 
The  full,  rich  blessing  of  his  love ; 
Then  golden  com  shall  fill  the  plain, 
And  glory  gild  the  skies  above. 

'*  Then  fatness  shall  the  olive  yield ; 
Abundance  in  thy  streets  be  seen; 
Flowers  shall  deck  thy  fruitful  field. 
And  gneB  clothe  all  thy  mountain  green. 

When  nearly  through  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  a  shower, 
whose  dark,  frowning  clouds  we  had  for  some  time  seen  gath- 
ering blackness  burst  upon  us.  But  it  was  soon  over,  and 
the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  fast  sinking  behind  the 
hills  west  of  Rephaim,  painted  against  the  mountains  of 
Moab  such  a  rainbow  as  our  eyes  never  beheld !  As  we  rode 
on,  we  reached  a  height  from  which  we  could  look  down  upon 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  scene  was  a  sort  of  apocalyptic  vision, 
the  sea  and  the  mountains  literally  ^^  clothed  with  a  rain- 
bow." On  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  and  the  darker 
sides  of  Moab  rested  one  end  of  the  broad,  beautiful  arch, 
and  the  other  was  far  up  on  the  hills  of  Jerusalem.  Pres- 
ently the  sinking  sun  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the  glory  of 
day  faded  in  the  early  twilight,  and  the  scene  and  ride  in 
the  cool  of  evening  will  ne^er  be  forgotten. 

The  departed  sun  had  left  a  radiant  afterglow  which  trans- 
figured hUl  and  field  and  city  and  plain  and  mountain,  and 
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made  the  scene  like  a  vision  of  Paradise,  or,  what  we  mBy 
conceive  to  be  the  future  glory  of  Gk>d*s  Holy  City.  To  the 
left  stretched  green  wheat  fields  and  olive  yards  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  so  far  seen  in  Palestine,  and  beyond  them 
lay  the  gently  sloping  hills  of  Judea.  High  over  the  city  to 
the  right,  rose  Mount  Olivet,  upon  which  the  purple 
light  rested  like  a  halo.  Back  of  this  were  the  hiUs 
of  Moab,  almost  mingling  with  the  sky  and  affording  a 
background  to  the  striking  picture ;  while  immediately  in 
front  of  us  was  the  wavy,  irregular,  battlemented  waU,  be- 
yond which  rose  the  towers  and  minarets  and  swelling  domes 
and  terraced  roofs  of  the  "  City  of  the  Great  King,"  "  beautifol 
for  situation.**  In  its  glory  one  might  well  ''  walk  about 
Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof;  maik 
ye  well  her  bulwarks ;  count  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it 
to  the  generations  following ;  for  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.'* 

The  light  faded  as  we  came  nearer  the  city,  and  in  the 
gathering  darkness  we  crossed  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
lower  Gihon  valley,  then  skirting  around  the  wall  which 
rises  for  above  us  on  Mt.  Zion,  we  soon  reached  the  Tower  of 
David,  where  our  first  tour  in  Palestine  ended. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Iv  THB  Way  to  Jbricho  —  Tub  Dbad  Sba  —  Thb  Jordan  —  Mbmorablb 

SCSirBS    AT    THB   F0RD8    OF    THE    JoROAN — GlLQAL  —  FOUNTAIN    OF 

Busha^-Jbbicho  —  Historic  Incidbnts  Connbgtbd  with  Jbrioho. 
— Thb  Vallbt  of  Achab  —  Thb  Brook  Chbritu  —  Rbturn  to 
Jbbubalbm. 

Our  second  trip  through  Palestine  was  dovnfi  to  Jericho, 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  we  really  encoun- 
tered our  first  hardships.  The  trip  to  Bethlehem,  Solomon's 
Pools  and  Hebron  (save  to  the  Cave  of  AduUam),  was  per- 
formed in  a  carriage  over  a  new  and  well  constructed  road. 
This  must  be  performed  on  horseback  over  what  proved  to  be 
a  rough  and  dangerous  road.  To  add  to  our  discomforts,  we 
had  not  been  on  a  horse  for  over  thirty  years,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  animal  assigned  to  us  proved  to  be  a  slow  walker 
and  a  hard  trott^er.  There  were  no  joints  in  his  legs.  So  it 
was  doubly  hard  on  us. 

Our  party  consisted  of  six  tourists,  one  soldier  from  the 
Sheikh  (who  proved  to  be  the  Sheikh's  son),  a  dragoman,  two 
Arab  muleteers,  a  cook,  drivers  of  pack  mules,  etc.,  a  formi- 
dable company.  The  Jordan  valley  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bedouin  country,  and  no  party  (so  the  rapacious  tourist 
agents  pretend)  can  venture  there  without  an  escort  from  the 
Sheikh  besides  the  usual  dragoman  from  the  tourist  agents 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  claimed  the  Bedouins  will  not  attack  a 
party  having  a  Bedouin  escort,  while,  should  a  party  attempt 
to  pass  without  one,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  attacked.  These 
escorts  sent  out  by  the  Sheikh  have  to  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, hence,  this  is  a  sort  of  blackmail  levied  on  all  travelers, 
for  which  the  tourist  agents  are  in  part  to  be  blamed. 

The  representative  from  the  Sheikh  is  usually  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  is  always  gorgeously  attired,  and  his  horse 
trapped  out  in  full  Turkish  costume,  so  that  this  "  insignia  \ 
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warns  all  Bedouins  along  the  route  that  the  travelers  under 
his  care  have  already  been  **  robbed  according  to  law.** 

As  in  our  Lord's  time,  it  is  still  ^'  down  to  Jericho,**  the 
descent  being  4,000  feet  in  about  twenty  miles,  and  the 
road  or  rather  bridle  path,  is  as  rough  and  rocky  as  one  can 
well  imagine,  leading  over  steep,  precipitous,  and  throug^h  a 
barren,  uninhabited  and  desolate  country.  This  hilly,  tree- 
less tract,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dead  8ea,  on  the 
west  by  the  *'  hill  country  of  Judea,"  and  stretching  to  the 
south  —  to  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  —  is  the  **  wilderness  of 
Judea,*'  the  borders  of  which  we  touched  several  times  in  our 
trip  to  Hebron  and  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  It  was  among 
these  barren,  desolate  hills  that  John  the  Baptist  was  trained 
for  his  great  mission,  and  where  he  began  his  ministry. 
These  glens,  where  now  the  wild  Bedouins  pitch  their  black 
tents,  and  these  ro<;k-ribbed  hills  one  echoed  to  his  voice, 
and  along  this  same  rough  path  we  are  now  traveling,  "  Jera- 
salem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,** 
hurried,  some  with  eager  curiosity,  others  with  sincere 
desire,  to  be  '*  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan.**  This  same  road 
along  which  our  horses,  in  single  file,  carefully  pick  their 
way,  is  also  rendered  memorable  by  our  Lord's  parable  of 
the  man  falling  among  robbers,  and  who  was  left  by  the 
roadside  stripped  and  wounded,  of  the  priest  and  Leavite 
passing  by  on  the  other  side,  and  of  the  "  good  Samaritan,** 
who  came  to  him,  bound  up  his  wounds  and  placed  him  on 
his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  the  '^  inn."  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  inviting  place 
for  highwaymen.  About  noon  we  passed  the  probable 
locality.  It  was  a  deep  ravine  where  such  a  scene  could 
have  been  enacted,  for  the  gorge  was  sufficiently  wild  and 
dreary  to  be  the  haunt  of  robbers,  and  our  experience  so  far 
has  been  that  thieves  are  much  more  plentiful  in  this  country 
than  good  Samaritans. 

Passing  out  of  the  wild  gorge  and  up  a  rock-ribbed  clif^ 
we  presently  came  to  an  old  ArAan,  where  we  stopped  for 
lunch.    This  khan  is  located  on  the  traditional  site  of  the 
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**  inii "  where  the  '^  good  Samaritan  "  provided  for  the  care 
of  his  wounded  man.  After  lunch  we  went  up  a  hill  in  the 
Tear  of  the  *'  inn  "  with  the  intention  of  looking  off,  but  full 
soon  the  parable  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  mind, 
when,  on  the  highest  point  we  found  a  native  house,  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep,  wide  trench,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which 
Tendered  the  approach  to  the  house  impossible  save  at  one 
narrow  place.  The  people  were  wild  looking  and  savagely 
aanned.  We  considered  our  way,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
without  making  our  intended  observations. 

Having  rested  for  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
found  that  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  part  of  the  road 
was  yet  before  us.  On  the  one  side  the  white  chalk  rocks 
reared  their  cones  a  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  the  sunshine 
on  their  barren  sides  was  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  In  fact, 
we  had  to  keep  our  eyelids  nearly  closed.  On  the  other  side 
were  deep  gorges,  falling  so  rapidly  away  that  we  could  not 
look  over  the  precipitous  sides  into  their  gloomy  depths. 
One  mis-step  on  the  part  of  our  horses  in  the  windings 
around  the  sides  of  these  mountains  would  have  plunged  us 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  into  the  abyss  below,  where  eternal 
shadows  brood. 

One  of  the  strange  things  of  this  land  where  thousands  of 
years  of  neglect  have  added  to  the  universal  desolation,  is,  a 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  now  being  built.    This  is 
not  a    public  enterprise,   however,  for  the    poor   natives, 
already  ground  to  poverty  by  the  heavy  taxations,  are  by 
force  compelled  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  receive  no 
compensation.    Folr  miles  away,  on  either  side  (as  far  as  ten 
miles  away),  the  sparcely  settled  villages  have  to  turn  out 
and  build  their  apportioned  part  of  the  highway.    This  gave 
us  a  splendid  opportunity  to  see  the  people,  for  whole  vil- 
lages, men,  women  and  children,  were  at  work  in  sections 
along  the  entire  length.    They  performed  their  tasks  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.    Men  would  carry  stone  on  their 
backs,  and  women  and  girls  dirt  in  baskets.    A  maddock 
was  the  only  tool  we  saw  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
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road.  As  we  passed  these  communities  at  or  Dear  the  noon 
hour,  we  were  privileged  to  see  them  prepare  their  meal, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  men  did  the  cooking  while  the 
women  and  girls  kept  at  their  work  carrying  dirt.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  grass  used  in  the  preparation 
of  their  meals.  One  man  made  the  fire,  while  another  pre- 
pared the  dough,  and  when  the  grass  was  partly  consumed, 
when  at  a  white  heat,  the  dough,  but  little  thicker  than  pie- 
crust, was  placed  upon  the  fire  and  quickly  baked.  One  could 
easily  eat  five  of  these  loaves,  bringing  to  our  mind  the 
'^  loaves  and  fishes  '*  which  the  lad  possessed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  demon- 
strated that  he  had  only  enough  for  his  own  dinner.  We 
should  add  that  this  grass  is  a  low  bush  with  many  branches 
springing  from  one  stem,  and  that  there  is  a  small  thorn 
upon  it.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  this  grass  is 
tender  and  suitable  for  beasts  to  eat,  but  when  matured,  it 
becomes  a  dry  and  woody  mass,  which  makes  a  quick,  hot 
fire,  and  the  natives  "cast  it"  into  their  "ovens"  to  heat 
them,  and  use  it  for  fuel.  We  have  also  noticed  that  this 
grass  changes  its  color  when  it  matures,  from  a  dark  green 
to  a  dead  gray,  so  that  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  when 
he  compares  the  life  of  man  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  is  very 
expressive,  for  this  grass,  as  soon  as  the  "  wind  passe th  over 
it,"  is  withered,  that  is,  its  color  is  changed  from  a  dark 
green  to  a  gray  color. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  magnificent  view  burst  upon  us. 
At  our  feet  lay  the  beautiful  plain  of  the  Jordan,  with  its 
covering  of  green,  beyond  which  were  to  be  seen  the  blue 
mountains  of  Moab,  while  twelve  miles  to  the  south  gleamed 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  blue  and  beautiful  in  the  dis- 
tance, though,  from  our  standpoint,  it  did  not  seem  more 
than  three  miles  away,  so  clear  is  the  atmosphere.  Descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  we  found  it  green  and  fertile,  though  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  in  many  places  is  now 
only  a  wilderness  of  thorn  bushes.  In  our  descent  from  the 
mountain  we  passed   several  pieces  of  Roman  aqueducts, 
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builty  no  doubt,  by  Herod  the  Great,  by  which  water  was 
conveyed  to  the  Jericho  of  our  Lord's  time. 

We  reached  Jericho  about  &ve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
nervous  and  tired,  for  it  had  been  a  hard  day's  travel  over 
a  road  along  which  our  horses,  in  single  file,  carefully  picked 
their  way.      The  road  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bri- 
dle path  worn  by  the  feet  of  donkeys  and  camels  and  flocks 
and  men  by  ages  of  travel.      This  road  for  ages  has  never 
had  anything  done  to  it,  not  even  the  loose  stones  picked  out 
of  it,  bat  is  just  as  nature  and  the  wear  of  feet  have  made  it, 
and  is  as  rough  and  rocky  as  can  well  be  imagined,  leading 
over  steep,  precipitous  hills,  and  through  a  barren,  desolate 
country.     For  sixteen  miles  of  the  way  there  was  not  a  hu- 
man habitation  to  be  seen,  and  our  road  was  often  a  mere 
tortuous  path  over  precipitous  mountains  and  rocks  where 
the  horses  could  with  difSlculty  find  a  foothold.      Sometimes 
the  narrow  path  was  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  again  frightful  chasms  on  one  side  or  the  other 
would  cause  the  boldest  of  our  party  to  shudder.    The  rocks 
and  mountains  bear  the  marks  of  great  upheavals  and  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  and  the  peculiar  geological  formations, 
cavernous  rocks,  and  wildness  of  the  landscape  defy  descrip- 
tion.     Sometimes  the  descent  was  so  steep  that  we  were  ob- 
liged to  brace  back  in  our  stirrup  to  keep  our  seats,  and  the 
horses'  feet  grating  over  the  slippery  rocks  tried  our  nerves 
to  the  utmost.      We  are  quite  sure  there  never  could  have 
been  any  other  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  than  the  one 
over  which  we  have  just  come.      The  Jericho  of  to-day  con- 
sists of  two  hotels,  and  a  few  Bedouin  houses  of  the  mean- 
est sort.    The  Canaanitish  city  stood  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
northwest,  and  we  will  describe  it  in  our  retura  from  the 
Jordan. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  over  the^lain 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  fully  six  miles  away.  The  morning  was 
cool,  and  as  we  rode  through  the  fresh,  bracing  air,  over  a 
road  free  from  stone,  we  felt  considerably  refreshed.  The 
scenery  was  fine  indeed.    To  the  west  were  the  mountains  of 
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Judea  through  which  we  had  come ;  to  the  north  stretched 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  'Mrery 
garden  of  the  Lord"  in  beauty  and  fertility,  but  uncullivated  ; 
to  the  east  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Qilead  reared  their 
lofty  peaks  to  the  heavens ;  while  before  us  the  Dead  Sea 
shimmered  and  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun.      The  soil  of 
this  plain  is  the  same  in  color  as  that  of  the  Hill  Ck>untryy  and 
is  very  rich.      Ages  ago  these  abandoned  fields  were  made 
to  yield  fruitful  harvests,  for,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  other  writers,  we  believe  the  following  quotations  firom  the 
Scriptures  warrant  us  in  locating  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah, Admah  and  Zeboim  in  this  part  of  Palestine  :  **  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  pkdno/ Jordan^  that 
it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
/Sodpm  and  Oomorrah.^^     (Gen.,  13:  10.)     Here  we  have  it  in 
plain  words,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in   *'  the  plain 
of  Jordan."    A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  chapter,  we  are 
informed  that  *'  Lot  cl)ose  him  all  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,^ 
and  that  he  *'  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom."      No  doubt, 
this  plain,  now    dry,  and,  in  summer  time,  parched  and 
burned  up,  but  represented  to  us  in  Lot's  time  as  '*  well 
watered  everywhere,"  was  at  that  time  *•  watered  "  by  the 
Jordan,  as  the  fall  of  the  river  is  very  great  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  a  system  of  irrigation  could  be  made  to 
water  the  entire  valley  and  thus  restore  it  to  its  former  glory. 
As  we  rode  along  we  were  busy  with  our  thoughts.      Over 
four  thousand  years  had  passed  away  since  the  smoke  of 
these  cities  ascended  out  of  the  plain  as  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace.    We  could  hardly  realize  that  these  cities  were  in 
their  maturity  before  Abraham  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees ;  that  they  had  gone  so  far  into  sin  in  Abraham*8 
time,  as  to  call  down  the  judgments  of  G^od ;  that  over  these 
plains  angel  feet  hastened  to  bring  out  Lot  ere  the  descend- 
ing fires  consumed  him  and  his ;  that  here  stood  five  mighty 
cities  with  lordly  palaces  and  luxuriant  gardens ;  that  busy 
feet  and  beating  hearts,  and  joyful  eyes  walked  and  hoped 
and  looked  on  the  objects  that  now  attract  our  attention. 
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And  what  a  lesson  I  There  is  not  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  broken 
pottery  or  anything  else  to  tell  where  these  cities  stood  or  to 
give  us  any  information  of  their  greatness.      Never  has  man 
attempted  to  rebuild  these  cities  or  to  cultivate  these  deso- 
late acres.     All  is  barren  and  still  as  death  itself,  and  the 
silence  is  broken  only  at  long  intervals  when  some  curious 
traveler   with  abated  breath  passes  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  of  God's  word  that  he  hates  sin  and  that  the  un- 
repenting  sinner  will  some  day  be  visited  by  his  judgments. 
As  we  thought  on  these  things  the  intervening  years  seem  to 
drop  out  and  the  mighty  past  and  the  living  present  seemed 
one — ^the  mind  obliterated  the  eternity  of  years.    But  God  is 
good.     The  same  Being  who  sent  his  destroying  angels  to 
Sodom  and  Gromorrah  has  such  a,  tender  watchcare  over  all 
his  children  as  that  nothing  shall  harm  us. 

And  so  we  rode  on  out  of  the  plain  down  into  and  among 
what  seemed  salt  pits  to  us,  for  they  were  crusted  over  with 
salt  and  here  and  there  salt  springs  issued  from  the  ground. 
Wherever  the  water  of  these  springs  flowed  we  saw  beds  of 
salt  and  the  ground  in  their  vicinity  was  sticky,  and  in  wet 
weather  is  rendered  almost  impassable.  These  were  doubt- 
less the  slime  pits  into  which  the  king  of  Sodom  and  Gom- 
orrah fell  when  fleeing  from  Cherdorlaomer. 

At  length  we  reached  the  Dead  Sea — a  wonderful  sight ! 
We  had  pictured  in  our  mind,  from  what  we  had  read,  that 
we  would  see  a  desolate  shore,  a  moaning  sea,  barrenness 
and  death  on  every  side.    We  found  it  quite  otherwise. 
There  was  a  pebbly  beach  easy  of  approach,  and  the  sea  was 
calm  and  smooth  as  glass.     It  was  really  a  lovely  sheet  of 
blue  water,  as  deceptive  as  beautiful.     We  never  looked  into 
clearer  water — ^it  was  our  wonder  and  admiration.    We  stood 
and  admired,  for  we  could  not  understand  how  water  could 
be  so  transparently  clear.     At  length  we  stooped  down  and 
tasted  it.    0  horror  I  It  was  the  most  nauseous,  bitter,  sting- 
ing dose  we  have  ever  taken,  the  taste  remaining  for  nearly 
an  hour.    It  is  a  sea  with  no  living  thing  of  any  kind  in  it, 
(^nd  no  shells  or  coral  upon  its  shore.    Sea  fish  put  into  its 
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waters  speedily  die.  Not  a  single  boat  is  now  upon  its 
shores,  though  it  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  Josephas. 
When  a  storm  burst  over  the  sea,  according  to  Lieut.  Lynch, 
the  waves  lash  the  sides  of  the  boats  like  hammers,  but  owing' 
to  the  heaviness  of  the  water,  they  speedily  subside  when  the 
storm  is  over.  There  is  no  vegetation  of  any  kind  along  the 
shore,  but  the  banks  slope  gradually  down  into  the  water, 
and  are  thickly  strewn  with  most  curiously  formed  and 
beautiful  pebbles. 

The  sea  is  forty-six  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  ten 
miles.  It  is  the  lowest  body  of  water  in  the  world,  being  1,300 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  depth  is  1,300 
feet,  and  its  mean  depth  1,000  feet.  It  contains  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  salt  than  any  other  sea  water,  and  every  gallon  of 
the  water  weighs  twelve  and  one-fourth  pounds,  and  con- 
tains nearly  three  and  one-half  pounds,  of  solid  matter  in 
solution.  Of  the  three  and  one-half  held  in  solution,  nearly 
two  pounds  are  chloride  of  magnesium,  nearly  one  pound  is 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  a  pound  is  chloride  of  calcium.  The  story  that  birds  could 
not  fly  across  this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  influence,  is 
entirely  incorrect.  We  saw  birds  flying  over  it.  The  waves, 
instead  of  splashing,  roll  like  a  sea  of  oil,  and  the  skin  does 
not  absorb  the  water.  It  looked  and  acted  like  oil  upon  our 
hands  after  we  had  submerged  them  in  the  sea,  and  the  hot 
drying  atmosphere  did  not  absorb  the  moisture.  The  moun- 
tains which  inclose  it  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  are  not 
less  than  four  thousand  feet  high,  which  form  a  charming 
frame  for  this  charming  sheet  of  water.  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scene  upon  which  we 
have  ever  looked.     There  is  but  one  Dead  Sea. 

From  the  sea  we  rode  over  the  plain  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  for  an  hour,  when  we  reached  the  first  or  "outer 
banks"  of  the  Jordan.  We  hoped  to  be  able,  from  its  highest 
banks,  to  look  down  upon  the  stream  or  upon  some  of  its 
windings.  But  we  were  not  gratified  in  this.  So  we  de- 
scended a  steep  declivity,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
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w^ere  *'in  Jordan,"  althougli  the  banks  of  the  stream  proper, 
^were  half  a  mile  away.  A  little  farther  on,  we  decended  a 
second  embankment,  and  soon  reached  the  banks  confining 
the  water.  All  the  space  after  descending  the  first  embank- 
ment is  called  '4n  Jordan/'  When  the  rains  descend  and 
the  snows  melt  on  the  mountains  of  the  north,  the  Jordan 
then  overflows  its  banks.  This  often  happens  as  late  as 
April.  The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  banks  is 
marshy,  and  abounds  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here  wild 
beasts  find  a  hiding  place  until  compelled  to  flee  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  waters,  called  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  "  the 
swelling  of  the  Jordan." 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  the  better  understand  if  we  call 
attention  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan.  This  ia  a  beautiful 
plain,  about  twelve  miles  wide  at  its  lower  end  and  stretch-' 
ing  away  to  the  north,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  gradually 
narrowing  until  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  is  not  more  than  five 
miles  wide.  The  greater  portion  of  this  valley  is  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  closed  in  on  the  west  by  the  mountains 
of  Judea  which  forms  a  wall  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  of  Gilead  which  rise 
even  higher. 

The  sources  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hermon,  are 
1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  1,317  feet 
below  so  that  this  stream  falls  3,017  feet.  This  ra^jid  fall  has 
given  the  river  its  name.  The  Jordan  is  about  as  large  as 
the  Connecticut  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  or  the  Mohawk  at  Co- 
hoes  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  the  Platte,  in  Platte  county. 
Mo.,  and  as  muddy  as  the  Missouri  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
only  the  color  is  a  dull  red.  As  already  observed,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  about 
sixty  miles  and  the  descent  between  these  two  points  is  be- 
tweed  600  and  700  feet.  When  we  stop  and  think  that  the 
Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York,  160  miles,  has  a  descent 
of  only  four  feet,  we  may,  by  way  of  comparison  convey 
some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  this  stream  between  the  two 
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seas.  However,  the  Jordan  pursues  a  winding  pathway 
throughont  UiLb  fsrtile  and  beautiful  plain  so  that  it  runs 
about  200  miles.  This  tortuous  course  somewhat  checks  the 
rapidity  the  current  would  otherwise  acquire.  But  still  the 
river  rushes  on  its  way  through  these  windings  and  contor- 
tions, leaping  down  frequent  rapids  and  dashing  tram 
side  to  Bide  of  its  narrow  bed  as  if  struggling  to  burst  its 
barriers.  The  average  breadth  of  the  river  varies  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  feet  and  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  deep.  At 
this  point  (the  lower  fords)  it  is  ninety  feet  wide  and  ave- 
rages nine  feet  in  depth,  and  cedars  and    other  trees  and 


bushea grow  along  its  banka.  The  Jordan!  Here  we  are 
at  laat  upon  the  margin  of  its  waters  1  We  can  not  describe 
it.  It  must  be  seen.  It  has  charms  all  its  own.  And  as  its 
mighty  history  crowds  into  our  mind,  we  fail  to  express  our 
feelings.  The  first  thought  is,  "  It  can  not  be  possible  our 
feet  stand  where  such  mighty  deeds  have  been  performed." 
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Our  dragoman  spread  a  blanket  under  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  treesy  and  we  sat  down  and  for  a  long  time  gazed  into 
the  ^waters  of  this  ''  Jordan/'  while  thoughts  took  hold  of  us 
that  seemed  to  translate  us  to  other  ages  and  other  times.  Riv- 
ers  are  in  themselves  not  only  charming  but  a  blessing.    All 
men  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  have  loved  rivers  and 
built  their  habitations  and  their  cities  upon  the  margins  of 
streams  both  great  and  small.      One  of  the  joys  of  Heaven 
will  be  a  "river  of  water,  clear  as  crystal"  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God.     There  is  something  more  than  mere  ac- 
cident that  the  most  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  ministry  was 
upon  the  margin  of  this  stream  either  above  or  below  or  in 
its  flow  through  Galilee. 

The  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan  are  six  miles  due  east  of 
Jericho,  and  these  "  fords"  first  come  to  notice  in  Joshua,  2 : 
7y  where  it  is  said  the  men  of  Jericho  pursued  the  spies  Ra- 
hab  concealed  in  "the  way  of  Jordan  unto  the  fords." 
How  often  have  we  thought  of  that  history.  Of  Moses  lead- 
ing the  Israelites  up  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  af- 
ter a  forty  years  wandering,  and  then  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  himself,  though,  no  doubt  he  greatly  longed  to  do  so. 
A.nd  yet  God  was  good  to  His  faithful  servant.  He  took  him 
apon  Mt.  Nebo,  "  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  that  is  over  against 
Jericho,"  and  showed  him  all  the  laud. 

We  greatly  desired  to  climb  up  "  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pis- 
gah/' but,  as  there  was  a  war  going  on  among  the  Bedouins 
"  beyond  Jordan,"  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  or  safe.  But 
we  lifted  our  eyes  to  that  noble  mountain  (for  it  was  in  full 
view),  and  traced  the  peak  of  Pisgah  and  the  valley  "  over 
against  Beth-peor,"  where  the  hand  of  God  buried  him  with 
none  but  angels  at  the  sepulchre.  We  believe  it  was  per- 
fectly possible,  on  a  clear  day  for  Moses  to  see  all  the  land 
from  Pisgah.  To  be  sure  he  could  not  look  over  the  mount- 
ains of  Judea  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  but,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  plain  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
of  Israel  until  David's  time.  And  Phonecia,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  was  never  a  possession  of 
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Israel,  so  Moses  could  look  as  far  south  as  Beer-sheba  and 
to  Heriuon  on  the  north,  and  from  Gilead  to  Dan. 

The  next  most  wonderful  event  in  connection  with  this 
ford  is  recorded  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Joshua.  For  forty 
years  Gtod's  people  had  been  wandering  in  the  wildnemess, 
wearied  and  oft-times  discouraged,  as  the  promised  land 
seemed  so  distant.  Fathers  and  friends  had  fallen  by  the 
way — a  whole  generation.  Moses,  their  leader,  was  gone, 
but  with  the  brave  Joshua  at  their  head,  they  take  down 
their  tents  in  8hittim  for  the  last  time,  and  come  to  the 
banks  of  the  overflowing  river.  How  was  this  turbid  stream, 
rushing  by  swift  as  a  mill-race,  to  be  crossed  ?  At  such  a 
time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  an  expert  swimmer 
to  have  ventured  in.  It  was  God's  opportunity.  Joshua  was 
a  young  leader.  Perhaps  he  did  not  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  so  the  Lord  said  unto  him :  "  This  day  will  I 
begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they 
may  know,  that  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee." 
The  priests  that  bore  the  ark  had  no  sooner  dipped  their  feet 
into  the  turbid  stream,  than  the  waters  obeyed  the  command 
of  God  and  rolled  back  forming  a  mighty  wall,  and  thus  re- 
mained, probably  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  "  until  all  the  peo- 
ple had  passed  clean  over  Jordan,"  and  until  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  had  been  taken  out,  'Hhat  the  waters  of 
Jordan  returned  unto  their  place,  and  flowed  over  all  his 
banks,  as  before."  What  a  host  must  have  thronged  these 
banks — a  million  or  more  of  people — men,  women  and  child- 
ren safely  on  Canaan's  side  of  the  dreaded  river.  Before, 
with  Dr.  Watts  they  could  sing — 

**  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand," 

but  now  the  storm  and  danger  was  passed,  and  their  feet 
were  upon  the  shores — 

♦'Where  everlasting  summer  abides." 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  at  this  place,  was  one 
whose  history  is  overflowing  with  interest  to  every  lover  of 
God's  Word — the  noble  Elijah.     Gk)d  had  made  known  to 
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him  that  he  would  be  taken  up  to  heaven  by  a  whirlwind. 
Strongly  attached  to  him  was  Eli^iha,  for  their  holy  converse 
had  been  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  to  this  disciple.     At  this 
time,  '*  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Tarry  here  I  pray  thee,  for 
the   Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."    Vain  entreaty !     Listen 
to  his  reply :     '*  As  the  Lord  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
So  they  went  down  to  Bethel.    After  visiting  the  school  of 
the  prophets  in  that  place,  Elijah  said  to  him  the  second 
time,  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me 
to  Jericho."     Elisha  reiterated  his  affectionate  determination. 
**  So  they  came  to  Jericho."    For  the  third  and  last  time, 
Elijah  endeavors  to  leave  him  and  proceed  across  the  Jordan 
alone,  but  faithful  Elisha  will  attend  his  Master  to  the  last, 
and    the    two    went   on,  engaged  doubtless  in  holy  and 
heavenly  conversation.      "  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  went  and  stood  to  view  afar  off;   and  they  two 
stood  by  Jordan.    And  Elijah  took  his  mantle  and  wrapped  it 
together  and  smote  the  waves,  and  they  were  divided  hither 
and  thither,  so  that  they  two  went  over  on  dry  ground.   And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that  behold 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,   and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven."    And  he  saw  him  no  more.    He  took  up  the 
mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  and  stood  by  the  bank 
of  Jordan.     ''  And  he  took  the  mantle  of  Elijah  and  smote 
the  waters,  and  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  waters,  they 
parted  hither  and  thither,  and  Elisha  went  over."    The 
fifty  prophets  viewing  afar  off,  beheld  this  token  of  God's 
presence,  and  they  said,  "  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on 
Elisha.    And  they  came  to  meet  him,  awl  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him,"  as  a  token  of  their  sub- 
mission to  him  as  head  and  father.    What  a  scene  that  must 
have  been — Elijah  ascending  into  heaven  in  his  chariot  of 
lire  vrith  angels  for  charioteers  !     How  the  glory  must  have 
lighted  up  this  plain  with  the  dark  mountains  of  Moab  in 
the  back  ground. 

Passing  several  minor  incidents  connected  with  this  ^ 
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markable  stream,  such  as  the  washing  of  Naaman  (which 
we  believe  took  place  at  the  upper  ford),  and  Elisha  causing 
the  axe  to  swim  at  the  time  the  young  prophets   were 
building  them  a  home,  we  come  to  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  upon  these  banks.    As  the  soil  must  be  broken 
before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  so  John  was  Christ's  forerunner 
to  arouse  the  nation  and  prepare  it  for  the  coming  Messiah. 
The  wilderness  of  Judea,  the  scene  of  his  preaching,  reaches 
on  the  north  to  the  Jordan.     "  Then  went  out  to  him  Jeru- 
salem and  all  Judea,"  to  be  baptized  of  him.     It  was  the  one 
river  of  Palestine,  sacred  in  its  recollections,  abundant  in  its 
waters,  and  yet  the  river  not  of  cities,  for  not  one  ever 
crowned  its  banks,  but  a  river  of  the  wilderness,  the  scene  of 
the  preaching  of  those  who  dwelt  not  in  king's  palaces  nor 
wore  soft  clothing.     On  the  banks  of  this  rushing  stream  the 
multitudes  gathered,  the  priests  and  scribes  from  Jerusalem, 
the  publicans  from  Jericho  on  the  one  hand  and  lake  Gen- 
nesareth  on  the  other,  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Damascus 
to  Petra,  peasants  from  Galilee,   all  came  thronging  the 
preaching  of  this  remarkable  prophet.    His  eloquent,  burn- 
ing words,  some  thought,  answered  the  description  of  the 
long  expected  Messiah.    So  much  so  that  even  the  Pharisees 
sent  a  delegation  to  ask  if  he  was  not  Christ.     He  quickly 
dispelled  their  hope  by  answering  that  he  was  "  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  'prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight.' ''    Addressing  some  of  the  detested, 
hypocrital  Pharisees  and  Saducees  in  the  throng,  he  cried 
out,  "  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ? "    Pretty  severe  language  this, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  well  merited.    Thus  did  this  Voice,  the 
veritable  flaming  Elijah  of  the  New  Testament,  cry  in  the 
wilderness,  while  thousands  listened,    were  convicted,    re- 
pented of  their  sins  and  were  baptized.     But  one  day,  0  it 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  day — one  of  heaven's  brightest — 
there  walked  One  among  the  throng  unknown  save  to  the 
keen-eyed  preacher.    And  how  tenderly  he  introduced  Him  : 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !  "    Yes,  He  was  in  their  very 
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midst.    No  doubt  there  were  among  the  throng  good  and 
holy  men  whose  longings  from  day  to  day  were  like  those  of 
the  Psalmist  when  he  said,  '^  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord 
more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning.'*     And  now  the 
Prince  of  Life,  the  Truth,  and  the  Way  was  standing  in 
their  midst  about  to  be  revealed.     In  the  first  step  of  this 
revelation  of  himself,  he  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  after  a 
humble  expostulation  from  John,  they  went  down  together, 
the  son  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  unto  the  Jordan, 
that  neither  hastened  nor  slackened  its  current  at  their  com- 
ing, for  the  Messianic  sign  was  not  from  the  waters  beneath 
but   from  the.  heavens  above.     And  Jesus,  when  he  was 
baptized,  ascended  from  the  Jordan,  looking  up  and  praying, 
and  as  he  gazed,  the  sky  was  cleft,  and  *'  he  saw  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  descending  like  a  dove  and  lighting  upoa  him,  and 
lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.' "    Here  then,  on  the  margin  of  the 
waters,  where  we  are  seated,  began  that  beautiful  and 
sacred  rite  which  has  since  spread  throughout  the  world  ! 

Sacred  indeed  was  this  river  to  the  Israelites,  intimately 
connected  as  it  was  with  their  nation's  history,  but,  as  the 
stars  grow  dim  at  the  coming  of  the  sun,  so  the  remakable 
events  of  the  past  are  all  outshone  by  the  presence  of  the 
"beloved  Son"  who  has  rendered  them  forever  sweetly 
memorable. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  ages  past,  Christian  pilgrims 
— Copts,  Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Syri- 
ans, from  all  parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  to  bathe  in  the  river  Jordan  at  this  spot. 
Some  plunge  into  the  stream,  others  dip  three  times,  and 
carry  away  in  bottles  some  of  the  precious  liquid.  Many  of 
them  provide  themselves  with  shrouds  to  be  preserved  for 
their  burial,  or  for  the  use  of  their  friends  who  are  unable  to 
make  the  pilgrimage.  But  why  these  long  pilgrimages  and 
bathings  t  They  are  man's  substitution  for  God's  truth.  It 
is  the  washing  of  the  body  substituted  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  sonl. 
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As  we  linger  upon  thy  shores,  0  river,  amid  the  songs  of 
birds  in  the  swaying  branches  above  as,  and  the  odor  of 
flowers  around  us,  our  mind  is  filled  with  wonder,  love  and 
praise  to  our  €rod,  who  hath  done  such  mighty  works.  "ELow 
well  calculated  to  awaken  deep  and  solemn  reflections  are 
all  these  thy  wonders  of  old.  Here  the  swelling  of  the 
Jordan  rolled  back  its  tide  that  Israel's  chosen  race  might 
take  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and  thus,  when  we  arrive 
at  the  Jordan  of  death,  may  the  ark  of  God  be  there,  and 
the  angry  billows  flee  away  at  the  presence  of  TTim  who 
hath  said,  '^  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee." 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  rode  west,  perhaps  bearing  a 
little  to  the  south,  across  the  plain  for  about  Ave  miles,  when 
we  came  upon  some  ruins.  This  was  the  sight  of  ancient 
Gilgal.  The  place  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it  is 
just  a  little  east  of  the  present  Bedouin  village  called  Eriha. 
This  was  the  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 
where  they  pitched  their  tents  immediately  after  their  pas- 
sage over  Jordan.  Here  they  set  up  the  twelve  memorial 
stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  '*  the  manna 
ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land ;  "  here  they  kept  the  first  passover  four  days  after 
the  passage  into  the  promised  land ;  here  the  tabernacle  was 
set  up,  and  its  sacred  ark  rested,  until  removed  to  Shiloh ; 
here  on  a  little  knoll,  is  the  spot  where  Joshua  stood  when  he 
saw  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (believed  to  have  been 
Jesus  himself )  stand  with  drawn  sword  over  Jericho ;  here 
Joshua  after  the  fall  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  received  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  who  had  come  only  from  Gibeon,  some  twenty-three 
miles  away,  and  yet  represented  themselves,  by  displaying 
mouldy  bread,  wornout  garments,  and  broken  shoes,  as 
coming  from  a  far  country,  and  obtained  a  treaty ;  here  was 
the  scene  of  events  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  Judges. 
Prom  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  Gilgal 
must  have  been  quite  a  place,  for  in  the  wars  of  the  Judges 
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and  of  Saul,  we  find  the  people  frequently  assembling  here. 
Here  Samuel  judged  Israel,  and  here  he  instructed  Saul  to 
come  And  tarry  seven  days,  when  by  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  Samuel  would  reveal  unto  Saul  Grod*s  will,  but 
upon  which  occasion  Saul  himself  turned  prophet.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  Gilgal  save  a  few  heaps  of  ruins  and  several 
broken  cisterns. 

From   Gilgal  we  passed  to  the  fountain  whose  waters 
Elisha  healed.    This  was  not  only  a  great  surprise  to  us  in  the 
abundance  of  the  water  flowing  from  it,  but,  after  riding 
over  the  plain  under  the  hot,  burning  sun,  its  pure,  cooling 
and  refreshing  stream  was  a  heavenly  benediction  to  the 
whole  party  as  we  drank  again  and  again.    The  fountain 
bubbles  up  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  strong,  clear  as  crystal,  pure 
and  sweet,  a  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  beholder.    The 
fountain  makes  quite  a  stream,  more  than  is  sufficient  to 
drive   a  mill.    There  is  water  enough   flowing  from  this 
fountain  to  supply  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  population. 
What  a  blessing  this  must  have  been  to  the  people  of  Jericho. 
Even  now,  everywhere  this  stream  flows,  the  growths  are 
rank  and  enormous,  giving  evidence  of  the  wonderful  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  under  proper  state  of  cultivation.    This  whole 
plain,  now  barren  and  desolate,  could  easily  be  restored  to 
its   former  productiveness.    We    were    told    that  the  flow 
from  this  fountain  is  the  same  the  year  around.    Streams 
may  dry  up,  and  the  earth  become  heated  and  parched 
during  the  dry  season,  yet  this  fountain,  just  like  Gtod's 
blessings,  flows  on  with  unabated  vigor — a  beautiful  stream 
through  the  desert. 

The  Jericho  of  Joshua's  time  stood  on  a  table  land  just 
above  this  fountain.  Here,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  stood  the  old  Canaanitish  city,  one  mile  square, 
and  which  was  the  first  place  captured  by  the  Israelites. 
After  its  destruction,  Joshua  declared  that  whoever  rebuilt  it 
should  be  accursed,  and  though  it  was  afterwards  built  up 
by  Hiel  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  this  curse  probably  prevented 
it  from  being  inhabited.    It  is  now  a  barren  desolate  spot, 
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and  not  a  trace  of  the  great  city  which  was  once  here  now 
remains. 

The  Jericho  of  our  Lord^s  time  is  located  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  old  site  to  the  southeasti  and  very  near  Gil-  | 

gal — ^not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  Jeri- 
cho of  the  New  Testament  was  at  one  time  considerable  of  a 
city.  It  was  built  under  the  Romans  and  when  Herod  the 
Great  came  into  possession  of  Judea,  he  greatly  embelliiihed 
the  city  with  palaces,  and  made  it  his  winter  residence. 
There  are  considerable  ruins  of  it  still  remaining  which  give 
evidence  to  its  former  greatness.  It  was  in  this  city  where 
Zacchaeus  lived.  He  was  accounted  chief  among  the  pub- 
licans, and  then,  as  they  are  now,  he  was  rich.  Tliese 
"publicans"  or  collectors  of  the  public  revenue  are  a  very 
oppressive  class,  aTid  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  demanda. 
The  same  system  of  our  Lord*s  time  is  in  force  now.  The 
government  sells  the  privilege  to  the  person  who  pays  the 
most  for  it,  and,  with  the  government  to  his  back,  he  takes 
from  the  people  what  he  pleases.  The  asssessments  are  not 
made  on  individuals,  but  on  village.  If  a  village  refuses  to 
pay  the  demands  made  upon  it,  then  soldiers  are  quartered 
in  the  houses  of  the  people  until  the  demand  is  met.  These 
soldiers  demand  the  best  the  people  have  in  the  way  of 
living — chickens,  lambs  and  veal.  To  meet  these  taxes  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  soldiers,  the  poor,  oppressed  people  often 
sell  their  seed  grain  and  their  flocks  to  raise  the  money. 
And  then  everything  (even  olive  trees),  is  taxed.  Time 
and  again,  as  we  stood  in  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  have  we 
seen  soldiers  demand  the  market  women  to  lift  their  baskets 
from  their  heads,  that  they  ( the  soldiers )  might  take  there- 
from eggs,  figs,  wood,  grain,  whatever  they  had,  and  this 
too,  after  the  tax  had  been  paid.  The  poor,  helpless  things 
would  often  stand  with  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  for 
it  was  taking  the  needed  bread  from  the  hungry  mouths  of 
children.  Such  is  the  system  of  which  ZacchaBus  was  chief, 
"and  he  was  rich!''  No  wonder.  What  should  hinder? 
But,  like  Matthew,  he  was  a  good  man  of  a  hated  and  de- 
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tested  class,  for,  mark  Us  own  words,  "  Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four 
folcL^^  Beyond  a  question  he  told  the  truth,  for  Jesus,  who 
could  have  easily  detected  the  falsehood,  does  not  discredit 
the  statements  of  this  ''  publican."  Well,  he  had  heard  that 
the  Saviour  was  approaching  Jericho  from  the  north.  We 
do  not  know,  at  least  the  record  does  not  inform  us,  that 
Jesus  had  ever  been  to  or  passed  through  Jericho  before. 
He  had  been  to  the  Jordan,  to  the  mountains  of  Judea  over 
against  Jericho,  and  even  to  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan, 
but  never  had  he  been  to  Jericho.  Hence,  the  great  fame  of 
Jesus  aroused  the  curiosity  of  Zacchaeus,  so  he  runs  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him*  But  a  great  multitude  throng  our 
Lord.  Zacchaeus  could  see  the  approaching  host  miles  away. 
What  should  he  do  ?  It  is  something  terrible  to  be  caught 
in  a  crowd  such  as  one  meets  in  the  east.  It  stays  not  its 
march,  neither  does  it  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  One 
must  get  out  of  the  way  or  be  trampled  upon.  This  was  the 
alarm  of  Zacchsus.  However,  a  convenient  sycamore  helps 
him  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  stands  by  the  roadside,  and  its 
great  sheltering  branches  stretch  out  in  every  direction — 
over  the  very  road  over  which  Jesus  must  pass.  The 
sycamore  tree  has  a  very  large  trunk,  seldom  more  than 
eight  or  ten  feet  long,  when  it  branches  out  into  five  or  six 
main  branches,  and  these  again  sub-divided,  so  that  the 
sycamore  resembles  a  very  large,  apple  tree.  Its  trunk 
usually  inclines,  and  its  huge  arms  are  nearly  horizontal. 
It  is  an  easy  tree  to  climb.  We  have  frequently  seen  men 
run  up  its  trunk  and  walk  out  on  its  branches.  Hence,  the 
climbing  of  Zacchaeus  into  the  sycamore  was  no  ungraceful 
scene.  And  so  he  sat  down  on  one  of  its  main  branches 
overhanging  the  highway,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  waited  the  coming  multitude.  He 
would  have  a  good  chaiice  to  see  Jesus,  and,  what  probably 
never  occurred  to  Zacchaeus,  Jesus  would  have  equally  as  good 
a  chance  to  see  him.    Though  little  of  statue,  it  is  significant 
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that  "  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
him.**  How  the  Saviour  sees  those  who  would  see  him ! 
The  eyes  of  Jesus  sought  out  the  seeing  Zacchsiis  though  his 
little  body  was  hid  away  among  the  sycamore  branches — it 
is  just  like  Jesus.  This  seeking  act  brought  salvation  to  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus.  We  have  seen  many  sycamore  trees, 
and  as  often  as  we  look  upon  their  greyish  trunks  and 
spreading  branches,  we  are  reminded  of  this  pleasing  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Jesus,  with  the  rejoicing 
Zacchaeus  by  his  side,  proceeds  to  Jericho,  and  becomes  a 
guest  in  the  house  of  the  rich  publican.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  sycamore  into  which  Zacchaeus  climbed,  though  a 
long-lived  tree,  has  long  since  disappeared.  We  found  no 
traces  of  it. 

Jesus  having  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  Zacchsus, 
resumed  his  journey  the  following  morning.  What  an  event- 
ful morning  it  must  have  been  in  the  history  of  this  once 
beautiful  city  !  How  grandly  the  sun  lifted  his  golden  brow 
over  Nebo  filling  all  the  plain  with  light ;  how  sweetly  the 
birds  sang  from  out  the  palm  trees ;  how  brightly  the  flow- 
ers lifted  their  fragrant  heads  to  the  passing  breeze,  filling 
the  morning  air  with  sweetness ;  with  what  joy  and  gladness 
the  company  made  ready  for  the  departure.  And  now  we 
hear  the  tramp  of  approaching  multitudes  without  the  city 
gates.  But  other  ears  are  listening.  Blind  Bartimaeus  had 
anticipated  the  host  as  his  opportunity  of  receiving  gifts 
from  the  benevolent-disposed  people  on  their  way  to  the 
annual  religious  feast  at  Jerusalem.  He  hears  them  coming 
— they  are  passing  the  city  gate.  Who  is  it — this  great 
multitude  ?  Some  kind-hearted  bystander  tells  him  that  it 
is  Jesus — the  one  who  had  brought  salvation  to  the  house  of 
Zacchaeus.  Light  dawns  upon  the  inind  of  this  blind  man. 
He  helped  others,  why  will  he  not  help  me  ?  His  was 
a  desperate  case ;  a  poor,  blind,  helpless,  wayside  beggar. 
There  is  a  sad,  disponding  appeal  as  he  cried  out :  "  Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me."  How  much  was 
involved  in  that  cry.     It  was  his  first  and  his  Inst  opportunity. 
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Jesus  would  never  pass  that  way  again.  His  need  was  very 
^reat.  He  was  blind.  His  appeal  met  not  the  sympathy  or 
approval  of  the  multitude.  Why  should  they  be  hindered  in 
their  journey  by  the  cries  of  a  blind  man  ?  Especially  since 
blindness  is  such  a  common  afSliction.  Hence,  ''many 
charged  him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace."  And  then 
there  is  a  striking  contrast.  This  blind  Bartimaeus  had 
appealed  to  Jesus  as  the  ''  son  of  David/*  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  Only  the  day  previous  Jesus  had  looked  up  into  the 
sycamore  tree  and  saw  the  rich  Zacchaeus,  will  he  now  look 
down  into  the  ditch  and  see  the  poor,  blind  Bartimaeus  ? 
Ah  I  yes  !  It  is  just  like  Jesus  I  Though  the  Son  of  Gk)d, 
he  is  also  the  Son  of  Man  ;  though  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
to  redeem  a  lost,  ruined,  sin-cursed  world,  He  has  time  to 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  this  blind  man  t  ''  And  Jesus  stood 
stiU.^^  Wonder  of  wonders  I  No  farther  progress  towards 
Jerusalem  so  long  as  the  cries  of  this  helpless  man  are  heard. 
The  whole  multitude,  a  moment  before  so  earnest  to  press 
forward  in  their  journey,  are  brought  to  a  halt.  They  shall 
be  witnesses  of  this  last  public  miracle.  So  he  commanded 
that  the  blind  man  be  called,  and  when  he  came  to  Jesus,  He 
healed  him.  Though  the  Lord  had  told  Bartimaeus  to  go  his 
way,  his  faith  having  saved  him,  Mark  tells  us  that  the  re- 
stored Bartimaeus  "  followed  Jesus  in  the  way,"  a  beautiful  act 
of  his  gratitude. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  incidents  that  cluster  around 
Gilgal  and  Jericho.  And,  as  we  traveled  over  the  ground, 
and,  in  the  evening,  read  and  reread  the  Word,  time  and 
space  seemed  obliterated,  and  we  were  living  over  again  the 
scenes  which  we  have  just  described.  0,  the  preciousness  of 
Gh>d*s  word  I  How  real,  how  true  it  all  is.  And  it  is  our 
daily  prayer  when  we  get  back  to  our  office,  we  shall  be  able 
t<)  be  a  better  editor.  The  conviction  has  fastened  itself  upon 
our  soul  that  whatever  others  may  say  or  think,  with  the 
open  pages  of  our  Bible  before  us  we  have  this  day  found  the 
portion  of  Scripture  referring  to  Gilgal  and  Jericho  trtie.  This 
ancient  city — and  the  garden  spot  of  all  Palestine — where 
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flourished  the  palm  tree,  and  where  the  precious  balsm 
grew,  the  coveted  of  kings,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants degraded  and  the  meanest  of  the  land. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  intense  heat  of  this  place  ? 
While  at  the  Jordan  the  atmosphere  was  so  hot  and  dry  (on 
this  6th  day  of  March)  that  water  did  not  quench  thirst. 
We  drank  every  few  minutes,  and  the  more  we  drank  the 
thirstier  we  became.  A  towel  put  into  the  water  and  held 
up  to  the  wind  would  dry  in  two  minutes.  While  riding 
from  the  river  to  Gilgal  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  our 
face,  and  the  sun  blistered  our  hands  and  face.  The  air 
seemed  as  if  blasts  from  a  heated  oven  were  poured  upon  us. 
When  we  reached  Elisha's  Fountain  we  drank  and  drank, 
but  our  thirst  was  not  quenched.  We  wondered  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  water — pure  and  sweet,  yet  it  satisfied 
not.  When  we  reached  our  stopping  place,  we  drank 
several  quarts  more  of  water,  and  when  supper  was  ready 
we  drank  four  cups  of  tea,  and  still  were  thirsty,  and  went 
to  bed  thirsty.  As  drops  of  water  dropped  on  a  red  hot 
stove  evaporates  in  steam,  so,  it  seemed,  the  water  we  drank 
evaporated  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  must  have  been 
an  exceptional  day,  else  life,  at  least  for  an  American,  would 
be  unbearable  in  the  Jordan  valley. 

This  evening  we  also  experienced  a  similar  scene  to  that 
of  the  disciples  when  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  About  eight 
o'clock,  inky  black  clouds  rolled  over  the  mountains,  and  a 
great  tempest  of  wind  swept  down  upon  the  plain,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  it  blew  with  great  violence,  when  the  wind 
died  down,  and  the  heated  atmosphere  was  cooled,  to  onr 
great  comfort  and  gratitude. 

The  Jericho  of  to-day  is  a  miserable  mud  village  of  wild 
Bedouins,  called  Eriha.  There  are  two  hotels  erected  for 
travelers  and  a  convent  for  pilgrims.  It  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  valley  of  Achar,  and  north  of  the  brook  Cherith.  On 
the  south  side  of  Cherith  are  the  remains  of  ancient  ruins  of 
an  ancient  reservoir.  These  ruins  mark  the  Jericho  of  our 
Saviour's  time.     Hence,  the  present  Jericho  lies  between  the 
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old  Canaanitish  city  and  the  city  which  Herod  embellished, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sites  of  the  old  cities.  Leaving 
Jericho  behind  us  we  presently  came  to  the  fords  of  the 
brook  Cherith,  the  bed  of  which  was  dried  up*,  but  gave  evi- 
dence that  at  times  water  must  flow  down  its  rock-covered 
course  vrith  a  great  torrent.  Crossing  this,  we  pass  into  the 
Valley  of  Achor  where  Achan  and  his  family,  after  the  fall 
of  Jericho,  were  stoned  for  their  trespass  in  coveting  and  tak- 
ing the  goodly  Babylonish  garments,  the  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  the  wedge  of  gold.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  overlooking  the  Jordan  plain,  and  probably  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  trouble  brought  upon  the  Israelites 
by  the  sin  of  Achan.  It  is  supposed  that  Achan's  effects 
w^ere  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  as  the  hills  rise  on 
either  side,  so  that  thousands,  perhaps  all  Israel,  could  wit- 
ness the  punishment  of  the  disobedient.  The  sin  of  Achan 
illustrates  the  fearful  consequences  into  which  the  sin  of 
covetousness  may  lead  us.  The  valley  is  now  known  as 
^ady  Kelt. 

Just  a  little  north  of  the  valley,  perhaps  two  miles,  is 
Mt.  Quarrantena,  said  to  be  the  mountain  in  which  our  Lord 
passed  his  forty  days'  fast,  and  where  he  was  tempted.  The 
mountain  rises  out  of  the  plain  and  is  a  part  of  the  range 
which  skirts  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  a  very  high  peak, 
barren,  storm-beaten,  and  desolate.  A  few  monks  have  a 
small  monastery  about  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain. If  this  is  the  "exceeding  high  mountain"  to  which 
satan  took  the  Saviour  and  showed  him  "  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,"  his  selection  was  well 
made,  for,  though  not  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  can  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  yet  it  is  loftier  than  Nebo  or  Pisgah, 
and  all  of  Judah,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  Galilee,  Cesarea- 
Philippi,  Decapolis,  Peraea,  Gilead,  Moab  and  Edom  can  be 
seen.    It  is  the  loftiest  of  the  wilderness  range. 

For  the  next  two  miles  we  climb  one  continued  hill,  in 
places  so  steep  we  were  obliged  to  cling  to  our  horse's  mane 
to  keep  our  seat,    In  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  part  of 
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the  road,  we  came  to  the  brook  Gherith  a  second  time. 
it  was  a  living  stream,  dashing  its  waters  into  a  white  foajn 
against  the  rocks.    The  gorge  deepens  and  becomes  nai^ 
rower  as  we  ascend.    At  last  we  reached  a  place  so  precipitous 
that  the  stream  could  not  be  seen,  though  we  heard  the 
water  ripling  over  its  stony  bed.    Here  the  gorge  is  fully  a 
thousand  feet  deep  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred, 
feet  wide.    At  this  point  a  narrow  foot-path  leads  down  into 
the  gorge.    We  stopped,  dismounted  and  went  down  the 
difficult  and  precipitous  way,  carefully  picking  our  steps,  for 
a  slip  here  meant  a  plunge  into  the  gorge.    The  path  wound 
in  and  out  and  around  overhanging  cliffs  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  when,  all  at  once,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge 
and  upon  the  opposite  side,  a  Greek  convent  came  to  view. 
It  is  a  wild,  grand  scene.    Closed  in  on  all  sides  by  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  naught  but  eternal  shadows  brood.      Prob- 
ably the  two  spies  which  Joshua  sent  out,  and  whom  Rahab 
hid  on  the  roof  of  her  house  until  she  could  let  them  down 
the  side  of  the  wall  of  Jericho  by  a  cord  unobserved,  fled  for 
refuge  to  this  mountain  and  hid  themselves  three  days  in 
one  of  its  numerous  caves.     However,   that  may  be,   we 
know  that  God  instructed  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  to  come  to 
Cherith   and  to  conceal    himself  here,   after   h%  had  an- 
nounced to  Ahab  that  there  should  not  be  dew  nor  rain  in 
the  land  of  Israel.    The  convent,   presumably,  is  located 
near  the  site  where  Elijah  drank  of  the  brook  and  where  he 
was  raven-fed.    The  locality  is  sufficiently  wild  and  dreary, 
and  no  better  place  of  concealment  could  possibly  be  found, 
and  the  ravens,  such  as  fed  Elijah,  are  still  to  be  seen  flying 
from  cliff  to  cliff  as  if  they  delighted  in  the  wildness  of  the 
scenery.    Half  way  up  the  sides,  of  the  towering,  rocky 
cliffs,  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  is  the  monastery.    The 
building,  constructed  of  stone,  is  the  strangest  and  most 
weird  that  can  be  imagined,  situated  literally  on  a  precipice, 
with  labyrinthine  passages  and  ascents  which  are  almost  in- 
terminable.    In  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  a  little  east  of  the 
monastery,  were  to  be  seen  the  grottoes  and  caves  where 
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some  of  the  monks  live.  But  the  most  charming  of  all  this 
wild  scenery  was  the  brook  itself.  The  stream  is  more  than 
strong  enough  to  drive  a  mill,  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  cool 
and  refreshing.  No  doubt  it  was  in  one  of  the  numerous 
caves  here  seen  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  that  Elijah  made 
his  home,  and  came  down  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  brook 
so  pure  and  sweet.  Though  Cherith  was  a  lively  stream  at  the 
time  we  visited  it,  yet  we  were  told  that  it  dries  up  in  summer 
time.  Some  idea  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
formed,  when  this  stream  is  entirely  absorbed  before  it  reaches 
Jericho,  not  more  than  four  miles  away.  Wa  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible,  had  not  our  ovm  eyes  seen  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  state  that  this 
brook  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Samaria  where  Elijah  had 
made  the  declaration  to  Ahab  that  there  should  be  neither 
dew  nor  rain,  and  that  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
was  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Ahab. 

As  we  stood  here  by  the  side  of  this  brook,  with  uncovered 
head,  amid  this  wild,  natural  scenery,  and  observed  the 
ravens  flying  from  cliff  to  cliff  above  us,  and  we  drank  of  the 
refreshing  waters  from  the  brook,  and  thought  of  this  won- 
derful prophet,  honored  of  Grod  as  no  other  prophet,  the 
years  were  bridged,  and  we  fancied  we  were  stepping  in  the 
very  foot-prints  of  Elijah,  so  near  and  so  real  did  it  seem. 

As  we  started  to  return,  and,  having  reached  the  point 
where  the  monastery  and  the  brook  would  be  shut  from  view, 
we  stopped  to  take  our  last  farewell  look,  and,  as  we  beheld 
the  monks  idling  away  precious  time,  and  their  desolate 
home,  like  a  great  swallow  nest  on  the  sides  of  the  cliff, 
queer  and  quaint,  we  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  those 
who  live  in  the  land  of  our  Lord  should  so  sadly  pervert  his 
teachings  and  so  misconceive  the'spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Having  regained  the  road,  we  resumed  our  journey.  Pass- 
ing on  for  a  mile  or  two,  we  came  opposite  a  conical  moun- 
tain, its  sides  and  summit  all  burned  up  by  the  sun.  The 
mountain  was  of  an  ash  color,  and  lay  to  the  south  of 
the  highway,  perhaps,  a  mile  or  more  distant.    This  is  said 
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to  be  the  mountain  where  annually  the  scapegoat  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  and  let  go  into  the 
mldness  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 

From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  over  which  we 
were  passing,  we  could  see,  a  little  to  the  north  of  us,  the 
Valley  of  Adummim.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  through 
which  flows  the  Cherith.  It  is  a  deep,  dark  valley,  and  has 
always  been  noted  for  robbery  and  deeds  of  blood  even  to 
the  present  day.  Only  three  years  ago  a  man  was  killed 
and  robbed  here.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
hill  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the  **  Castle 
of  Blood,'*  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  being  very  similar 
to  the  ancient  name  Adummim,  which  means  ''bloody 
thitigs.'*  In  this  valley,  it  is  supposed  the  good  Samamita 
found  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and  was 
taken  by  him  to  the  inn  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  khan 
now  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  inn.  The  locality  is 
sufficiently  wild  and  dreary  to  give  appropriateness  to  our 
Saviour's  parable. 

Passing  over  the  portion  of  the  road  described  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  chapter,  we  came  to  the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles." 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  in  our  ascend  to 
Bethany.  A  small  stream  bursts  out  of  the  mountain  and  is 
gathered  in  a  fountain,  affording  refreshing  drink  for  man 
and  beast.  Here  is  an  old  khariy  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one, 
with  dirty,  torn  tent  cloths  stretched  over  them — a  gathering 
place  for  the  idle.  Here  we  left  our  Bedouin  escort,  and  here 
the  usual  backsheesh  for  our  Arab  muleteers  was  made  up. 
There  is  no  argument  so  convincing  or  conclusive  to  the 
average  Arab  as  backsheesh.  The  ordinary  standard  by 
which  he  measures  men  or  actions  is  by  the  amount  of  hack- 
sheesh  they  give.  A  good  man,  by  his  standard,  is  one  who 
gives  ** plenty  backsheesh.'' 

Ascending  the  hill,  we  came  to  Bethany,  already  de- 
scribed, and  so  passed  over  Olivet,  down  into  the  Kedron 
valley,  up  the  steep  sides  of  Moriah,  throtigh  St.  Stephen's 
gate  into  Jerusalem,  and  thus  ended  our  Jordan  trip. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fabbwbll  to  Jbrusalbm  —  Nob  —  Gibkah  —  Akathoth  —  Brbboth  — 
Bbthbl  — Rock  Rdimok  —  Ephraim  —  Timnath-sbrah  —  Giloal — 
Shiloh  —  Vallbt  of  Moabh  —  Jacob's  Wbll — Mts.  Gbrzzim  asd 
Ebal  —  Shbchbm — Samaria. 

After  resting  several  days  at  Jerusalem  on  our  return  from 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  we  started  on  Wednesday 
morning,  March  19th,  on  our  long  ride — on  horseback  — 
through  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  on 
the  northern  limits  of  the  land,  and  thence  to  Damascus  and 
Baalbec.  For  a  traveling  companion  we  had  Rev.  Geo.  Fox, 
Congregational  minister  of  Chicago,  and  a  dragoman  and 
muleteer  comprised  our  party. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  this  point  in  our  narrative  to 
add,  that  the  traveler  in  Palestine  who  expects  to  find  many 
remains  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  once  filled  the  land, 
will  be  sadly  disappointed,  for  the  deep  interest  attaching  to 
this  country  lies  in  what  it  was,  not  what  it  is.  Many  of  the 
sacred  localities  are  now  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  other 
places  miserable  Arab  villages  occupy  sites  consecrated  by 
the  most  hallowed  associations.  The  country  is  desolate  and 
cursed,  and  the  maledictions  of  heaven  seem  to  rest  upon  it. 
Comparatively  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and 
there  are  not  a  dozen  good  towns  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  the  most  deeply  interesting  country 
in  all  the  world,  aud  every  foot  of  its  soil  is  sacred.  The 
natural  scenery  is  all  there,  and  the  birds  sing  and  the  flow- 
ers bloom  in  the  field  and  roadside  as  they  did  when  Jesus 
passed  over  this  way  into  Galilee. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  was  beautiful  and  cool,  with 
white,  drifting  clouds  in  the  sky,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
beaty  of  the  landscape. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  and  we  were,  so  full  of  the  antici- 
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pated  journey  that  we  could  not  eat  much  of  our  morning' 
meal,  we  hastened  into  the  street  which  leads  out  of  the  Da- 
mascus gate  —  one  of  the  most  historic  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
The  judgment  hall  of  Pilate  was  not  more  than  two  blocks 
away,  and,  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  over  this  street  that  Jesus 
passed  bearing  his  cross.  For  about  a  block  and  a  half  be- 
fore reaching  the  gate,  there  is  quite  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
ground,  and  it  may  have  been  at  the  summit  of  this  rise  that 
Jesus,  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  looked  back  over  the  thronging 
multitudes  following  him,  and  seeing  the  weeping  women, 
said:  *^  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."  What  a  scene  that 
must  have  been,  and  how  our  heart  beat  as  we  passed  along 
in  the  path  of  the  suffering  Saviour! 

Passing  through  the  Damascus  gate,  and  up  the  sharp  rise 
of  ground  beyond,  we  came  opposite  Calvary,  already  fully 
described,  and  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road. 
Just  a  little  beyond,  and  still  nearer  to  the  highway,  at  the 
foot  of  Calvary,  is  the  garden  where  our  Lord  lay  in  the  new 
tomb  of  Joseph  from  Fridayvto  the  Sabbath.  We  repeatedly 
visited  these  places  during  our  stay  at  Jerusalem.  What 
places !  How  we  lingered  about  their  sacred  recesses,  living 
over  again  the  memorable  scenes  here  enacted !  And  when 
we  rode  past  them  that  morning  for  the  last  time  we  cast 
many  lingering  looks  behind  us. 

Beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  city  we  passed  down  a 
moderate  hill  into  a  valley  where,  as  well  as  on  the  hill  be- 
yond, we  came  upon  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road.  It 
consisted  of  flat  stones,  perhaps  a  foot  square,  laid  closely 
jointed,  like  our  pavements  in  cities.  In  its  day  it  must 
have  been  a  magnificent  highway.  We  frequently  came 
upon  patches  of  this  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 
No  doubt,  in  the  days  of  Roman  glory,  war  chariots  and 
marching  troops  passed  over  this  road.  Certain  it  is  that 
Jesus  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  when  "  he  must  needs  go 
througlf  Samaria,"  (John,  4 :  4)  passed  over  it,  and  Saul, 
(afterwards  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles)  "  yet  breath- 
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iug*  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples/^ 
with  letters  from  the  high  priest  in  his  pockets,  passed  over 
this  road  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  For  ages  it  has  been  the 
road  to  the  north  and  all  modem  travelers  pass  over  it. 

Just  a  little  way  beyond  the  brow  of  this  first  hill  we  met 
with  a  touching  incident.  There  were  by  the  roadside  a  half 
dozen  or  more  fellaheen  (peasant)  women.  One  of  them  had 
met  with  an  accident  in  letting  her  basket  of  wheat  fall 
from  her  head  and  spilling  its  contents  over  the  stoney  way. 
Poor  woman  I  That  basket  of  grain  meant  much  to  her. 
But  to  see  her  companions  remove  their  loads  from  their 
heads  (for  everything  is  here  carried  on  the  head)  and  help 
their  unfortunate  sister  scrape  together  the  scattered  grain 
from  among  the  loose  stones,  picking  up  every  kernel,  at  the 
same  time  comforting,  with  soothing  words,  the  distressed 
woman,  was  a  touch  of  human  nature  that  challenged  our 
admiration.  We  may  here  add  that  the  women  carry  every- 
thing to  market  and  from  the  market  home,  on  their  heads. 
And  when  we  consider  the  hills  over  which  they  must  pass,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  how  they  balance 
their  burdens  and  with  what  grace  and  speed  they  walk. 

Soon  after  passing  these  women,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Scopus,  memorable  as  the  camping  place  of 
Titus  during  the  fatal  siege,  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  Roman  general  could 
look  over  the  city,  and  here  he  was  asleep  when  a  soldier, 
contrary  to  his  command,  threw  a  torch  into  the  temple  and 
set  it  on  fire.  We  sat  silent  in  our  saddle  for  some  minutes 
taking  our  last  view  of  the  Holy  City,  our  mind  full  of  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  of  the  thousand  associations  which 
clustered  around  the  sacred  localities  before  ua,  and  which 
we  have  so  fully  described  in  former  chapters.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  crusading  army,  thinned  by  pestilence,  privation 
and  service  on  many  a  battle  field,  first  gazed  upon  the  city 
from  this  point,  the  warrior-host  knelt  down  as  a  single  man  ; 
sobs  burst  from  their  mailed  bosoms,  and  tears  streamed 
down  their  rugged  cheeks. 
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**  Of  earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precioua  gem 
Of  living  light — O  fallen  Jerosalem !  " 

At  last  we  turned  oar  horse's  head  and  started  on  oar 
northward  march,  but  we  shall  never  forget  Jerusalem  as  we 
saw  it  that  morning,  bathed  in  the  early  sun  and  glorified  in 
the  clear  light. 

Just  a  little  beyond  Mount  Scopus,  we  passed  Nob.  It  is 
about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Here  the  tabernacle  was 
kept  during  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  here,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, David  when  hungered,  met  Abimelech  the  priest,  and 
demanded  food,  when  the  shewbread  was  given  him,  to 
which  our  Lord  referred.  (Matt.,  12 :  3-9.)  Here  also  was 
kept  the  sword  with  which  David  slew  Gk)liath  the  Philistine, 
in  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  which  he  took  with  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Nob.  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  a  servant 
of  Saul,  no  doubt,  witnessed  the  eating  of  the  sacred  or 
consecrated  bread  and  reported  it  to  Saul,  for  Aibmelech  and 
seventy  of  his  associates  were  slain  by  command  of  Saul. 

Passing  on  a  half  mile  farther,  and  a  little  off  from  the 
road  to  the  right,  we  passed  Gibeah.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  GHbeon  already  described,  and  which  is 
west  from  here  about  live  miles.  Gibeah  was  the  birth- 
place, home  and  court  of  Saul.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Nob, 
just  described,  is  only  half  a  mile  from  Gibeah,  hence  the 
tabernacle  service,  which,  duriTig  his  reign  was  at  Nob,  was 
near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  simply  a  place  of  a  few  ruins.  It 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  in  the  painful  story  of  the  Levite.  (Judges, 
10.)  We  can  now  understand  why  Saul  chose  it  for  his 
residence,  for  it  is  upon  an  elevation  (higher  than  Jeru- 
salem) and  overlooks  all  the  country  for  miles  around. 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  on  another  hill,  less  than  a  mile 
from  Gibeah,  is  Anathoth,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah. It  was  a  priestly  city,  and  the  dwelling  place  of 
prophets.  A  marble  shaft  prone  by  the  roadside  reminds  us 
that  once  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  city. 

Passing  down  a  steep  hill,  we  came  to  some  standing  water 
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near  which  were  shepherds,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  water 
women  washing.  We  had  learned  a  few  words  of  the  native 
language,  among  which  was  the  word  massaUamah^  which 
means  *'  good-bye."  As  we  came  opposite  the  women,  we 
shouted  the  word  moisdUamah.  To  which  they  cheerfully 
and  heartily  responded.  Of  course  we  did  not  understand. 
Oar  dragoman  asked :  '^  Do  you  know  what  they  said  to 
you  ?  "  We  answered  that  we  did  not.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  they  gave  you  a  very  beautiful  response.  They  said  *  the 
Lord  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  safely  to  your  journey's 
end.'  '^  This  touched  our  heart,  and  we  prayed  that  the  Lord 
in  very  truth  be  with  these  oppressed,  yet  cheerful  and  noble-  * 
hearted  people. 

For  several  miles  we  traveled  over  nearly  level  ground, 
when  we  came  near  to  an  opening  in  the  mountains  through 
which  we  could  almost  look  into  the  Jordan  valley.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  pass  or  gorge  upon  a  slope,  and  a  mile  or 
more  from  our  road,  was  Michmash.  It  is  about  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Just  across  the  pass,  on  the  south  side,  lies 
Gteba.  These  places  are  familiar  to  every  Bible  student,  the 
former  as  the  camping  place  of  SauFs  army,  the  latter  as  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines,  and  just  below  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  are  the  two  rocks,  Seneh  and  Bozez,  made 
famous  for  the  exploit  of  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer.  (1 
Saml.,  14 :  4-6.)  The  valley  is  steep  and  rugged,  and  the 
vista  of  the  mountains  of  Qilead  was  magnificent. 

The  road  now  passes  between  two  ridges  of  mountains  up 
a  narrow  valley.  Several  miles  up  this  valley,  and  ten  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  we  came  to  d  Bvreh,  the  ancient  Beerotb 
The  word  means  the  place  of  wells.  There  are  several  fine 
springs  here,  and  for  this  reason  it  becomes  the  halting 
place  of  caravans.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  was  one  of  the 
Gibeonite  cities  which  made  peace  with  Israel.  (Josh.,  9 :  17.) 
According  to  tradition,  this  is  the  place  where  Joseph  and 
Mary,  returning  to  Nazareth  from  Jerusalem,  first  discovered 
that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  company  (Luke,  2 :  44),  and  returned 
to  the  city,  where,  after  three  days'  searching,  they  found 
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him  in  the  temple,  ''  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctoTS.** 
Only  a  mile  west  of  Beeroth,  is  Ramallah,  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  where  the  mission  of  the  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  is  located. 

While  on  a  visit  at  the  Mission,  just  a  few  days  before  onr 
present  journey,  and  while  out  in  the  open  fields  between 
Ramallah  and  Beeroth  gathering  flowers,  sl  fellaheen  woman* 
who  had  been  to  the  wells  after  water,  passed  along  with  a 
great  jar  full  of  water  upon  her  head.  Seeing  us,  she  lifted 
it  from  her  head,  and  commenced  gathering  flowers,  which 
she  brought  us.  At  first  we  declined,  but  seeing  expressions 
*  of  disappointment  upon  her  face,  we  took  them.  All  this 
time  she  was  talking,  but  of  course  we  did  not  understand  a 
word  she  said.  To  show  our  good-will,  we  helped  her  lift  her 
water-jar  on  her  head  again,  and  she  went  on  her  way  re- 
joicing. Our  esteemed  friend,  Henrietta  Johnston,  of  the 
Friends*  Mission,  when  we  related  the  incident,  explained  it 
was  the  woman^s  way  ef  expressing  her  regard  for  the  people 
(meaning  the  missionaries)  who  had  come  so  far  from  over 
the  seas  to  teach  her  the  way  of  Life.  She  was  a  Christian, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  Mission  for  her  soul's  salvation. 

From  Beeroth  we  passed  on  for  a  mile  and  a  half  farther, 
when  we  came  to  Bethel,  where  we  halted  for  lunch.  Bethel, 
the  house  of  Grod !  What  thoughts  came  trooping  through  our 
mind  as  with  uncovered  head  we  stood  where  the  feet  of 
angels  have  trod.  Bethel,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  ledge,  nearly  twelve  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a  cluster  of  houses  near  by,  and,  sloping 
down  from  the  hill  to  the  south,  are  beautiful  vineyards  and 
fig  orchards,  and  native  wild  flowers  of  rare  beauty  bloomed 
at  our  feet  in  great  abundance.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  places  in  sacred  history.  Here  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent  and  erected  an  altar  to  God ;  here  Jacob,  when  on 
his  way  to  Padan-aram,  rested  his  weary  head  on  one  of 
these  stones,  and,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep,  saw  the  vision 
of  the  ladder  whose  top  reached  to  heaven  and  down  which 
descended  the  heavenly  visitants. 
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Under  the  atarlight,  sad,  weary,  and  alone, 
Rested  the  pilgrim,  his  pillow  a  stone ; 

Yet  through  his  dreaming, 
Saw  he  the  angels,  Qod*8  children,  attend. 
On  a  bright  ladder  ascend  and  descend, 

With  gloiy  beaming. 

Heard  he  God  speaking  as  speaks  friend  to  friend, 
'*  I  will  be  ^th  thee,  fear  not  to  the  end.^ 

This  promise  given, 
*'  This  is  a  Bethel,"  the  wanderer  said, 
"  This  stone  is  holy  that  pillowed  my  head ; 

I  have  seen  heaven." 

Stars  shine  in  darkness,  the  weary  and  lone 
Bee  shining  pathways  which  angels  have  known. 

Laddera  of  prayer. 
Out  of  some  sorrow  a  Bethel  they  raise. 
Where  idle  grieving  was  turned  into  praise. 

For  God  met  them  there. 

Here'was  the  school  of  the  prophets  in  the  days  of  Elijah 
when  on  his  journey  to  the  Jordan  just  previous  to  his 
ascension  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  here,  in  the  course  of  time, 
Jeroboam  built  an  altar,  and  desecrated  the  place  by  mak- 
ing it  the  seat  of  idle  worship ;  through  this  place,  and  over 
this  road,  Jesus  passed  and  repassed  on  his  way  to  Galilee 
and  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  0  spot  of  sacred  memory, 
what  wonder  that  we  stand  in  the  shade  of  thy  olive  trees 
and  listen  to  the  glad  song  of  the  birds,  whose  sweet  carols 
fill  our  souls  with  heavenly  thought !  It  seemed  as  if  we 
never  came  so  near  looking  up  through  the  rifted  clouds  into 
heaven,  and  never  before  experienced  the  realities  of  future 
glory  more  blessedly  than  now,  excepting,  perhaps,  while  on 
the  mount  of  ascension.  As  the  white  clouds  drifted  along 
and  piled  up  against  the  eastern  horizon,  we  could  almost 
descry  the  rosy  feet  of  the  shining  hosts.  Surely,  this  is  the 
house  of  God,  this  is  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 

A  little  east  of  Bethel  is  the  Bock  RiiQmon.  It  is  singu- 
larly isolated  by  deep  valleys  around  and  rugged  sides,  a 
very  fit  place  for  such  a  refuge  as  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  made  of  it  after  the  slaughter  at  Gibeah.    In  a 
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former  chapter  we  stated  that  the  present  Ramallah  is  on 
the  probable  site  of  aucient  Rameh,  and  this  fearful  slaaghter 
of  the  Benjamites  (the  descendants  of  RacheFs  beloved  son) 
took  place  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Rameh,  so  there  was  sig- 
nificance in  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  when  he  said : 
''In  Rameh  there  was  heard  a  voice  of  lamentation  and 
weeping,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not."  We  know  this  passage 
often  is  construed  to  mean  RacheFs  weeping  over  the  children 
of  Bethlehem  whom  Herod  slew  at  the  time  Jesus  was  bom, 
because,  we  suppose,  her  tomb  is  within  a  mile  of  Beth- 
lehem. But  notice  this  voice  was  heard  in  Rameh,  and 
Rameh  was  near  the  scene  where  eighteen  thousand  of  the 
Benjaminites  perished  in  a  single  day,  their  dead  bodies 
covering  the  ground  from  Gibeah  to  the  Rock  Rlmmon. 

North-east  from  Bethel,  perhaps  two  and  a  half  miles,  is 
Ephraim,  the  place  to  which  Jesus  retreated  after  raising 
Lazarus  to  life.  (  St.  John,  11 :  54. }  It  is  in  a  wildnemess, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  outside  of  the  line  of 
travel.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  little  village  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  place.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  due 
only  to  the  chief  priest  and  Pharisees  that  Ephraim  saw 
Jesus,  and,  no  doubt.  He  turned  even  this  wilderness  into 
gladness,  and  caused  this  solitary  place  to  rejoice  because  of 
His  presence. 

For  some  distance,  after  leaving  Bethel,  our  road  lay  over 
the  summit  of  a  ledge  of  rocks.  And  such  a  road.  We 
thought  we  had  experienced  rough  places  in  our  Dead  Sea 
trip,  but  this  exceeds  it.  Surely  Jacob  did  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  a  stone  for  a  pillow.  It  would  have  been  more 
difficult  to  find  a  bit  of  soil  on  which  to  stretch  his  weary 
body.  Over  such  a  road,  or  rather  bridle-path,  our  march 
is  necessarily  slow,  but  there  is  so  much  the  better  opportunity 
for  seeing  and  studying  the  sacred  localities  and  the 
topography  of  the  country.  A  mountain  ridge  runs  through 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  from  Beer-sheba  on  the  south  tx)  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north,  forming  the  backbone  of 
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the  country,  and  this  is  pierced  by  many  gorges  and  ravines 
so  that  one  scarcely  reaches  the  summit  of  a  mountain  before 
that  he  must  descend  again  into  the  valley  below.  Another 
striking  feature  of  the  land  is,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
devoid  of  foliage,  simply  covered  with  bare  rocks.  Hence, 
those  who  are  looking  for  sublime  scenery  amid  luxuriant 
vegetation  are  naturally  disappointed,  but  to  the  child  of 
Grod,  this  land,  with  all  its  barrenness,  is  clothed  by  its 
associations  with  an  inexpressible  charm,  for  every  rugged 
hill,  and  fertile  valley,  and  gushing  spring,  is  rich  in  our 
memories,  for  here  the  very  air  is  filled  with  the  presence  of 
angels.  The  com  non  surroundings  cannot  obscure  the 
heavenly  visions,  and,  to  the  Christian,  the  squallor  of  Arab 
villagers,  the  offensive  Turkish  rule,  the  Bedouins  and  the 
roughness  of  the  way,  are  all  lost  sight  of  in  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  land  which  witnessed  IsraeFs  glory,  where  Grod 
spoke  and  prophets  thundered,  where  the  most  stupendous 
events  of  history  occurred,  and  where  lived  and  walked,  and 
died  and  rose  again  the  only  perfect  life  that  ever  appeared 
on  earth.  God  in  history  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  soul  is  dead  indeed  which  is  not  profoundly 
stirred  as  it  looks  up  and  down  these  hills  and  valleys  where 
so  often  the  voice  of  God  has  echoed  and  where  Jesus  walked 
and  taught.  And,  then,  so  far  as  localities  have  any  concern 
with  religion,  it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even  in  its 
first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  romantic  scenery ;  that  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  in  His  walks  to  and  from  Gkililee,  and, 
in  earlier  times,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  were 
not,  as  in  Greece,  the  offsprings  of  oracular  cliffs  and 
grottoes,  but  the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which  thought 
of  nothing  but  Grod  and  man.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsist- 
ent to  add  that,  though  not  romantic  (as  that  word  is  gener- 
ally accepted),  at  first  sight,  bare  and  prosaic,  there  does  at 
last  grow  up  about  these  mountains  a  beauty  as  poetical  as 
that  which  hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First  and  last, 
all  the  Bible  places  are  in  the  highest  degree  venerable, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  other  lands. 
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Despite  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  the  great  boulders 
over  which  our  horses  pass  with  difficulty,  we  met  many 
caravans — long  lines  of  heavily  laden  camels,  all  in  single 
tile.  These  patient,  meek-eyed  animals  carry  enormous 
loads,  and  constitute  the  freight-bearers  of  the  country- 
Companies  of  pilgrims  on  foot  are  also  met,  and  it  is  now^ 
easy  to  understand  how  the  young  twelve-year-old  Lad 
might  have  been  lost  in  such  a  company,  for  they  are  strung 
for  half  a  mile  or  more  along  the  road  in  single  file,  and 
those  in  front  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  behind. 

At  length  we  descended  into  a  beautiful  valley  midst  de- 
lightful scenery,  abounding  in  olive,  pomegranite,  fig  and 
almond  trees,  and  vineyards  on  the  hills  on  either  side.  We 
reached  the  valley  at  a  point  where  it  took  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  west — its  direction  was  from  the  north.  Through  this 
pass  in  the  mountains,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  away,  is 
Timnath-serah.  (See  Joshua,  19 :  50.)  Here  is  where  the 
great  leader  lived,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Ex- 
cepting the  little  valley,  all  this  region  is  barren  and  rock- 
covered.  Nothing  but  the  unambitious  character  of  the 
great  warrior  and  leader  can  account  for  the  choice  of  such  a 
locality,  as,  without  doubt,  he  chose  it  himself.  Perhaps  it 
was  called  Timnath-serah  (portion  of  the  sun),  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Joshua,  who  was  a  "  sun  "  and  a  shield  to  Israel 
to  guide  and  defend.  Possibly  this  mountain  in  front  of  us 
is  the  hill  **  Gash,"  where  the  remains  of  Joshua  were  buried, 
for,  by  the  sharp  turn  of  the  valley  to  the  west,  the  "  hill " 
is  on  the  "  north  side,"  in  Mount  Ephraim.  This  servant  of 
the  Lord,  at  the  age  of  110  years,  before  the  assembled 
tribes,  when  he  was  about  to  lay  aside  the  burdens  of  life, 
said :  **  Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls, 
that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord  your  Ood  spake  concerning  you  ;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto 
you,  and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  thereof."  What  a  testi- 
mony. 

Beyond  this  valley  we  passed  through  a  deep  glen  where 
dark  shadows  brooded.     In  the  most  dreary  part  of  this 
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gorge  is  the  "  Robbers*  Fountain/'  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
pass  and  the  gloom  which  abounded,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous caves  upon  either  side  of  the  ledges,  made  one  feel 
that  the  place  was  rightly  named. 

Passing  out  of  this  we  again  reached  the  open  country 
amid  cultivated  fields.  But,  evidently,  judging  from  the 
great  number  of  stones  in  the  road,  the  feUaheens  had  gath- 
ered them  out  of  the  fields  and  deposited  them  in  the  high- 
way— it  was  almost  impassable.  We  now  shall  understand 
vrhat  Isaiah  meant  when  he  said:  ^* Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  people,  cast  up  the  highway,  gather  oiU  the  stones.^ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Sinjely  the  Gilgal  of 
Scripture.  This  Oilgal  must  not  be  confoun<Jed  with  the  Gil- 
gal near  Jericho.  Here  was  located  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  and  is  the  Mount  Ephraim  out  of  which  Grehazi 
represented  to  Naaman(when  he  ran  after  him  for  the  talent 
of  silver  and  two  changes  of  garments)  that  two  young  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  come  to  Elisha.  It  is  pleas- 
antly located  upon  a  hill  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Shiloh. 

Eastward  from  Qilgal  is  a  charming,  well-watered  valley, 
into  which  we  descended.  Passing  up  this  valley  for  about 
two  miles,  we  came  to  Shiloh  !  How  our  hearts  stirred  as  we 
rode  up  the  barren,  rocky  ledge  to  the  ruins.  It  is  an  utter 
desolation.  The  ruins,  of  what  must  have  been  an  old  Cru- 
sader church,  is  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  Several  pil- 
lars, and  a  stone  with  a  pot  of  manna  engraved  upon  it,  yet 
remain  to  tell  of  its  former  greatness.  As  we  looked  upon 
the  scene  in  the  sun-set  glow,  we  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  stem  old  prophet  saying :  "  But  go  ye  now  unto  my  place 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the  first,  and 
see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel.*' 
Shiloh  is  five  miles  north  of  Bethel  and  seventeen  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  placed  here 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  remained  until  the  end  of 
the  government  of  the  Judges.  This  uninhabited  and  de- 
serted spot  was  for  many  centuries  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
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national  and  religious  life,  for  here  the  ark  rested,  and  thither 
the  tribes  repaired,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Jerusalem. 
For  forty  years  Eli  here  judged  Israel,  and,  when  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  fell  dead  when  he  heard  of  the  ark  of  God 
being  taken  and  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons.  We  are  full 
of  thoughts  of  this  pathetic  and  touching  incident,  and  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  how  she  consecrated  the 
child  from  his  birth,  of  her  song  of  thanksgiving,  how  she 
took  the  child  Samuel  to  Shiloh  and  left  him  here,  how  he 
ministered  before  the  Lord  when  only  a  child,  girded  with  a 
linen  ephod,  and  how  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him 
when  he  was  laid  down  to  sleep,  even  before  he  knew  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  how  touchingly  he  replied  when 
he  understood  who  it  was  that  called  him.  One  might  well 
expect  that  when  grown  to  years,  "  all  Israel  from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba "  would  know  Samuel.  What  a  beautiful  lesson 
the  blameless  life  of  the  prophet  Samuel  furnishes  us  of  early 
piety  and  consecration.  Samuel  had  a  noble  mother,  and 
Hannah  had  a  son  every  way  worthy  of  her  sacrifice  and 
self-denial. 

Shiloh  was  also  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Ahijah.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  accursed  and  forsaken. 
How  true  and  how  sad.  Kingdoms  may  rise  and  nations 
flourish  but  Shiloh  lies  desolate — a  silent  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  of  God.  If  His  judgments  are  true, 
and  we  see  the  evidences  so  often  in  this  land,  are  not  His 
mercies  equally  true  ?  And  while  He  offers  mercy  now,  and 
stretches  out  His  hands  all  the  day  long,  will  not  His  threat- 
enings  and  judgments  overtake  those  who  reject  his  mercies  ? 
Behold  the  ruins  and  desolations  of  Shiloh  as  silent  witnesses 
to  the  truthfulness  of  God. 

In  a  village  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins,  we  lodged  for  the 
night.  Our  landlord  was  a  devout  Mohanumedan,  and 
spreading  his  rug  in  our  room,  near  the  door,  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  in  prayer,  we  suppose,  to  show  us 
how  pious  he  was.  We  learned  then  what  we  never  knew 
before,  that  these  Mussulmans  stand  and  pray,  with  their 
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eyes  wide  open,  to  be  seen  of  men.  Evidently  he  wanted  to 
impress  as  that  he  was  very  good.  But  when  we  looked  out 
of  the  door  and  saw  his  wife  doing  all  the  drudgery,  his  piety 
at  once  fell  to  zero  in  our  estimation.  But  we  were  an 
honored  guest  among  the  villagers.  They  thronged  around 
the  house  where  we  had  taken  quarters,  evidently  anxious 
to  see  us,  and  they  jshowed  us  every  kindness  and  attention 
possible — bringing  us  the  choicest  eatables— chickens,  eggs, 
mutton,  rice,  figs,  oranges,  etc.— for  which  they  would  accept 
no  pay,  but  were  quite  free  to  take  any  amount  of  backsheesh. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  at  dawn  of  day,  for  travel 
in  this  country  is  done  in  the  early  and  cool  part  of  the  day, 
and,  as  the  sun  lifted  his  golden  brow  over  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and,  probably,  riding  over 
the  very  ground  where  the  sons  of  Benjamin  lay  in  the  vine- 
yards previous  to  their  onset  upon  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  dance  at  the  yearly  feast. 
For  some  distance  our  road  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
hills  until  at  length  the  summit  was  reached.  The  prospect 
was  grand.  We  could  look  over  the  hills  and  plain  of  Sharon 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  Jordan  valley  and 
Oilead  on  the  east,  and  Mt.  Hermon  on  the  north.  Her- 
mon  was  snow-covered,  and  in  the  clear  Judean  atmosphere, 
was  an  impressive  sight. 

While  admiring  the  enchanting  scenery,  we  thought  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  and  that  probably  in  some 
sheltering  nook  of  this  mountain  was  the  humble  cottage  of 
Elkanah,  from  the  door  of  which  the  devoted  mother,  with 
pensive  heart,  often  looked  toward  Shiloh,  six  miles  away, 
where  her  consecrated  child  served  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
how  the  mother  heart  with  loving  hands  made  the  ^^  little 
coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she 
came  up  with  her  husband  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice.*' 
What  a  touching  picture  this  is  of  motherly  consecration  and 
devotion.  0  that  our  own  land  were  filled  with  Hannahs, 
then  would  we  have  more  Samuels. 
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But,  as  already  observed,  no  sooner  do  we  reach  the 
mountain  tops,  before  we  must  again  descend  into  the  valleys, 
and  so  we  passed  down  into  the  Plain  of  Moreh  which  was 
spread  out  at  our  feet  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  descent 
was  so  steep  and  rocky,  and  our  road  winding  in  and  out 
among  ledges  and  boulders,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
our  horses  to  retain  thier  footing.  Fearing  lest  ours  should 
slip  or  stumble,  we  dismounted  and  walked  over  the  ledge 
covered  way.  Those  riding' in  palanquins  found  this  a  very 
trying  part  of  the  journey.  One  lady  screamed  with  fright 
as  the  horses  bearing  her  palaquin  slipped  and  came  near 
precipitating  her  hundreds  of  feet  iqto  a  yawning  chasm. 

Perhaps  we  should  add  that  on  the  morning  of  our  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem,  there  were  two  parties,  one  contain- 
ing twenty-three  and  the  other  nineteen  tourists,  set  out  at 
the  same  hour  we  did,  and,  while  we  deflected  several  times 
from  the  main  road,  usually  overtook  them  during  the  day's 
ride.  In  these  two  parties  were  a  number  of  ladies  who 
traveled  in  palaquins.    Hence,  the  incident  referred  to  above. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
gushing  out  of  a  fountain,  and  wound  like  a  thread  of  silver 
through  this  charming  valley  of  Moreh.  Here  we  took  a 
drink,  and  it  was  refreshing  indeed  after  our  perilous 
journey  down  the  mountain.  At  this  "  watering  place " 
were  stone  troughs  for  our  beasts  to  drink  out  of,  and  Arab 
boys  for  the  consideration  of  a  liberal  backsheesh^  stood  with 
goat-skin  buckets  ready  to  elevate  the  water  from  the  spring 
to  the  trough.  As  we  saw  them  at  their  work  we  thought 
how  little  change  there  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
our  Saviour  who  speaks  of  bottles  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals. 

Being  refreshed  we  were  soon  cantering  over  the  beautiful, 
flower-covered  plain,  which  stretches  out  for  several  miles, 
green  and  fertile,  studded  on  either  side  by  mountains 
which  gradually  closed  in  upon  the  valley  as  we  approached 
Nablous  (ancient  Shechem),  culminating  in  Gerizim  on  the 
one  side  and  Ebal  on  the  other.     And  what  thoughts  fill  our 
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mind  as  we  pass  ov.er  this  charming  valley  amid  the  music 
of  singing  birds.  Here  it  was  that  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abraham,  and  here  he  erected  the  first  altar  to  God  reared 
iu  Palestine.  Abraham  evidently  was  a  true  servant  of  God, 
not  ashamed  of  his  religion.  He  did  not  leave  his  religion 
at  home,  but  would  have  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  whatever 
land  he  journeyed.  The  smoke  of  his  sacrifices  and  his 
prayers  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  at 
home  and  a  sinner  abroad.  This  circumstance  reminds  us 
of  an  incident  while  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt.  A  minister  sitting  next  to  us  at  the  table,  and 
observing  that  we  were  the  only  one  living  up  to  our  con- 
viction iu  drinking  water  while  all  around  us  stood  bottles  of 
wine,  remarked  to  us  as  he  was  filling  his  glass  with  wine, 
" I  am  a  temperance  man  when  at  home!'' 

Well,  to  return.  The  upper  end  of  the  valley  was  filled 
yfWii  fellaheeThs  in  the  fields  plowing.  In  one  locality  we  actually 
counted  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  plowing.  How  it  brought  the 
picture  of  Elisha  before  our  mind.  And,  possibly,  this  very  val- 
ley might  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  these  moun- 
tains may  have  witnessed  his  sacrifice  when  called  by 
Elijah  to  the  prophetic  office.  At  all  events  we  now  fully 
understand  what  this  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen 
means.  It  did  not  mean  that  twelve  yoke  were  hitched  to 
one  plow,  as  the  farmers  in  the  far  west  hitch  six  and  seven 
yokes  to  their  "  breaking  plows,"  but  twelve  yoke,  each  yoke 
at  a  plow,  and  a  man,  the  owner  of  the  yoke,  in  each  furrow. 
These  people  all  live  in  villages  and  one  scarcely  ever  finds 
them  working  alone.  So  in  all  probability  the  oxen  Elisha 
sacrificed  were  his  own,  and  the  single  yoke  with  which  he 
plowed  were  all  he  owned— he  sacrificed  all,  and  followed 
the  Lord.  This  Scripture  has  a  new  meaning  to  us.  We 
had  thought  Elisha  a  rich  land  owner,  but  as  we  see  these 
fellaheens  helping  each  other  for  the  sake  of  company,  we 
concluded  Elisha  was,  like  his  neighbors,  a  man  in  moderate 
circumstances.  We  also  noticed  the  foot  paths  across  the 
fields,  and  people  walking  in  them  as  of  old. 
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Throagh  this  green  valley,  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  had 
often  led  their  flocks,  and  we  journeyed  along  the  same  road 
which  Joseph  traveled  when  he  searched  for  his  brethren, 
and,  doubtless  are  passing  through  the  very  fields  where  the 
sheaves  made  obeisance  to  the  one  which  represented 
Joseph. 

But  the  interest  increases.  Our  road  winds  along  under 
the  base  of  Mt.  Grerizim.  In  two  places,  pure  streams  of 
water  spring  out  of  the  mountain,  cross  our  path,  and  leap 
down  into  the  valley.  On  we  pass  for  a  mile  or  so,  when, 
just  before,  entering  the  narrow  valley  where  was  situated 
old  Shechem,  we  came  to  Jacob's  Well. 


I  hear  the  tinkling  camera  hell 

Beneath  the  shade  of  Ebal's  mount. 
And  man  and  beast  at  Jacob*B  well. 

Bow  down  to  taste  the  sacred  fount. 

Samaria*8  daughter  too  doth  share 
The  draught  that  earthly  thirst  can  quell. 

But  who  is  this  that  meets  her  there  t 
What  voice  is  that  at  Jacob's  well  t 

Ho  I  ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give. 
From  my  own  life,  the  life's  supply ; 
I  am  the  fount !    drink,  drink  and  live ; 
No  more  to  thiiist,  no  more  to  die. 

Strange,  mystic  words,  but  words  of  heaven, 

And  they  who  drink  to-day,  as  then. 
To  them  shall  inward  life  be  given ; 

Their  souls  shall  never  thirst  again 

0  my  soul,  is  it  possible  these  eyes  are  privileged  to  look 
upon  the  spot  where  Jesus  sat  and  talked  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria !  We  arrived  here  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock, 
about  the  same  hour  in  the  day  that  Jesus  arrived,  and 
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*'  being  wearied  with  his  journey  eat  thus  on  the  well."  The 
distance  from  Jemsalem  to  Jacob's  well  is  about  tliirty  milf  a 
Probably  the  Saviour  arrived  at  nooH  on  the  second  day  of 
his  jonmey.  Of  all  places  where  Jesus  walked  or  talked  this 
is  permanently  identified.  We  may  not  know  the  house  in 
Nazareth  where  he  lived,  or  the  precise  spot  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  where  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  and 
sorrow,  or  the  home  in  which  he  so  often  rested  at  Bethany, 
or  the  garden  which  witneased  his  resnrrection,  or  from 
which  cone  of  Olivet  he  ascended  into  heaven,  but  we  do 
know  that  here,  in  the  porch  of  this  well,  being  weary,  dust- 
covered  and  thirsty,  he  sat  thus  on  the  well,  while  hia 
disciples  passed  on  to  Shechem,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
valley,  to  purchase  the  necessary  dinner.  The  valley  up 
which  we  have  journeyed  here  assumes  its  most  lovely 
aspect.  It  is  very  fertile  and  of  great  beauty,  and  stretches 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  full  view  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  upon  it.     Here,  enclosed  on  either  side  by 
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monntains,  it  looked  as  if  summer  lingered  all  the  year.  The 
scenery  is  charming  in  the  highest  degree — beyond  pen  to 
describe.  Here  Jesus  talked  to  a  lone  woman  of  Samaria, 
probably  of  questionable  character.  He  doubtless  knew  her 
life,  but  for  all  this,  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  one  of  the  grandest  discourses  on  the  pages  of 
history.  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  came  to  redeem  a  fallen 
race,  stops  long  enough  in  his  great  mission  to  preach  to  an 
audience  of  one  !  Think  of  it,  ye  great  and  mighty  "  canons  " 
who  must  have  cathedrals  and  great  audiences  and  fine  music. 
And  how  natural.  "  Give  me  to  drink."  Here  was  the  well, 
and  the  woman  then,  as  now,  had  come  to  draw  water.  We 
came  upon  such  a  scene  at  Bethany,  where  three  yoimg 
women  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  their  water-pots. 
But  this  woman  in  her  astonishment  (perceiving  he  was 
a  Jew)  desires  a  reason  for  such  an  unusual  request.  A 
bigoted  Jew  would  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Shechem  thirsty 
before  he  would  ask  a  favor  of  a  Samaritan.  Not  so  with 
Jesus.  Water  from  the  hands  of  a  Samaritan  is  just  as 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  as  from  a  Jew.  And  then  commences 
that  delicate,  yet  wonderful  unfolding  of  her  life  until  at 
length  she  sees  in  the  wayside  traveler  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, and  asks  for  that  living  water  which  springeth  up  unto 
life  everlasting : 

Give  me  to  drink,  0  thou  prophet ! 

That  my  soul  thirst  not  again ; 
Weaned  and  faint  and  often 

I  have  drawn  of  this  well  in  vain. 

I  am  weary  of  sin  and  labor. 

And  I  long  to  be  forgiven ; 
From  this  mountain  of  Samaria 

Riseth  my  prayer  to  heaven. 

I  know  when  Messiah  cometh 

His  blessing  will  be  free, 
But  how  speakest  thou,  0,  prophet ! 

Ye  deal  not  with  such  aa  we  ? 


»>  . 
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Then,  Jesus  in  spirit  feasting, 

Forgetting  all  earthly  need, 
Gave  of  the  heavenly  manna, 

The  fainting  woman  to  feed. 

Gbtve  of  the  living  water 

From  the  well  of  eternal  life, 
To  the  weary,  wayside  wanderer 

From  the  mai-t  of  sin  and  sti*ife. 

What  though  his  disciples  marvel, 

And  murmur  against  his  ways ; 
He  came  to  comfort  the  mourner. 

The  fallen  one  to  raise. 

He  ever  waiteth  at  Sychar 

For  the  weai*y  who  draw  near ; 
*1^  the  feast  and  joy  of  his  spirit. 

The  prayer  of  the  lost  to  hear. 

So  interested  had- Jesus  become  that  he  forgot  his  thirst, 
and  so  joyous  of  heart  that  the  woman  left  her  water-pot  at 
the  well  and  hasted  away  to  the  city  to  publish  the  good 
news  brought  to  her  own  soul.  She  came  to  the  well  a  sinner. 
She  left  it  a  saved  woman  I  0  wonderful  Teacher !  Tears 
rolled  down  our  face  as  we  sat  thus  on  the  well  and  thought 
on  this  marvelous  story,  and  of  Him  who  delivered  it. 
Filled !  You  have  been  to  a  meeting  where  heaven  came 
down,  and  your  soul  was  filled,  and  the  tears  of  joy  rolled 
down  your  cheeks,  and  you  said,  "  Stay  thy.  hand  Lord  I  " 
This  was  our  experience  with  all  the  realization  added  that 
we  were  standing  at  the  very  place  where  Jesus  talked,  and 
the  echo  of  His  voice  was  reverberating  through  our  inmost 
soul. 

Well  the  disciples  came  !  "  And  they  marveled  that  he 
talked  with  the  woman."  It  is  well.  He  was  a  marvelous 
Teacher,  and  the  auditor  did  not  forget  the  sermon !  On  the 
wings  of  her  new  found  love  she  hasted  away  to  the  city,  to 
that  wicked  Shechem,  and,  utterly  unconscious  of  "  church 
rules  *'  commenced  the  proclamation  of  salvation.     ''  In  the 
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meanwhile  his  disciples  prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat.^ 
But  Jesus  had  become  so  intensely  interested  in  his  work 
that  he  had  not  only  forgotten  his  thirst  but  his  hunger  also 
— ^his  meat  was  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  him.  To  Him 
the  fields  were  even  white  to  the  harvest,  and  He  designed 
that  the  sower  and  the  reaper  should  rejoice  together. 

Out  of  this  little  wayside  incident  at  the  well — ^the  mere 
request  for  a  drink  of  water  —  the  thronging  multitudes 
gathered  until  his  disciples  could  look  upon  the  whitening 
fields  of  upturned  faces  eagerly  inquiring  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  Jesus,  instead  of  merely  resting  for  a  brief  half 
hour,  abode  two  days  in  that  city  of  seeking  multitudes. 
The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans,  but  when 
the  Samaritans  asked  for  salvation  Jesus  delayed  his  going 
into  Galilee  two  days  to  comply  with  their  request.  Wonder- 
ful Teacher  !     Marvelous  love  I 

Wild  flowers  in  great  abundance  bloomed  around  the  well, 
and  their  fragrance  filled  the  air.  The  well  is  in  ruins,  its 
waters  are  dried  up,  and  the  generations  that  drank  from  it 
from  Jacob's  time  down  to  Christ's  are  gone,  but  these 
flowers  have  spanned  the  years  and  are  blooming  to-day 
amid  these  sad  desolations,  and  doubtless  will  bloom  on 
until  the  years  are  no  more,  and  time  is  swallowed  up  in 
eternity.  So  may  they  bloom,  beautiful  emblems  of 
immortality. 

Only  a  short  half  mile,  and  in  full  view  from  the  well, 
across  luxuriant  fields  of  grain,  to  the  north,  is  another  place 
of  great  interest,  namely,  "  Joseph's  Tomb."  It  is  a  small 
square  white  building  constructed  of  brick  and  plaster,  and, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  present  structure  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  sepulchre.  It  wears  a  neglected  and  deserted  aiis 
The  tomb  itself,  inside  this  small  building,  is  a  round  coffin- 
shaped  sarcophagus  of  brick  and  plaster,  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  which  are  two  pillars  of  black  granite.  When  Joseph 
was  about  to  die,  amid  all  the  splendor  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  to  the  plot  of  ground  which  his  father  had  given  him,  as 
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a  token  of  his  parental  love.  And  deBiring  to  be  buried  near 
where  his  childhood  days  had  been  spent,  he  took  an  oath  of 
his  brethren  that  when  God  should  restore  unto  them  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  they  should  carry  up  his  bones  with 
them.*  The  pledge  was  remembered,  and  when  the  Exodus 
came,  his  embalmed  body  was  taken  with  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  laid  finally  to  rest  in  this  same  historic 
parcel  of  ground.  Here  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  him  who 
preferred  an  Egyptian  prison  to  the  pleasures  of  dishonor, 
and  whom  Grod  advanced  from  the  dungeon  to  the  first  place 
of  honor  next  to  the  throne. 

Our  way  now  deflects  to  the  west,  and  leads  through  a  nar- 
row valley  with  Ebal  on  our  right  and  Gerizim  on  our  left. 
These  arc  the  mountains  where  Moses  commanded  Joshua  to 
read  the  law  before  the  congregation  of  Israel.  On  the  east  side 
the  two  mountains  close  in  upon  the  valley  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  rise   up,  almost  perpendicular,  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  3,000  feet.     The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
barren  and  rock-ribbed.     Passing  through  this  defile,  the 
mountains  fall  away,  particularly  Gerizim,  forming  a  natural 
amphitheatre.      It  was  in  this  amphitheatre  the  Israelites 
assembled  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  from  Gerizim 
the  blessings  of  obedience  were  pronounced  and  from  Ebal 
the  curses  of  disobedience  thundered,  while  all  the  hosts  of 
Israel  in  the  valley  below  listened  and  were  admonished. 
When  we  journeyed    through    this    valley,   many  of   the 
Samaritans  had  repaired  thither,  and  everything  wore  a 
gay,  holiday  aspect.     As   we   looked  upon  the  groups  of 
merry  people,  dressed  in  their  bright  red  colors,  it  was  easy 
to  fancy  what  a  scene  it  must  have  been  when,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  here  and  all  this  vast 
amphitheatre  was  thronged  with  devout  worshippers.  If  it  is 
ever  possible,  under  any  circimistances,  for  one  man  to  read 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  such  a  multitude,  this  is  the  place  in 
which  to  do  it,  and  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
speaking  to  one  another  from  mountain  to  mountain,  have 
succeeded  with  ease,   and  every  utterance  was  distinctly 
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heard  in  the  valley  below.  That  euch  an  auditorium  is  to-day 
found  where  Mosea  had  diiected,  while  the  record  of  the 
event  eays  nothing  about  it,  is  a  strikiiig  coincident  con- 
firmatory of  the  Bible  narrative. 


On  Mount  Gerizim  stood  the  great  Samaritan  temple  to 
which  the  woman  as  she  talked  at  Jacob's  well  with  the 
Saviour,  pointed  and  said :  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  moTuitain,"  to  which  the  Jjord  revealed  to  the  astonished 
woman  the  fact  that  the  true  worship  of  God  depends  not  on 
the  place  but  on  the  worshipper ;  that  "  neither  in  this 
mountain,"  (Gerizim)  "nor  yet  at  Jernsalem,"  shall  men 
"  worship  (he  Father,"  bnt  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
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A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Samaritans  still  live  in  Shechem 
and  at  stated  times  come  to  this  mountain  to  worship,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  near 
which  they  point  out  a  rock  as  the  altar  of  their  temple, 
which  they  built  here  about  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  re- 
built the  temple  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  spot  in  all  the  world  where  the 
feast  of  the  passover  is  to-day  observed  in  its  primitive  way. 
But  the  Samaritans  are  fast  passing  away,  and  before  many 
years  have  elapsed,  the  feast  of  the  passover,  as  observed 
on  Mount  Guerizim,  will  have  forever  ceased. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
been  destroyed  and  the  ten  tribes  carried  into  eastern  captiv- 
ity by  the  Assyrians,  the  country  was  gradually  filled  up 
¥nith  a  foreign  population.  ''And  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava, 
and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."  2 
Kings,  17 :  24.  An  Israelitish  priest  was  also  sent  amongst 
them,  who  taught  the  Jewish  religion,  which  they  in  part 
adopted.  When  the  tribes  of  Judah  returned  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  the  Samaritans,  with  friendly  intent,  wished  to  join 
them  in  the  work,  but  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jewish 
character,  intensified,  no  doubt  by  the  captivity,  repelled  the 
proffered  aid.  They  were,  by  the  same  jealous  spirit, 
excluded  from  the  participation  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews. 
The  breach  thus  formed  gradually  widened,  and  war  and 
bloodshed  followed,  so  that  in  our  Saviour*s  time  the  two 
nations  held  no  intercourse  whatever,  hence  the  surprise  of 
the  woman  of  Samaria  when  the  Lord  asked  her  for  water  at 
JacoVs  well. 

Passing  this  amphitheatre,  just  described,  the  mountains 
again  closed  in  upon  the  valley,  forming  two  walls  extending 
for  three  or  four  miles  westward.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
narrow  valley,  with  Gerizim  and  Ebal  to  the  east  as  outposts, 
lies  Nablous,  or  ancient  Shechem.    The  situation  is  one  of 
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great  beauty,  stretching  along  this  fertile  valley,  witJi 
gardens  on  either  side  extending  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. Another  striking  feature  of  the  place  is,  it  lies  at  the 
"  summit "  of  the  valley.  The  city  being  exactly  on  the 
height  of  the  water-shed,  the  streams  divide  within  the  city, 
part  running  east  to  the  Jordan,  and  part  west  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. These  streams,  cool  and  sparkling,  render  the 
environs  beautifully  green  and  fertile.  The  almond,  fig, 
olive  and  pomegranite  trees  flourishing  abundantly  adding 
very  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  people, 
in  their  bright  holiday  dresses  of  many  colors,  principally 
red,  walking  or  sitting  under  the  foliage  of  trees,  presented 
a  picture  peculiarly  oriental  and  fascinating  to  the  admiring 
eye.  Nablous  (the  Neapolis  of  the  Romans)  claims  to  be 
the  second  city  in  Palestine,  having  a  population  of  13,000. 
But  we  doubt  the  claim,  as  Joppa  contains  a  population  of 
16,000,  and  Acre,  under  the  shadows  of  Garmel,  seeks  honors 
with  Beyrout.  But  it  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  seems  to 
share  historic  honors  in  this  respect  with  Damascus,  dating 
back  to  Abraham's  time,  for  he  "passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem."  Gen.,  12:  6.  Here  he  tarried 
for  a  season  and  received  the  promise  of  the  land  for  his 
seed,  and  here  he  built  an  altar,  and  here  he  afterwards  met 
Melchisedek  and  blest  him.  Jacob  also  remained  for  a  time 
near  this  town;  Simeon  and  Levi  here  slaughtered  the  entire 
male  population  to  avenge  the  dishonor  of  their  sister  Dinah. 
It  was  made,  after  the  conquest,  of  the  land,  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  became  the  great  gathering-place  of  all  Israel  during  the 
life-time  of  Joshua.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  set 
up  by  Abimelech  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  him.  It  was  on  top  of  the  mountain  over 
against  the  city  where  Jotham  stood  at  the  time  he  spake  his 
memorable  parable  of  the  trees  going  *'  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them."  Judges,  9 :  7-15.  Here  "  all  Israel  were  come  " 
to  make  Rehoboam  king,  and  here  (after  the  rebellion,  Jero- 
boam having  been  called  out  of  Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled 
duriT)g  the  reign  of  Solomon),  was  proclaimed  king.     It  was 
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at  this  time  that  he  rebuilt  Shechem  and  also  set  up  the  idol 
worship  at  Bethel.  In  the  distribution  of  the  country,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Ephraim.  At  the  present  there  can  be  seen  the 
rains  of  the  **  church  of  the  Passion/'  built  in  1167,  and  the 
rains  of  the  church  of  the  ''  Knights  of  St.  John."  On  one 
of  the  back  streets  is  the  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans.  It 
is  a  small  building  with  whitewashed  walls  and  matted  floor. 
This  is  the  modern  *'  temple,"  where  services  are  regularly 
held,  and  where  officiates  the  high-priest  who  is  '*  in  the  suc- 
cession," being  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  They  ob- 
serve all  the  Mosaic  festivals.  They  also  exhibit,  ¥dth  great 
pride  and  veneration,  the  ancient  Samaritan  Codex  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  they  regard  as  a  priceless  treasure.  This 
book  is  their  fetishy  and  though  of  undoubted  antiquity,  their 
claim  that  it  is  over  3,000  years  old  and  was  written  by 
Abishma,  a  great  grandson  of  Aaron,  is  oi  course  mythical. 
They  reject  all  of  the  Bible  except  the  Pentateuch,  and  re- 
peat their  prayers  in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  although  Arabic 
is  now  the  colloquial  language  of  the  sect. 

The  history  of  the  race  does  not  afford  a  more  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  than  this  fragment  of  people  preserving  their 
identity  through  all  the  storms  and  persecutions  of  2,000 
years,  clinging  with  a  death-like  tenacity  to  their  ancient  be- 
liefs and  customs,  and  living  where  their  forefathers  lived 
twenty  centuries  ago.  Their  history  is  strangely  pathetic, 
well  worthy  of  thought  and  study. 

Justin  Martyr  was  a  native  of  this  ancient  city,  and  was 
the  great  apologist  of  Christianity  in  that  early  age.  After 
the  unwearied  efforts  of  attempting  to  bring  the  learned 
pagans  of  western  Asia  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  a.  d.-  167. 

The  present  population,  until  quite  recently,  had  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  exceedingly  quarrelsome  and 
turblent,  and  discourteous  to  strangers.  Formerly,  Chris- 
tians passing  through  the  place  were  greeted  with  the  cry  of 
Natrani  (Nazarene)  and  were  pelted  with  stones.  We  passed 
through  their  streets,  and  stopped  at  one  of  their  khans 
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(hotels)  and  took  dinner,  undisturbed.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  thronged  with  donkeys  and  camels  and  their  noisy 
drivers.    Upon  the  whole,  our  stay  here  was  quite  pleasant. 

Leaving  8hechem,  we  passed  down  a  delightful  valley  over 
a  good  road  amid  running  streams  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fields  of  grain.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  noticed  women 
and  girls  gathering  tares  out  of  the  wheat-fields.  The  worth- 
less weed  looked  very  much  like  a  good  grain  stalk,  but  if 
left  to  grow,  will  absorb  all  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
and  kill  out  the  grain.  How  the  picture  of  our  Lord's  para- 
ble of  the  tares,  which  an  enemy  sowed  in  the  field  while 
men  slept,  was  brought  to  mind.  Only  the  Lord,  in  His  infi- 
nite love,  sufiers  the  tares  to  grow  until  the  harvest,  while 
these  fellaheens  pluck  them  up  from  among  the  growing 
grain. 

We  are  now  on  the  southern  borders  of  Samaria.  The 
country  is  most  charmingly  beautiful.  Mountains  are  bold 
and  grand  with  rich,  fruitful  valleys  between,  presenting 
picturesque  scenery.  These  fertile  valleys,  if  they 
were  only  properly  cultivated,  would  yield  immense  crops. 
There  are  also  fine  olive  yards — ^the  finest  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  olive  trees  as  seen  in  the  distance  look 
very  much  like  our  apple  tree,  but  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach they  are  quaint,  gnarled,  old  trees  which  twist  them- 
selves into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  The  wood  of  the 
olive  tree  is  said  to  have  no  grain,  hence  it  is  brittle  as  glass, 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  attains  a  great  age,  some  of 
the  trees  being  a  thousand  years  old.  A  good  tree  will 
average  five  bushels  of  olives  per  annum.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  olive  yards  throughout  the  land,  and  olive  oil  is 
one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  country.  These 
yards  are  not  owned  by  one  man,  but  a  number  of  parties 
will  have  an  interest  in  them,  one  man  only  owning  two  or 
three  trees.  Probably  as  many  as  five  hundred  persons 
have  an  interest  in  the  grove  through  which  we  are  riding, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  extent.  Useful  as  this  tree  is,  it  is 
taxed.    Every  tree  pays  a  certain  tax,  and,  in  addition,  one- 
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tenth  of  the  produce  goea  to  the  government.  This  tax  is  so 
high  that  the  owners  of  the  trees,  would  often  cut  them 
down,  but  the  government  will  not  permit  it.  Once  planted, 
it  must  lire  and  grow,  and  since  it  is  a  long-lived  tree,  the 
owner  is  often  "  tree  poor." 


We  were  just  charmed  and  delighted  aa  we  rode  through 
the  olive  groves,  fig-orchards,  almond  and  pomegranite  trees, 
amid  wild  flowers  of  rare  beauty  blooming  along  our  bridle- 
path, enchanted  hj  the  sweet  song  of  bird»  among  the  lux- 
uriant foliage,  and  fascinated  by  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
brooklets  shimmering  in  the  clear  sunlight  aa  they  silently 
flowed  in  and  out  among  the  fields  of  grain  and  olive  groves. 
And  then  the  mountains,  which  are  as  a  frame  to  the  picture 
we  have  just  drawn,  how  can  we  describe  them  P  These 
everlasting  hills  which  have  stood  witness  to  the  march  of 
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time,  upon  which  kings,  and  prophets,  and  the  Saviour  him- 
self, have  looked.    For  it  is  observable  that 

The  mountains  in  the  bleeaed  land 

Lie  piled  like  silvery  wool ; 
Of  purest  light  theu*  masave  sides* 

And  towering  crests  are  full. 

Higher  than  anght  in  heavenly  ground. 

They  drink  the  clearest  air ; 
And  'neath  the  tread  of  shining  feet. 

They  ever  grow  moi*e  fair. 

No  vapor  veils  their  awful  front 

From  the  astonished  eye ; 
Boldly  defined,  and  fiilly  shown, 

Is  their  immensity. 

No  gaping  rift  nor  hollow  chasm 

Mai's  their  unearthly  might ; 
From  everlasting  they  have  stood 

In  God's  eternal  sight. 

Of  course  this  is  peculiar  only  to  this  part  of  the  land.  Most 
of  the  mountains  here  are  insular — ^surrounded  by  fertile 
valleys. 

After  traveling  about  five  miles  (thirty-seven  miles  from 
Jerusalem),  we  came  in  sight  of  ^  high,  round  terraced  hill, 
standing  apart  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  plain,  and  rising 
some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  we  at  once  recognized  as  Samaria,  or  rather 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  The  city  was  first  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  who 
purchased  the  hill  from  Shemer,  and  the  place  took  its  name 
from  its  former  owner.  The  situation  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  military  skill  of  Omri,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  kingdom,  a  distinction  which  it  continued  to  enjoy 
until  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria.  For 
twenty-five  centuries,  it  has  had  a  checkered  and  memorable 
career,  and  though  often  besieged  during  the  period  of  Bible 
history,  it  was  only  once  taken  and  that  after  a  siege  of 
three  years.    Here  were  witnessed  many  of  the  most  stirring 
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events  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Here  it  was  that 
Blijah  the  Tishbite,  from  the  mountains  of  Oilead,  not  more 
than  forty  miles  away,  came  to  the  court  of  Ahab,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wicked,  idolatrous  worship,  and  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendors  of  his  ivory  palace,  made  this  start- 
ling announcement  to  the  king :  ''As  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor 
rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word ;''  and  James  tells 
us,  "  it  rained  not  upon  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years 
and  six  months/*  Here  it  was  that  Obadiah  remained  faith- 
ful to  Gh>d  amidst  the  splendors  of  this  corrupt  court,  even  car- 
ing for  the  prophets  of  God  through  the  sore  distress  of  the  three 
years*  famine,  by  hiding  them  in  caves  and  feeding  them  on 
bread  and  water.  Here  in  the  midst  of  that  drought  Ahab 
divided  the  country  between  himself  and  Obadiah,  to  seek 
if  possible,  amidst  its  former  fountains  and  brooks  a  little 
**  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive."  It  did  not  mat- 
ter to  this  hardened  vnretch  of  a  king  if  his  subjects  died  by 
the  thousands  so  long  as  he  could  find  a  little  grass  for  his 
horses.  Here  among  the  hills,  probably  to  the  west  of 
Samaria,  Elijah  confronted  Ahab  in  his  vain  search  for 
grass  and  challenged  him  to  assemble  all  Israel  on  Carmel  to 
demonstrate  whether  it  was  Elijah  that  troubled  Israel,  or 
Ahab  by  forsaking  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  in 
foIlo¥ring  Baalim.  Here  it  was  that  Jezebel,  the  wicked 
queen,  caused  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  to  be  slain,  while  she 
maintained  at  her  own  table  and  at  her  own  expense  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  false  prophets,  ministers  of  Baal  and  of 
the  groves.  Here  one  reads  with  peculiar  interest,  the 
striking  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  the  Syrians 
under  Ben-hadad,  of  Damascus.  It  was  during  this  seige 
that  the  two  starving  women  made  a  compact  to  eat  their 
children,  and  the  four  leprous  men  determined,  rather  than 
die  from  starvation,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Syrians, 
and  when  they  came  there,  all  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  for 
the  Syrians  had  fled,  every  man  for  his  life.  Here  it  was, 
in  the  midst  of  this  distressing  famine  that  Elisha  declared 
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that  within  twenty-four  hours  a  measure  of  fine  flour  would 
be  sold  for  a  shekle,  when  one  of  the  court  officers  exclainied, 
**  If  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  this 
thing  be  ?"  He  lived  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  Elisha's  words 
before  his  eyes,  but  was  trodden  down  by  the  people  in  the 
gate  in  their  rush  for  the  flour  and  barley.  It  was  to  this 
city  that  Naaman,  the  great  Syrian  general,  but  a  leper, 
came  to  be  healed,  and  Gtehazi  ran  after  the  healed  man  to 
accept  the  gifts  Elisha  had  refused,  when,  upon  his  return 
with  his  coveted  treasures  he  received  the  stem  rebuke  of  the 
prophet :  "  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive 
garments,  and  olive  yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep,  and 
oxen,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants  ?''  and  Gtehazi 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  Elisha  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow.  It  was  to  Samaria  that  Elisha  led  the  Syrian  army 
from  Dothan  smitten  with  blindness,  and,  instead  of  smiting 
them  with  the  sword,  caused  bread  and  water  to  be  set 
before  them,  and,  after  he  had  fed  them,  sent  them  away 
in  peace.  Only  God's  prophet  could  do  a  deed  so  magnan- 
imous to  an  army  expressly  sent  to  take  his  own  life. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  acts  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  Grod 
through  his  prophets,  the  worship  of  Baal  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  Ahab  and  his  queen,  the  notorious  Jezebel.  For 
this  and  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  the  burden  of 
prophecy  came  against  the  city,  and  one  can  not  look  at  the 
ruins  and  desolation  of  the  present  miserable  village,  and  all 
around  and  about  the  hill  of  Samaria,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ^'  Samaria  shall  become  desolate, 
for  she  hath  rebelled  against  her  God."  Hos.,  13  :  16.  "  I 
will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  a  field,  and  as  plantings  of 
a  vineyard,  and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into 
the  valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof." 
Micah,  1 :  6.  These  prophecies  have  been  literally  fulfilled, 
for  Samaria  to-day  is  a  *'  heap  of  a  field,"  and  her  founda- 
tions are  discovered.  The  city  has  been  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  a  number  of  times.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Sebaste^  but  there  are  abundant  traces  of  its  former  greatness. 
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The  rained  columns  and  broken  arches  scattered  everywhere 
speak  eloquently  of  its  pristine  grandeur.  Around  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  a  broad  terrace  sixteen  yards  wide,  where  ran 
the  magnificent  colonade,  a  thousand  yards  in  length,  with 
which  Herod  adorned  the  city  when  he  rebuilt  it.  Over 
seventy  of  these  columns  are  still  standing  after  nineteen 
centuries,  and  many  others  lie  half  or  wholly  buried  beneath 
the  soil,  or  scattered  on  the  lower  terraces. 

We  were  so  struck  with  the  loveliness  of  the  situation, 
though  only  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  determined  to 
stay  all  night.  Having  secured  quarters  and  provided  for 
our  horses,  we  set  out  on  foot  to  the  plateau  above  the  pres- 
ent village,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ivory 
palace  of  Ahab.  Just  north  from  this  plateau  are  the  ruins 
of  the  once  beautiful  terraces,  which,  no  doubt,  formed  a 
part  of  the  palace  gardens.  The  palace  and  gardens  must 
have  been  the  admiration  of  Ahab*s  time,  for  the  ruins  every- 
where proclaim  its  former  magnificence.  We  passed  around 
the  hill,  along  the  avenue  once  adorned  with  these  columns, 
through  fine  vineyards  and  olive  yards,  and  down  the  ter- 
raced hill-side  into  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  This  wide 
plain,  through  which  flow  streams  of  water,  lies  all  around 
the  hill,  which  rises  like  an  island  in  a  sea  of  verdure. 
Samaria  is  indeed  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  of  figs  and  olives, 
of  milk  and  honey. 

Just  before  sunset  we  went  out  to  the  western  brow  of  the 
hill  to  witness  the  splendor  of  a  sunset  in  Palestine^  We 
had  often  seen  it  before  while  at  Jerusalem.  But  here  was 
an  unobstructed  view,  for  the  valley  spread  out  below  us  tor 
miles.  It  was  a  charming- picture  of  oriental  scenery.  Be/jw 
ns  were  the  shepherds  leading  their  flocks  to  the  folds; 
women  were  returning  from  the  fields,  their  merry  laughter 
ringing  out  clear  and  full  upon  the  evening  air;  strings  of 
camels,  with'  slow,  measured  tread,  were  winding  through 
the  plain ;  here  and  there  a  traveler  on  donkey  hastened 
homeward;  the  deepening  shadows  were  gathering  at  the 
base  of  the  distant  mountains  and  slowly  creeping  up  their 
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Bides.  All  this  time  the  sun  was  hastening  to  its  golden 
couch  behind  the  hills.  There  was  no  gathering  mist,  bat 
clear  and  full-orbed,  its  lower  edge  touched  the  mountains, 
lighting  up  their  summits  with  heavenly  beauty,  which  made 
them  appear  like  fields  of  light.  At  length  it  sank  out  of 
sight,  and  then  was  manifest  that  rich  after-glow  so  peculiar 
to  this  land.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  opened  and  the 
full  glory  of  the  realms  of  light  were  streaming  upon  the  earth. 
The  clouds  which  rolled  in  from  either  side  looked  like  angel 
wings  vainly  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  deeping  and  chang- 
ing colors  of  the  retiring  orb  of  day.  At  our  feet  the  flowers 
were  folding  their  chalices,  and  the  dew  came  down  upon 
the  tender  grass,  and  so  we  returned  to  the  village  amid  tiie 
gathering  twilight. 

We  found  the  people  very  kind  and  well  disposed.  They 
came  trooping  in  until  our  room  was  filled,  and  scarce  gave 
us  time  to  write  out  our  notes  of  what  we  had  seen  during 
the  day.  Their  freedom  to  intrude  upon  us  in  what  would 
be  considered  private  quarters  in  America,  was  but  another 
illustration  of  the  freedom  of  the  east,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was 
in  this  way  the  humblest  often  found  their  way  into  the  very 
presence^of  the  Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Salutatiob  fbom  Mohahmedak  Womek — DoTHAN — An  Obibntal  Run- 
hub— Thb  Plain  of  Ebdbablon — Mt.  Gilboa — Jbzbbbl — Shunbm. 
— Nain — Endob— «Nazabbth. 

The  morning  dawned  clear  and  beautifol,  and  scarcely  had 
the  sun  lifted  his  golden  brow  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
ere  we  mounted  our  horses,  bade  farewell  to  Samaria,  and 
vrere  soon  riding  over  the  plain  amid  singing  birds  and  un- 
folding flowers.  After  crossing  the  plain,  we  ascended  con- 
siderable of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  delightful 
▼iews  were  had  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  north 
Mt.  Hermon,  snow-covered,  presented  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, while  in  the  distance,  to  the  west,  gleamed  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Geher^  we  observed  on  our  left 
the  strongly  fortified  fortress  of  Sanar^  belonging  to  an  inde- 
pendent family  of  Sheiks.  This  stronghold  has  withstood 
many  sieges,  though  finally  stormed  and  carried  by  Abdel- 
lah  Pacha,  in  1830,  and  rebuilt  in  1860.  Beyond  Sanar  we 
came  to  a  most  charming  glen,  closed  in  by  mountains,  and, 
nestling  amid  olive  yards,  and  fig  orchards,  and  almond 
trees,  was  a  native  village,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not 
learn.  Most  lovely  flowers  were  blooming  in  great  abun- 
dance and  variety  over  the  valley  and  along  the  hillsides. 
It  was  a  charmingly  picturesque  spot.  Just  such  a  place  as 
one  loves  to  linger  in  to  meditate  and  praise  the  Creator. 

Having  passed  through  the  quaint  village  we  had  a  pretty 
steep  hill  to  climb.  As  we  were  ascending  the  narrow,  rocky 
bridle-path,  we  overtook  and  passed  some  women  going 
afield.  As  was  our  custom,  we  bowed  to  them  and  gave 
every  demonstration  of  good-will  in  our  power.  But  they 
did  not  receive  our  graces.  With  insolent  looks  and  defiant 
air  they  called  us  all  the  vile  names  found  in  the  Mohamme- 
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dan  vocabulary.  Our  'dragoman  interpreted  their  lan^age 
for  us.  They  said  we  were  infidel  dogs,  following  a  false  re- 
ligion, that  they  were  the  worshippers  of  the  true  religion 
which  gave  them  freedom  and  happiness,  that  they  would  be 
doing  God's  service  if  they  stoned  us.  We  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  careful  answers.  While  we  did  not  contradict 
their  statements,  we  assured  them  w^e  regarded  them  with 
favor  and  were  interested  in  their  happiness.  Our  drago- 
man, probably  comprehending  the  situation  of  things,  was 
more  alarmed  than  we  were,  and  urged  on  our  steeds,  and  so 
passed  out  of  their  reach.  He  assured  us  that  the  least 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  women  would  have  aroused 
the  whole  village,  and  the  slightest  provocation  would  have 
brought  down  upon  us  the  unbridled  passions  of  these  cruel 
and  heartless  Turks.  This  is  the  first  insult  we  have  re- 
ceived in  all  our  journey,  and  are  greatly  surprised  that  only 
a  few  miles  should  make  such  a  difference  in  the  disposition 
of  the  people. 

Reaching  the  summit  we  passed  down  on  the  other  side 
into  the  far-stretching  plain  of  Dothan.  At  first  it  was  a 
mere  gore  in  the  mountains,  but  as  we  advanced,  the  valley 
widened,  and  a  mile  or  two  farther  on,  the  mountains  on  the 
east  side  deflected  towards  the  Jordan,  so  that  east  and  north 
for  miles,  spread  out  before  us  a  luxuriant  and  really  very 
charming  plain.  We  also  noticed  that  not  only  was  there 
much  grass  in  the  plain,  and  everywhere  well  watered,  but 
even  the  hills  were  green  with  herbage  to  their  summits, 
presenting  a  great  contrast  with  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
which  were  barren  and  rocky.  In  short,  it  was  just  such  a 
place  as  herdsmen  would  seek  for  pasturage  for  their 
flocks.  Hither  the  sons  of  Jacob  wandered  with  their 
herds,  and  hither  Joseph,  in  obedience  to  his  fathers 
wishes,  followed  in  his  search  for  his  brethren  —  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  glens  seventeen  miles  away 
from  the  paternal  roof  in  Shechem.  Well  to  the  north  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  on  a  sidehill,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  pit  where  tradition  says  the 
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young  lad  was  left  to  perish.  It  is  a  commanding  place, 
overlooking  the  plain  eastward  and  northward  for  a  great 
distance.  If  these  **  brethren  "  who  "  hated  "  Joseph  erected 
their  booths  by  this  well  of  water,  which  was  quite  probable, 
they  could  not  only  see  Joseph  coming  while  yet  "  afar  off," 
but  had  ample  time  to  conspire  against  his  life.  And  after 
they  had  stripped  him  of  ''  his  coat  of  many  colors,"  and,  at 
the  solicitations  of  Reuben,  cast  him  in  the  pit,  and  had 
'^sat  down  to  eat  bread,"  they  could,  on  lifting  up  their 
eyes,  see  the  company  of  Ishmaelites,  coming  out  of  Gilead, 
Blowly  advancing  towards  them  with  their  strings  of  camels 
bearing  spicery  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  on  their  way  to 
Egypt.  They  would  naturally  cross  the  Jordan  at  the  foot 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  strike  the  old  Damascus  road  at  Jenin 
(Engannin  of  the  Bible),  proceed  through  the  pass  and  strike 
the  plain  by  the  northern  road,^and  so  proceed  to  Samaria, 
thence  southwest  into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  through  Philistia 
to  Gaza,  and  so  down  into  Egypt.  And  so  while  these 
brethren  were  eating  their  bread,  and  saw  the  '*  Midianites 
merchantmen "  draw  near,  they  agreed  among  themselves 
(in  the  absence  of  Reuben,  who  probably  was  attending  the 
herds),  to  sell  Joseph  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  When  they 
had  committed  this  atrocious  act  against  their  '^ hated" 
brother,  and  killed  a  kid,  and  dipped  the  coat  of  the  lad  in 
its  blood,  and  brought  it  to  their  aged  father  and  held  up 
the  blood-stained  garment  before  him,  they  doubtless 
thought  this  "  bloody "  deed  was  so  covered  that  it  never 
could  be  found  out.  They  had  counted  God  out  of  this 
transaction,  as  all  wicked  men  are  apt  to  do,  but,  neverthe- 
less, His  eye  was  upon  them,  and,  though  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  they  are  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor 
of  Egypt,  Grod  was  shaping  their  destiny  for  the  humiliating 
exposure.  The  twenty  pieces  of  silver  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Midianite  merchants  was  the  dearest  money  they 
ever  handled.  And  so  it  is  with  all  sin.  When  the  devil 
once  has  an  advantage  over  his  victim  it  is  his  hellish  plea- 
sure to  torment  to  the  bitter  end.    Sin  may  be  rolled  as  a 
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"  Bweet  morsel  under  the  tongue,"  but  sooner  or  later,  its 
sweetness  will  turn  to  the  bitterness  of  the  apples  of  Sodom. 
This  one  sin  committed  on  the  plain  of  Dothan  on  that  beau- 
tiful summer  day,  in  their  early  manhood,  made  cowards  of 
these  ten  brethren  through  all  their  long  after  life.  The 
earth  was  yet  fresh  over  their  father's  grave,  after  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  when  we  find  them  sending  messengers  to 
Joseph  (long  years  after  he  had  forgiven  them),  saying, 
"Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died,  saying,  so  shall 
ye  say  unto  Joseph,  forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass  of 
thy  brethren,  and  their  sin."  The  very  thing  for  which  they 
hated  Joseph  happened  to  them,  for  they  "fell  down  before 
his  face,  and  said,  behold,  we  be  thy  servants." 

But  we  turn  from  this  scene  to  yet  another.  In  about  the 
center  of  the  plain,  directly  in  front  of  that  portion  extending 
eastward,  a  tongue  or  ridg6»  of  land  projects  from  the  west- 
ern mountain  well  out  into  the  plain,  commanding  an  excel- 
lent view  north  and  south,  upon  this  spur  of  a  hill,  rising 
perhaps  300  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  was  located 
the  ancient  city  of  Dothan.  It  is  ten  miles  from  Samaria, 
and  forty-seven  from  Jerusalem.  Here  dwelled  Elisha  at 
the  time  the  generals  of  Ben-hadad,  King  of  Syria,  assured 
him  that  "  Elisha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  telleth  the 
King  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed- 
chamber." And  so  Ben-hadad  sent  "thither  horses,  and 
chariots,  and  a  great  host,"  and  they  came  by  night  and 
compassed  the  city.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  on  the 
following  morning  to  see  all  this  plain  filled  with  burnished 
shields  and  gleaming  spears  of  the  Syrian  hosts.  No 
wonder  the  young  man,  probably  from  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  and  who  attended  him  on  this  occasion,  cried 
out  for  very  fear,  "Alas,  my  master !  how  shall  we  do  ? " 
But  Elisha  was  calm.  Through  spiritual  eyes  he  saw  other 
than  Syrian  hosts,  and  replied  to  the  alarmed  young  man, 
"  Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that 
be  vrith  them."  Then  Elisha  prayed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  might  be  opened.      "  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
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eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw,  and  behold,  the  moun- 
tain was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha."  What  a  scene !  These  mountains  just  over  against 
Dothan  upon  which  our  eyes  now  rest,  once  filled  with  heav- 
enly chariots  of  fire.  What  an  imposing  spectacle  it  must 
have  been.  And  these  thrilling  old  stories  of  the  past  come 
back  to  us  as  we  travel  over  the  places  where  they  occurred, 
and  fuller  than  ever  of  comfort  and  beauty  are  the  lessons 
which  they  bring  to  us !  Could  our  own  eyes  be  opened  as 
were  the  eyes  of  *Elisha's  servant,  we  would  find  no  less  a 
host  surrounding  us  in  every  time  of  peril  or  trial. 

And  so  we  passed  through  the  plain  of  Dothan  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  its  mountains  and  the  fertility  of  its  pas- 
ture lands,  and  thrilled  by  the  events  which  we  have  just 
narrated.  Somehow  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  thought 
that  heaven  was  nearer  us,  or  we  nearer  heaven,  among 
these  hills  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Other  lands  have  attractions.  This  has  living  realities.  We 
felt  that  just  behind  the  white  clouds  drifting  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains  were  God's  unseen  hosts,  and  faith's  ear 
almost  heard  the  rumble  of  their  chariots.  How  we  lothed 
to  leave  these  sacred  spots,  and  what  lingering  glances  we  cast 
behind  us  until  they  dropped  out  of  our  sight. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  this  plain 
we  overtook  a  man  shuffling  along  in  a  pair  of  slippers.  He 
said  he  had  come  from  Shechem  that  morning.  For  some 
time  he  kept  along  side  of  our  dragoman  chattering  in  a 
musical  way  peculiar  to  these  orientals.  At  length  we  can- 
tered away  over  the  far-stretching  valley  leaving  him  in  the 
distance  behind. 

Passing  out  of  the  valley,  we  found  ourselves  descending 
a  steep,  rocky,  winding  road,  over  which  our  horses  picked 
their  way  slowly  and  with  care.  And  0  such  a  profusion 
and  abundance  of  wild  flowers  everywhere,  in  the  gorges  and 
along  the  hill  sides  we  never  beheld.  Their  abundance  gave 
color  to  the  landscape.  And  such  rare  beauty  and  delicate 
formations.    Truly  this  is  a  land  of  flowers. 
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For  some  distance  we  followed  a  winding  gorge  which 
gradually  opened  out,  until  at  length  the  gieat  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  (the  Bible  Jezreel)  spread  out  before  us  arrayed  in 
all  the  magniflcent  glory  of  spring-time.  Just  before  us,  at 
the  very  gateway  of  the  pass  down  which  we  were  coming 
was  Jenifiy  the  Scriptural  Engannin.  While  yet  a  good  ways 
off,  we  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  who  was  dressed  and  looked  like  the  man  we  had 
left  in  the  plain  of  Dothan.  A  nearer  approach  confirmed 
what  we  had  ^'  guessed,*'  and  if  he  had  dropped  down  out  of 
the  sky  we  could  have  been  no  more  astonished.  How  could 
he  reach  this  place  ahead  of  us  when  we  left  him  so  far  be- 
hind, and  since  we  traveled  at  the  full  speed  of  our  horses  f 
He  had  come  over  a  mountain  foot-path — a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift,  and  that  the  "  first  shall  be  last."  He  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  oriental  messengers  or  runners,  as  for  ex- 
ample, Cushi  and  Ahimaaz  who  were  deputed  by  Joab  to 
carry  the  news  of  Absalom*s  fate  to  Mahanaim,  where  David 
sat  between  the  two  gates,  while  the  watchman  from  the 
tower  was  on  the  lookout  for  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war. 

The  city  of  Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying,  as  it 
does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley  of  Esdraelon,  the 
battle-field  of  Palestine.  It  contains  a  population  of  3,000. 
On  the  hillside  back  of  the  city  is  a  copious  fountain,  from 
which  the  place  derives  its  name  (fountain  of  gardens),  a 
modern  aqueduct  leading  from  which  conveys  the  water  into 
the  town.  The  place  is  still  noted  for  its  gardens,  fertilized 
as  they  are  by  the  water  flowing  from  this  fountain. 

But  this  place  is  also  associated  with  that  incident  in  the 
life  of  Christ  where  he  set  out  to  go  down  to  Jerusalem.  We 
are  not  told  the  exact  route  taken  by  Him  as  he  left  Gten- 
esareth.  He  probably  reached  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  by 
the  valley  of  Bethshean.  Crossing  the  plain  east  of  Mt. 
Tabor,  he  would  at  this  point  reach  the  range  of  hills  which 
form  the  northern  limit  of  Samaria.  This  city  lies  in  the 
entrance  of  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains  by  the  route  just 
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deecribed.  It  was  the  highway  from  Damascus  and  the 
north  through  the  mountains  of  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  south  from  Samaria  via  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Hither  he 
had  sent  two  messengers  '^  to  make  ready  for  him.'*  There 
was  a  time,  notably  when  he  discoursed  to  the  lone  woman  at 
Jacob's  well,  when  the  Samaritans  received  Him  gladly. 
Now  the  circumstances  were  different.  He  was  traveling  to 
the  city  which  they  despised  and  for  the  reason  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Had  G^rizim  and  not  Jerusalem 
been  the  goal  of  His  journey,  all  might  have  been  different. 
But  His  destination  to  the  temple  worship,  which  they  hated, 
inflamed  their  national  animosity  too  much  to  admit  of  their 
supplying  the  Messiah  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life.  And  if 
this  city,  in  the  gate-way  of  Samaria,  was  so  unmistakably 
hostile,  it  became  clear  that  any  attempt  to  journey  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  land,  would  be  a  dangerous  if  not  a 
hopeless  task.  Jesus  therefore  altered  the  course  of  His  jour- 
ney, and  turned  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Rejected  by 
Grentiles  as  He  had  been,  and  now  refused  by  Samaritans, 
without  a  word  of  murmuring  He  bent  his  steps  towards  Pe- 
nea.  Not  so  with  His  disciples,  or  at  least  two  of  them.  The 
deep  discouragement  of  this  refusal  to  receive  Him  was  min- 
gled in  the  minds  of  James  and  John  with  hot  indignation. 
There  is  nothing  so  trying,  so  absolutely  exasperating,  as  a 
failure  to  find  food  and  shelter,  and  common  civility,  after  the 
fatigue  of  travel,  and  to  begin  a  fresh  journey  when  they  ex- 
jpected  rest.  Pull,  therefore,  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
which  now  at  last  they  thought  was  on  the  eve  of  being  pro- 
claimed, the  two  brothers  wanted  to  hasten  it  with  a  blaze 
from  heaven,  as  indeed  they  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
while  on  Hermon,  so  they  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  "  Lord, 
wilt  Thou  that  tM  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  consume  them^  even  as  Elias  did  ?  "  What  a  request,  and 
yet,  what  wonder  that  these  Sons  of  Thunder  wished  to  flash 
lightning.  And  this  their  fiery  impetuosity  seemed  to  find 
its  justification  not  only  in  the  precedent  of  Elijahs  conduct, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  displayed  in  this  very  coun- 
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try  of  Samaria.  Was  it  more  necessary  in  personal  defense 
of  a  single  prophet  than  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  well- 
beloved  Son  ?  But  Jesus  turned  and  rebuked  them.  God's 
heaven  has  other  uses  than  for  thunder  or  consuming  fire. 
"They  did  not  know,"  He  told  them,  "what  spirit  they 
were  of."    He  had  come  to  save^  not  to  destroy  men's  lives. 

From  Jenin  we  set  out  across  the  great  and  historic  plain 
of  Esdraelon  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Gilboa.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  days  we  had  since  leaving  Jeru- 
salem. This  plain,  which  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  plain 
of  Jezreel,  is  also  called  in  the  Bible,  the  ^*  great  plain,*'  or 
plain  of  Megiddon.  It  is  the  Armageddon  of  Rev.,  16: 16. 
It  stretches  across  central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west  to  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
hills  of  Galilee  on  the  north  to  the  mountains  of  Samaria  on 
the  south,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Kishon.  This  fertile 
plain  is  about  fifty  miles  long— east  and  west — and  twenty 
miles  wide — ^north  and  south.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  if 
properly  cultivated  would  make  the  finest  farming  land  in 
Asia.  But  it  is  left  in  a  wild,  neglected  condition.  Though 
owned  by  a  rich  banker  of  Beyrout,  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins,  who  claim  it  as 
pasture  land  for  their  flocks,  and  much  of  it  is  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  thistles. 

This  great  plain  has  been  the  battle-ground  for  ages. 
Warriors  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  have  pitched 
their  tents  here.  From  the  time  that  Barak  and  Daborah 
(Judges,  5)  in  their  war  chariots  descended  from  Mt.  Tabor 
with  ten  thousand  men  and  put  to  fight  the  army  of  Sisera, 
until  the  time  that  Napoleon,  with  a  small  number  of  men, 
defeated  a  large  Moslem  army,  has  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
resounded  to  the  martial  tread  and  rushing  war  chariots  of 
the  armies  of  many  nations  of  the  earth,  and  upon  no  other 
spot  in  the  world  have  so  many  battles  been  fought.  Hence 
these  historic  incidents  naturally  awakened  a  deep  interest 
as  we  rode  over  the  ground  stained  time  and  again  by 
human  blood. 
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We  made  a  detour  to  the  right,  or  east,  in  order  to  pass 
Mount  Giiboa,  once  crowned  with  a  fortress,  but  now  by  a 
village  of  Bedouins,  named  Wezar.  This  mountain  is  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  base  of  the  lower,  west, 
spur  of  the  mountain,  is  a  beautiful  spring,  or  rather  a  foun- 
tain, gushing  out  clear  and  cool  from  the  hillside  and  flow- 
ing in  a  winding  course  across  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  It  was 
this  fountain  that  gave  the  name  to  the  mountain,  for  the 
meaning  of  Giiboa  is  "  bubbling  fountain."  Upon  this  moun- 
tain Saul  gathered  the  Israelites  to  fight  his  last  battle,  and 
from  it  he  looked  down  with  terror  upon  the  vast  multitudes 
of  Philistines  gathered  at  its  base  and  stretching  across  the 
valley  to  Shunem.  He  was  in  sore  distress ;  and  in  despair, 
he  called  upon  the  Lord  (a  thing  he  had  neglected  to  do  in 
his  days  of  prosperity),  "  but  the  Lord  answered  him  not  by 
dreams,  nor  by  prophets."  In  his  extremity,  he  consulted 
the  witch  of  Endor.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  crossed 
over  the  plain,  and,  going  around  the  Philistines  to  reach 
Endor,  six  miles  away,  heard  the  words  of  Samuel  that 
sealed  his  fate,  for,  on  the  morrow,  the  Philistines  drove  the 
armies  of  Israel  up  the  slopes  of  Giiboa.  "And  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him;  and  he 
was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers."  Terrified,  with  a  great 
soul  terror ;  seeking  death,  but  finding  it  not,  and  dreading 
to  be  made  the  sport  and  mock  of  the  Philistines,  if  cap- 
tured, he  begged  his  armor-bearer  to  thrust  him  through. 
Even  this  last  boon  was  denied.  Fixing  his  sword  into  the 
blood-stained  ground,  with  the  energy  of  despair  he  fell 
upon  it,  and  so  perished  the  first  king  of  Israel. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  sides  of  Giiboa,  we  rode  di- 
rectly to  Jezreel,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  lower 
spur  of  Giiboa.  It  is  located  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  com- 
mands an  excellent  view  of  the  valley  after  which  it  is  named. 
The  plain  of  Jezreel  reaches  down  to  Bethshen  on  the  east 
toward  the  Jordan.  One  reads  here  with  intense  interest 
the  account  of  Ahab's  covetousness.  For,  near  where  we  are 
now  riding,  must  have  been  Naboth's  possessions,  the  inherit- 
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ance  to  which  he  clung  until  he  was  murdered.  His  language 
to  Ahab,  "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the  in- 
heritance of  my  fathers  unto  thee,"  shows  how  loyal  he  was 
to  the  name  he  bore.  But  Jezebel,  the  princess  from  Tyre, 
the  woman  who,  more  than  any  one  else,  led  Israel  into  idol- 
atry, the  unscrupulous  Jezebel,  had  no  conscience  about  a 
matter  of  so  little  importance  to  her  as  ancestral  possessions, 
and,  procuring  the  necessary  two  witnesses,  a  thing  that 
sometimes  happens  in  our  own  courts,  she  not  only  took  the 
land,  but  had  Naboth  put  to  death  —  out  of  the  way  —  and 
gave  his  field  to  the  king.  Then  came  the  fearful  judgments 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  wicked  king  and  queen.  The  dogs 
licked  the  blood  of  the  one,  and  ate  the  flesh  of  the  other  by 
the  wall  of  Jezreel.  Truly,  Gk)d  has  written  in  letters  of 
blood  across  the  field  of  Naboth,  "Beware  of  covetousness.*' 
Ancient  Jezreel,  the  capital  of  Ahab,  once  the  home  of 
royalty  and  the  scene  of  false  worship  of  Baal  and  of  the 
Groves,  from  the  gates  of  which  the  intrepid  Elijah  fled  into 
the  wilderness  and  laid  down  under  a  juniper  tree  in  despair, 
is  now  but  a  miserable  Arab  village  of  mud  huts.  The  hUl 
on  which  stood  the  summer  home  of  Ahab  is  now  barren  and 
desolate.  Here  and  there  broken  columns  and  finely  exe- 
cuted capitals  lie  scattered  over  the  site  where  once  stood 
magnificent  palaces.    Surely  none  but  God  could  thus  turn 

the  works  of  men  to  destruction,  and  to  "  carry  them  away 
as  with  a  flood." 

We  rode  out  of  Jezreel  and  passed  down  a  steep  hill  to  the 

fountain  of  Gideon,  a  large  fountain  of  pure,  clear  water 

bursting  forth  from  a  rocky  cavern  in  the  mountain  side.     It 

was  here  that  the  three  hundred  men  were  chosen  by  Gideon 

to  go  against  the  Midianites,  for  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon, 

"  By  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  you,  and 

deliver  the  Midianites  into  thine  hand."    Judges,  7:  7.    As 

we  looked  across  the   valley,   here  four  miles   wide,  and 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  hill  Moreh  and  on  the  south  by 

Mount  Gilboa  and  the  Midianites  spread  out  in  this  valley, 

we  thought  how  admirable  the  selection.     How  those  rams' 
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horns  would  sound  over  the  valley  and  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing echoes  on  the  sides  of  Moreh,  filling  all  the  plain  with 
unearthly  voices,  and  how  the  lights  stretched  along  the 
brow  of  Gilboa  (when  the  pitchers  were  suddenly  broken), 
would  show  to  marvelous  advantage,  leading  the  enemy  to 
believe  that  the  whole  mountain  was  filled  with  fresh  sup- 
plies of  troops.  Well,  this  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  The  divine  then  and  always  working  through 
human  instrumentalities.  How  the  Lord  can  take  a  cake  of 
barley  bread  and  let  it  tumble  into  the  host  of  Midian  to  the 
inspiration  of  his  servant  Gideon. 

If  we  would  see  spiritual  darkness  represented  on  a  scale, 
in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  multitude  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  with  its  destructive  power,  let  us  turn  to  the  host 
of  Midian.  The  memorable  night  has  come,  when,  animated 
by  a  Divine  courage,  Gideon  leads  his  three  hundred  to  a 
bold  assault.  Silently  he  plants  them  around  the  enemy's 
lines,  waiting  till  song  and  revel  died  away  and  that  mighty 
host  lies  buried  in  stillest  slumbers.  Then,  one  trumpet 
blows  loud  and  clear,  startling  the  wary  sentinel  on  his 
round.  He  stops,  he  listens,  and  ere  its  last  echoes  have 
ceased,  the  whole  air  is  torn  with  battle-notes.  Out  of  the 
darkness,  trumpet  replies  to  trumpet,  and  the  blast  of  three 
hundred,  blown  loud  and  long,  wakens  the  deepest  sleeper — 
filling  the  ear  of  night  with  a  dreadful  din,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  bravest  with  strange  and  sudden  fear.  Ere  they  can 
ask  what  mean,  whence  come,  these  sounds,  a  sight  as 
strange  blazes  through  the  murky  night.  Three  hundred 
torch-fires  pierce  the  gloom,  and  advance  in  flaming  circle  on 
the  panic-stricken  camp.  Suddenly  extinguished,  once  more 
all  is  dark.  Then  —  as  if  the  dust  of  the  whirlwind,  or  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  had  turned 
into  armed  men,  ready  to  bittst  on  that  uncircumcised  host 
—  in  front,  on  their  rear,  on  their  flank,  rings  the  Hebrew 
battle-cry :  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  I"  For  dear 
life  the  Midianites  withdraw.  Mistaking  friends  for  foe,  they 
buried  their  swords  in  each  other's  bosoms.    Wild  with  ter- 
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ror,  Btricken  mad  with  pain,  each  man  seizes  his  fellow  by 
the  beard,  giving  and  receiving  mortal  wounds.  And  so, 
not  by  the  arms  of  Gideon,  so  m\ich  as  by  the  hand  of  dark- 
ness, was  skill  outwitted,  and  bravery  defeated,  and  that 
mighty  army  routed  and  slain.     All  this  is  simple,  wonderful. 

Across  the  valley,  bearing  a  little  to  the  west,  we  noticed 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  El  Fvlehy  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  during  the  great  battle  of  1799,  between  the 
French  and  Turks,  with  1,500  men  kept  the  Syrian  host  of 
30,000  men  at  bay  for  six  hours  until  Napoleon  came  with 
600  more,  and  the  Turks  thinking  a  large  army  was  on  them, 
turned  and  fled.  Here  also  Barak,  inspired  by  the  songs  of 
Deborah,  swept  away  the  900  iron  chariots  of  Sisera;  and 
here,  later  on,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Crusaders  and  Turks 
fought  in  turn,  changing  the  velvety  green  into  crimson 
fields.  Thus,  as  we  rode  on  over  the  valley,  we  passed  places 
of  the  deepest  interest  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. 

Over  the  plain,  to  the  west,  the  ridge  of  Carmel  stretched 
away  to  the  sea.  It  brought  that  wonderful  tragic  scene 
which  Elijah  enacted  before  the  face  of  Ahab,  to  our  mind, 
the  description  of  which  we  will  defer  until  Carmel  is  reached 
in  our  tour.  But  as  we  looked  over  the  plain,  we  imagined 
we  could  see  the  chariot  of  Ahab  driven  fiercely  through  the 
storm  towards  Jezreel  and  Elijah  running  before  it.  In  the 
distance  we  could  see  the  bare  spot  marking  the  site  of  Me- 
giddo,  and,  presently,  the  site  of  Taanach,  in  the  immediate 
vicinities  of  which  occurred  the  victorious  battles  of  Barak 
and  the  triumphal  songs  of  Deborah.  It  was  over  this  plain 
that  Jehu  drove  furiously  on  the  day  he  killed  Jehoram. 
Here  also  Ahaziah  perished.  Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of 
all  the  events  which  transpired  in  this  great  and  wonderful 
plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Over  against  Jezreel,  across  the  plain,  under  the  base  of 
the  hill  Moreh,  and  in  full  sight,  is  the  village  of  Sulem^  in 
which  name  we  recognized  the  ancient  Shunem.  Passing 
out  of  the  plain,  we  came  to  luxuriant  gardens  of  lemon, 
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orange  and  fig  trees,  casting  refreshing  shades  over  the  hot 
and  sultry  bridle-path.  The  village  is  most  beautiful  for 
situation,  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  a  fountain  of  clear,  cool, 
sparkling  water.  Heated  by  our  long  ride  over  the  plain, 
and  thirsty  withal,  we  dismounted  and  sat  in  the  porch  of 
the  fountain,  anon  slaking  our  thirst  with  the  waters  from 
the  fountain.  It  was  also  an  interesting  study,  as  we  soon 
found,  for,  apparently  the  fountain  supplied  the  whole  vil- 
lage, for  women  and  maidens  kept  coming  with  pitchers, 
filling  them,  and  carrying  them  away  on  their  heads.  Some 
of  these  had  most  lovely  features,  but  marred  by  the  unna- 
tural marks  of  all  sorts  of  objects  stamped  upon  their  fore- 
heads, cheeks  and  chins.  Though  we  had  our  own  tin  cup 
from  which  we  drank,  prompted  by  curiosity,  we  asked,  in 
our  best  Arabic,  for  moie  (water),  of  a  group  of  young  women 
who  had  just  come  to  the  fountain.  Promptly  and  heartily 
they  strove  among  themselves  to  be  the  first  to  offer  us  (out 
of  their  pitchers),  the  desired  drink.  While  we  drank,  their 
faces  lighted  up  with  satisfaction,  and  when  the  backsheesh 
was  placed  in  their  hands,  they  laughed  for  joy,  showing 
sets  of  white  teeth  which  might  well  make  any  American 
lady  proud.  These  having  retired,  we  were  musing  on  the 
incident,  when  the  Muezin  was  sounded  from  the  village 
minaret,  calling  the  faithful  Mohammedan  to  prayer.  Pre- 
sently a  half  dozen  or  more  dirty  Turks  came  to  the  porch, 
rolled  up  their  trousers  to  the  waist,  and  walked  into  the 
fountain,  way  in,  out  of  sight !  Well,  we  wish  we  hadnH  drank 
from  that  stream  !  Our  thirst,  in  a  moment  of  time,  was  all 
gone,  and  our  disgust  knew  no  bounds.  We  quickly  mounted 
and  rode  away. 

But  this  is  Shunem,  rendered  dear  to  every  lover  of  the 
Bible  by  the  beautiful,  sweet  story  of  the  rich  Shunammite 
woman  who  prepared  a  prophet's  chamber  in  her  house, 
where  Elisha  often  found  a  home  and  shelter  from  the  noon- 
tide sun  as  he  passed  that  way,  a  kindness  which  he  appre- 
ciated, and  was  akin  to  that  shown  by  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 
to  the  Saviour.    Below  the  village  were  the  barley  fields 
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where  the  reapers  were  at  work,  where  the  child,  which 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  his  parents  and  brought  such  joy 
and  sunshine  to  their  homes,  went  out  to  his  father,  who  was 
with  the  reapers.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time, 
before  he  came  up  to  his  father  and  said,  "  My  head,  my 
head/'  Since  riding  over  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  almost  over- 
come with  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
these  words  of  the  child  have  a  new  meaning.  The  father 
directed  a  lad  to  carry  the  child  ''  to  his  mother,'*  and  when 
he  had  brought  him,  '*  he  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and 
then  died.  And  she  went  up  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the 
man  of  God,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him  and  went  out.** 
2  Kings,  4 :  18-21.  Then  follows  the  account  of  her  hasten- 
ing to  Mount  Carmel,  which,  though  in  full  view,  lies  twelve 
miles  away,  to  pour  6ut  her  great  sorrow  at  the  feet  of 
Elisha,  when,  to  her  joy,  he  restored  the  child  to  life  again. 
How  bountifully  Gk>d  rewards  those  who  show  kindness  to 
his  servants. 

Fortunate  indeed  were  the  children  of  Issacher  to  possess 
such  fine  land  as  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Shunem. 

Passing  around  the  base  of  Moreh,  also  known  as  "  Little 
Hermon,*'  an  hour's  ride  from  Shunem  brings  us  to  Nain,  the 
place  where  our  Lord  halted  the  procession  bearing  the  corpse 
of  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  conunanding  the 
dead  to  rise,  restored  him  to  his  sorrowing  mother's  arms. 
It  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  Moreh,  directly  over  its  crest 
from  Shunem,  and  about  four  miles  from  it.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  commanding  a  magnificent  landscape  view,  hence, 
perhaps,  its  name,  which  means  ^'beauty."  Just  east 
of  the  village  are  the  ancient  tombs,  to  one  of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  widow's  son  was  being  removed  when  our 
Saviour  performed  his  miraculous  resurrection.  How  real- 
istic the  gospel  narrative  was  to  us  as  we  read  the  touch- 
ing story  afresh.  And  when  he  delivered  the  young 
man  to  his  mother,  'Hhere  came  a  fear  on  all,  and  they 
glorified  God,  saying  that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  among 
us,  and  that  Qod  hath  visited  His  people."      But  what  must 
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have  been  the  thoughts  of  that  widow,  with  her  grief  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  turned  into  joy  ? 

**  No  words  can  tell 
The  sweet  joy  and  peace 

By  His  dear  presence  given ; 
For  the  humblest  home 
With  Christ  a  guest 

Stands  golden-linked  to  heaven." 

Crossing  the  plain  by  a  detour,  we  came  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Endor,  at  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Galilee,  almost  under 
the  very  shadows  of  Mount  Tabor,  it  being  not  more  than 
two  miles  away.  This  is  the  place,  it  will  be  remembered, 
to  which  Saul  on  that  memorable  night  repaired,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  to  consult  the  witch,  and  went  back  to 
Mount  Gilboa  a  doomed  man. 

Riding  down  the  valley  to  the  point  where  the  highway 
from  Jenin  strikes  the  hill  country,  we  began  to  climb,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  steep  slope  of  the  Galilean  hills  up 
which  Jesus  must  have  often  passed,  for  it  is  the  only  road 
he  could  have  taken  on  his  repeated  home  journeys  from 
Jerusalem.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  as  we  reached 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  from  which  Nazareth  was  in  full  view  I 
Is  it  possible  these  eyes  should  ever  look  upon  the  childhood 
home  of  the  world's  Redeemer?  What  emotions  fill  our 
heart  I  With  what  interest  we  note  every  hill,  and  valley, 
and  flowing  stream,  and  bird  singing  its  evening  song, 
and  "rocks  and  rills!  *'  Here  lived,  for  thirty  years,  the 
most  perfect  life  humanity  has  ever  witnessed.  What  thoughts 
fill  our  mind  as  we  recall  that  life,  or  rather,  the  history  of 
it.  Neither  tongue  nor  pen  can  describe  our  feelings  as  we 
looked  down  upon  the  village  from  the  hillside,  from  which 
we  had  our  first  view. 

We  urged  our  horses  forward  to  a  faster  pace,  and  entered 
Nazareth  just  as  the  sun's  last  rays  gilded  the  hill-tops.  Our 
dragoman  found  us  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  pass  the 
night.  It  was  with  a  Greek  family,  and  they  were  Chris- 
tians.   Think  of  it,  lodging  with  a  Christian  family  in  Naza- 
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leth !  And  they  were  very  kind,  pouring  water  upon  our 
hands,  spreading  clean  mats  and  rugs  on  the  floor,  adjusting 
the  red-covered  divans,  and,  despite  our  protestations,  a 
chicken  was  dressed  and  prepared  for  supper.  These  friend- 
ly, hospitable  acts,  after  a  long  day's  ride  over  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  in  the  hot,  burning  sun,  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression upon  us.  We  thought  these  people,  in  a  large 
measure,  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  Wonderful  Life  for  which 
their  place  is  celebrated.  Can  it  be  possible  we  are  in  Naza- 
reth— ^where  Jesus  spent  thirty  years  of  his  earthly  life  t  The 
thought  rolled  in  upon  our  soul  like  a  flood,  and  pen  is  ut- 
terly unable  to  describe  our  feelings.  There  are  expe- 
riences that  never  can  be  told,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  the  Jordan,  Jericho,  Bethel, 
Shiloh,  Jacob's  well,  and  Samaria,  each  have  their  attraction, 
but  none  overwhelmed  us  as  this  home  of  Jesus,  set  in  the 
circle  of  these  Galilean  hills  I  And  how  can  we  describe  it 
so  our  readers  will  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  it  ? 

Nazareth  is  about  sixty-five  miles  a  little  east  of  north 
from  Jerusalem.  The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  separates 
the  range  of  hills  which  extend  from  Jenin^  south  to  Hebron, 
from  the  Galilean  hills,  which,  from  the  northern  limits  of 
Esdraelon  run  almost  due  east  and  west  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  extend  north  until  lost  in  the 
great  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Up  among  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  these  hills,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  a  little  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  rise  some  five  hundred  feet  above  it,  lies  a  beautiful 
valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  made  indescrib- 
ably charming  by  a  natural  fountain,  causing  it  to  glow  with 
a  tint  of  richest  green.  Here,  nestling  on  the  western  hill- 
side, and  embowered  in  fig-orchards,  pomegranate  groves, 
and  beautiful  gardens,  is  Nazareth !  There  is,  in  outline,  a 
small  church,  the  massive  buildings  of  a  convent,  the  tall 
minaret  of  a  mosque,  a  clear,  abundant  fountain,  houses  built 
of  white  stone,  and  gardens  scattered  among  them,  umbra- 
geous with  figs  and  olives,  and  rich  with  white  and  scarlet 
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bloBSoms  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  Our  visit  was  just 
after  the  later  rains  had  fallen,  and  everything  about  the 
place  looked  indescribably  bright  and  luxuriant.  We  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  beautiful  a  place,  and  with 
eager  interest  we  gazed  upon  the  houses  and  streets  and 
circling  hills  rendered  memorable  as  the  home  of  our  Lord. 
The  present  town  contains  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  four  to  six  thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greek 
and  Latin  Christians,  a  few  Protestants,  and  the  remainder 
are  Mohanmiedans.  It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  Jew  in  the  place. 

That  night  we  sweetly  rested  under  the  kindly  protection 
of  our  hospitable  host,  and  the  sun  had  scarcely  lifted  his 
flaming  brow  over  Tabor's  summit  ere  we  were  up  and  climb- 
ing the  high  hill  which  rises  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
town,  and  noted  for  the  splendid  views  had  from  its  crest. 
After  toiling  up  its  steep  sides  we  were  amply  repaid  by  the 
incomparably  grand  prospect  which  flashed  upon  us,  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill  below  us  lay 
Nazareth  bathed  in  the  glories  of  the  morning  light,  the  dew- 
drops  on  the  abundant  foliage,  sparkling  and  flashing  like 
diamonds,  and  the  place  itself  most  magnificent  for  situation, 
secluded  by  the  sheltering  hills,  and  yet  on  the  summit  of 
far-looking  mountains.  What  a  panorama  is  spread  out  be- 
fore us !  To  the  south  is  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  be- 
yond it  the  hills  of  Samaria;  to  the  north-east  Mount  Tabor, 
and  over  his  dew-covered  shoulder  lofty  Hermon,  snow-clad, 
like  a  mountain  of  light  let  down  out  of  heaven,  so  did  it 
flash  and  scintillate  in  the  morning  light ;  towards  the  sea 
south-west,  the  ridge  of  Carmel  set  against  the  sky ;  to  the 
west  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  rolled  upon  the 
horizon,  the  emblem  of  immensity.  What  a  place  for  devo- 
tion 1  We  could  almost  hear  the  voices  of  angels  in  the  pure, 
odorous  atmosphere.  And  then,  as  we  gazed  upon  the  grand, 
natural  scenery  spread  out  before  us,  we  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  thought  that  to  this  summit  the  feet  of  Jesus  often 
strayed  to  be  alone  with  His  Father. 
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**  I  think  I  see  Him  now  at  mom 

Before  the  burst  of  sudden  day, 
Above  the  silver  fields  of  com 

Where  He  has  gone  apart  to  pray ; 
I  think  I  see  Him  looking  thoughtftil  down 
Beyond  the  com,  beyond  the  waking  town. 

More  lordly  fair ;  the  stately  mom 
Moves  down  her  walks  of  golden  wheat* 

Her  guards  of  honor  gild  the  com 
In  golden  pathway  for  God*s  feet ; 

Her  purpled  hills  she  crowns  in  crowns  of  gold 

And  majesty  before  the  Lord  is  rolled.'* 

At  our  feet  the  ground  was  enamelled  with  innumerable 
flowers,  for,  be  it  remembered,  Palestine  is  a  land  of  flowers, 
above  us  the  birds  flitted  in  ceaseless  activity,  or  flashed  like 
living  sapphires  over  the  fields  below,  making  glad  the  hour 
with  their  joyous  carols.  Amid  these  voices  of  nature  we 
sat  and  thought — and  what  a  place  for  contemplation !  And 
it  was  all  about  Jesus  I  What  could  have  been  his  manner 
of  life  during  the  thirty  years  passed  in  this  village  so  beau- 
tifully situated  among  these  Galilean  hills  ?  It  is  a  question 
which  the  child  of  Qoi  cannot  help  asking  in  deep  reverence, 
and  with  yearning  love ;  but  the  words  in  which  the  Qospels 
answer  are  very  calm  and  very  few.  Of  the  four  Evangelists, 
John  and  Mark  pass  over  these  thirty  years  in  absolute,  un- 
broken silence.  Matthew  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  visit  of 
the  Magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  then  proceeds  to 
the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  Luke  alone,  after  de- 
scribing the  incidents  which  marked  the  presentation  in  the 
temple,  preserves  one  inestimable  verse  descriptive  of  ffis 
growth  till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  And  that  verse  contains 
nothing  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity ;  it  furnishes  us 
with  no  details  of  life,  no  incidents  of  adventure;  it  tells  us 
only  how,  in  a  sweet  and  holy  childhood,  "  the  child  grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the 
grace  of  Grod  was  upon  Him.'*  To  this  period  of  His  life, 
too,  we  may  apply  the  subsequent  verse,  "And  Jesus  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  Gk>d  and 
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man."  His  development  was  a  strictly  haman  development. 
He  did  not  come  into  the  world  endowed  with  infinite 
knowledge,  but,  as  Luke  tells  us,  "  He  gradually  advanced 
in  wisdom.**  He  was  not  clothed  with  infinite  power,  but 
experienced  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  human  in- 
fancy. He  grew  as  other  children  grow,  only  in  a  chilhood 
of  stainless  aiid  sinless  purity — "as  the  flowers  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  as  lilies  by  the  waters."  Secluded  from  all 
the  world,  with  the  sublime  heights  towering  all  around,  it 
was  the  place  of  all  others  for  a  grand  mind  to  grow  and 
develop.  And  so  in  silence  and  communion  with  God,  His 
Father,  his  soul  grew  to  its  immeasurable  greatness.  But  a 
greater  than  mere  natural  influences  was  at  work  upon  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  no  theory  can  explain  that  wonderful  life 
save  the  confession  in  our  creed  th&,t  he  "  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ohost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  This  faith 
upon  which  our  hopes  rest  becomes  doubly  sure  as  we  look 
upon  the  hills  which  met  the  gaze  of  his  childhood  and  walk 
amid  the  scenes  which  were  so  familiar  to  him.  Everything 
fits  so  wonderfully  into  the  story  of  the  Gospels  that  he  is 
blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  here  as  elsewhere  the  har- 
mony between  this  remarkable  land  and  the  Scriptures 
which  testify  of  Him. 

After  passing  an  hour  or  more  on  the  summit  amid  its  sub- 
lime scenery  and  in  contemplation  of  Him  who  made  the 
spot  sacred,  we  returned  to  our  temporary  home,  and  after 
breakfast,  went  out  to  view  the  place.  Naturally  our  feet 
tended  towards  the  celebrated  convent,  the  inclosed  walls  of 
which  contains  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the 
house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
hung  with  rich  damask  silk.  Underneath  the  church  are 
shown  the  kitchen,  parlor  and  bedroom  of  the  Virgin.  In 
front  of  the  altar  are  two  granite  pillars,  standing  about  three 
feet  apart ;  they  are  pointed  out  as  occupying  the  precise 
spots  on  which  the  angel  and  Mary  stood  at  the  moment  of 
the  Annunciation.  Also  Joseph's  carpenter  shop  and  other 
sacred  sites  were  pointed  out  to  us,  but  these  have  only  the 
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merest  tradition  to  support  them,  and  we  do  not  care  to  see 

more  of  them.    It  is  enough  to  know  that  here  lived  and 

labored  the  world*s  Redeemer.    Our  thoughts  are  fixed  on 

the  spiritual  more  than  the  material — on  Christ  who  liveth 

for  ever  more,  and  who  is  with  us  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 

the  world.    We  shall  never  know  all  that  we  could  wish  to 

know  about 

"The  sinletM  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blae." 

In  the  north-west  end  of  the  village  is  a  synagogue  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Jesus  read  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Isaiah :  ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Qod  is  upon  me ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord."  Here  he  closed  the  book,  and 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Jesus  only  read  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  verses  of  this 
chapter,  stopping  short,  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness,  before  the 
stem  expression,  "  The  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,**  so 
that  the  gracious  words,  ''  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,** 
might  rest  last  upon  their  ears  and  form  the  text  of  His  dis- 
course. The  passage  which  He  read  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  it  must  have  derived  additional  grandeur  and  so- 
lemnity from  the  lips  of  Him  in  whom  it  was  fulfilled. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Him  with  a  gaze  of  intense  ear- 
nestness and  expectation.  His  words  were  full  of  grace,  au- 
thority and  power  which  was  at  first  irresistable,  and  which 
commanded  the  involuntary  astonishment  of  all  as  He  devel- 
oped the  theme  that  He  was  Himself  the  Messiah,  of  whom 
the  great  Prophet  had  spoken  seven  hundred  years  before. 
Expectation  was  soon  turned  into  jealousy  and  hatred. 
Jesus  did  not  leave  unobserved  the  change  which  was  pass- 
ing over  the  feelings  of  His  audience.  He  knew  the  taunt- 
ing proverb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  was  upon  their  lips, 
and  reminded  them  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  limited  by 
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geographical  relationships — ^that  Elijah  had  only  saved  the 
Phoenician  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  Elisha  only  healed  the 
hostile  leper  of  Syria  because  of  Israel's  unbelief.  This  was 
the  climax  of  all  that  was  intolerable  to  them.  With  one  of 
those  bursts  of  sanguinary  excitements  which  characterized 
that  strange,  violent,  impassioned  people,  they  "  rose  up  and 
thrust  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of  the 
hill,"  "  that  they  might  cast  Him  down  headlong."  But 
"  He  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  went  on  His 
way,"  and  so  He  left  them,  never  to  preach  again  in  their 
little  synagogue.  He  wended  His  way  from  His  home  and 
the  scene  of  His  earlier  years,  and  thenceforth  made  it  His 
home,  so  far  as  He  had  a  home,  in  Capernaum,  beside  the 
sunlit  waters  of  the  G^alilean  Lake. 

Another  place  of  interest  in  this  little  city  among  the 
hills  is  the  "Virgin's  Fountain,"  a  beautiful  spring  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  town,  which 
our  Saviour  in  His  childhood,  doubtless  frequently  visited, 
as  it  is  the  only  fountain  from  which  the  supply  of  water  is 
taken,  and  has  been  such  for  ages,  and  thither  the  daughters 
of  Nazareth  still  come,  as  they  have  perhaps  for  two  thou- 
sand years  and  more,  to  fill  their  pitchers  and  water  jars, 
and  then,  dexterously  raising  them  to  their  heads,  carry 
them  to  their  homes.  These  jars  are  large,  oval  in  shape, 
hold  from  three  to  four  gallons  each,  and  are  made  of  a  light, 
pourous  clay.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  women  (for  they 
only  carry  water)  poise  these  jars,  filled  with  water,  on  the 
top  of  their  heads  and  walk  away  with  them,  without  holding 
them  in  their  place.  It  is  truly  an  oriental  and  picturesque 
sight,  and  one  sees  many  bright,  intelligent  faces.  As  we 
stood  for  ^ome  time  watching  the  motley  throng  in  their 
quaint  garbs  and  graceful  attitudes,  as  they  came  and  went, 
filling  their  jars  and  assisting  each  other  in  raising  them  to 
their  heads,  chatting  unceasingly  the  meanwhile,  perhaps 
retailing  the  "  precious  bits "  of  gossip  (for  they  have  no 
newspapers  here),  we  thought  of  one,  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  men,  who  long  years  ago,  with  others,  came  to 
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carry  water  from  this  fountain  (which  still  bears  her  name) 
to  her  humble  home,  and  while  the  rest  told  all  they  knew, 
she  "  kept  all  these  things  to  herself  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart."  This  fountain  is  an  interesting  place  at  which 
to  linger,  and  the  villagers,  for  the  most  part,  are  neat  and 
clean,  and  dressed  very  tastily. 

On  the  hillside  is  a  school  which  is  doing  much  for  Naza- 
reth. Many  years  ago,  Miss  Dixon,  a  wealthy  English  lady, 
determined  to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating this  interesting  people.  Her  self-sacrificing  labor  is 
bearing  abundant  fruit,  seen  in  the  better  condition  of  the 
people,  the  intelligent  faces,  and  the  neat  little  homes  in  the 
midst  of  charming  gardens.  There  are  now  nearly  a  hun- 
dred girls  at  the  orphanage,  and  the  institution  seems  to  be 
under  excellent  management.  The  recitation  rooms,  dorm- 
itories and  halls  are  models  of  neatness  and  good  order,  and 
we  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  good  work  which  is 
evidently  being  done.  In  one  of  the  halls,  seated  on  benches 
rising  in  tiers,  the  girls  were  all  gathered,  and  sang  for  us 
in  Arabic  and  English.    And  as  the  sweet  voices  sang 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by," 

we  could  not  doubt  but  that  He  did  '^  pass  by,"  and  bless  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  His  earthly  home — 

"  Where  once  HIb  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ;*• 

and  that  these  children  were  being  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  His  love. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  one  more  beautiful  scene  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  When,  "  in  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
feast "  at  Jerusalem,  '^  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink,"  many  of  the 
people  declared.  He,  of  a  truth,  was  the  Prophet.  To  which 
others  (doubtless  Pharisees)  said,  "  Shall  Christ  come  out  of 
Galilee  ?"  Search  and  look,  "  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no 
prophet.  John,  7:  41,  52.  It  would  not  have  needed  very 
deep   searching  or  far   looking  to   find  that    these  word^ 
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were  ignorant  or  false ;  for  not  to  speak  of  Barak  the  de- 
liverer, and  Elon  the  judge,  and  Ajiua  the  prophetess,  three, 
if  not  four,  of  the  prophets — and  those  prophets  of  the  highest 
eminence,  Elijah,  Hosea,  Nahum  and  Jonah — had  been 
bom,  or  had  exercised  much  of  their  ministry,  in  the 
precincts  of  Galilee.  The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  over 
whose  highways  the  feet  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  trod,  is  only 
three  miles  away.  So,  in  spite  of  the  supercilious  contempt 
with  which  it  was  regarded,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  sit- 
uated as  it  was  in  a  healthy  and  secluded  valley,  yet 
close  upon  ^the  confines  of  great  nations,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  mixed  population,  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  home 
of  our  Saviour's  childhood,  the  scene  of  that  quiet  growth 
'<  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favor  with  God  and  man*" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Labt  y&w  OF  Njlzabbth  —  Gath-hbpubb  —  Thb  Wat-bidb  Fikld  — 
Mt.  Tabor— Mouxt  of  Bbatitudbs  —  Sba  of  Gaulbb — Ajt  Btbv- 
lira  Stroll  bt  tbb  Sba. — A  Sabbath  Scriftubb  Rbadutg  —  Thb  Uf- 
PBR  Fords  of  thb  Jordab  —  Sdcooth  —  Dalmahutha  —  Maodala 
—  Gbbbbsabbt  -^  Capbbnaum  —  Fdlfillmbbt  of  Fbophbct  —  Thb 
Callutq  of  thb  Disciples. 

The  morning  dawned  clear  and  beautiful  with  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  Indeed,  our  journey  thus  far  has  been  blest  with 
perfect  days.  Bidding  our  hospitable  host  farewell,  we 
mouuted  our  horses  and  rode  out  of  Nazareth,  eastward,  to- 
wards Mt.  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Ghililee  from 
Nazareth  is  eighteen  miles  away,  and  we  go  four  miles  out 
of  our  course  in  order  to  visit  Mt.  Tabor. 

Ascending  a  steep  hill,  we  have  a  last  look  at  the  child- 
hood home  of  Jesus,  nestling  amid  umbrageous  gardens  and 
pomegranate  groves  on  the  opposite  hill-side,  its  white  houses 
shimmering  brightly  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was  a  charming 
picture,  and  we  looked  at  it  again  and  again,  until  passing 
around  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  it  was  lost  to  view.  For  seven 
miles  our  course  is  nearly  east,  and  our  ride  amid  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  fields  of  growing  grain,  and  pasture  lands 
iu  which  were  monstrous  oaks,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  thus  far  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  ride  is  a  very 
picturesque  one.  The  hills  flow  gracefully  down  into  valleys, 
and  everywhere  great  oaks  with  short  stout  trunks  and 
spreading  branches  charm  the  beholder.  These  oaks  were 
scattered,  and  the  windings  of  the  valleys  constantly  open- 
ing new  views,  made  it  seem  as  if  we  were  passing  through  a 
great  park.  We  also  noticed  the  abuqf^nce- of  most  deli- 
cately formed  flowers,  different  from  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
blooming  along  our  bridle-path,  and  filling  the  morning  air 
with  their  fragrance. 
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Over  a  ridge  to  the  north  is  a  little  village  known  as  El 
Meshed,  It  is  on  the  site  of  ancient  Gath-hepher,  the  home 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  ship 
at  Joppa  for  Tarshish  (Tartessus  in  the  south  of  Spain)  when 
commanded  to  go  to  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria. 
Jonah  fled,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  not  escape  ''  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord." 

As  we  rode  on,  here  and  there  were  fields  of  luxuriant 
grain.  No  doubt  it  was  while  Jesus  was  passing  one  of  these 
fields  with  His  disciples  that  He  uttered  that  charming  para^ 
ble  of  the  sower.  For  here  were  the  foot  paths  across  the 
fields  and  the  birds  hovering  over  them.  On  the  hill-sides' 
were  the  stony  places,  and  the  streams  leaping  down  the 
gulches  brought  the  rich  deposits  of  soil,  a  fit  place  for 
thorns  and  thistles  to  grow,  and  then  the  good  ground  in  the 
open  fields,  where  God's  beautiful  sunshine  rested  all  the 
day  long!  All  the  conditions  of  soil,  brought  out  in  the 
parable,  are  seen  at  a  glance  —  and  how  strikingly  they  il- 
lustrate the  human  heart !  As  we  lifted  up  our  eyes  and 
looked  over  the  fields  made  memorable  by  the  Master's  won- 
derful words,  the  lines  of  the  poet  came  to  our  mind : 

"  Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 

At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand; 
To  donbt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed, 

Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land. 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive. 

The  late  or  early  sown; 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  alive. 

When  and  wherever  strown. 

And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length.'* 

Passing  out  of  a  valley  along  which  we  had  traveled  for 
some  distance,  and  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  all  at  once  Mt. 
Tabor  stood  out  before  us  in  an  imposing  manner — ^it  was  a 
magnificent  sight.    Its  truncated  cone  towered  grandly  over 
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the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  upon  the  north-eastern  confines 
of  which  it  stands.    This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
mountains  in  Palestine,  and  for  a  long  time  was  thought  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration.    It  was  a  Rabbinic  say- 
ing (and  shows  the  Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of  the 
locality),  that  the  temple  ought  to  have  been  built  here.  The 
mountain  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
stands  entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west  (on  the  side  we 
are  approaching  it),  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth.    It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a 
distance,  a  beautiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions.    The  base  and  sides  of  the  mountain  are  studded 
with  oaks,  pistacias  and  other  trees  and  bushes.    Its  height 
is  1,300  feet  from  its  base,  and  1,865  from  the  sea-level.    We 
commenced  the  ascent  from  the  village  of  Deburieh  which 
nestles  on  its  western  base,  and  is,  probably,  the  ancient 
Deberah.     (Joshua,  19 :  12).    The  path  led  up  the  mountain 
in  a  circuitous  route,  and  over  ledges  and  rocks,  and  was  at 
times  very  steep.    On  either  side  it  was  shut  in  with  dense 
and  luxuriant  foliage,  save  here  and  there  an  opening  which 
afforded  magnificent  views  of  the  plain  below.    After  labo- 
riously toiling  over  the  rocky  way,  we  at  length  reached  the 
summit,  and  the  grand  sight  repaid  us  for  our  toil,  for  the 
panorama  spread  out  before  us  was  charming  indeed.  There 
were  probably  a  greater  variety  of  objects  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  sacred  and  historic  interest  to  be  seen  from  our  look- 
out than  from  any  other  position  in  the  Holy  Land.    On  the 
east,  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  waters  of  Galilee 
sparkled  in  the  morning  sun,  the  course  of  the  Jordan  could 
be  traced  for  many  miles ;  while  still  farther  east,  the  eye 
rests  upon   a  boundless  perspective  of  hills  and  valleys* 
embracing  the  modem  Houran,  and  farther  south  the  moun- 
tains of  ancient  Gilead,  the  home  of  Elijah,  and  the  hills  of 
Bashan.     The  dark  blue  line  on  the  horizon  in  the  west  is 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  rich  valleys  and  hills  of  Naza- 
reth fill  up  the  intermediate  space.     On  the  north  and  north- 
east we  behold  the  southern  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  the  hills 
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about  Sqfedy  over-topped  in  the  rear  by  snow-capped  Hermon, 
and  still  nearer  to  us  the  Horns  of  Hattin — the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  seen  the  vast  stretches  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  diversified  with  fields  and  pastures, 
presenting  one  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  landscape, 
relieved  by  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  and  the  tragic  scenes  enacted  upon  its  sides,  has 
fixed  it  forever  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and  farther 
onward  the  mountains  of  Samaria  bound  the  horizon.  The 
Saviour  must  have  passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
in  the  course  of  His  journeys  in  the  different  parts  of  Galilee. 
We  yielded  spontaneously  to  the  impressions  of  wonder  and 
devotion,  and  appropriated  the  language  of  the  Psalmist: 
**  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name."  Tabor 
formed  the  boundary  between  Issacher  and  Zebulon.  Here 
Barak,  at  the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces, 
and  at  the  opportune  moment,  descended  thence  with  "  ten 
thousand  men  after  him,"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon.  Tabor  is  intended  when 
it  is  said  of  Issacher  and  Zebulon  (in  Deut.,  33 :  19),  that 
**  they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain ;  there  they 
shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  sunmiit  is  a  convent,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall 
and  fortress  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side. 

Returning  to  the  valley,  we  continued  our  journey  amid 
barley  and  durrah  fields  interspersed  with  the  oak  above 
described.  As  we  were  nearing  the  main  road  from  Galilee 
to  Nazareth,  just  as  we  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill,  we  saw  a 
string  of  ninety-six  loaded  camels  passing  over  the  old  Damas- 
cus road.  It  was  agrand  sight — a  real  oriental  picture — such 
as  the  Saviour  must  often  have  looked  upon.  They  no  doubt 
were  carrying  the  rich  merchandise  from  Damascus  to  Jeru- 
salem and  down  into  Egypt,  just  as  they  did  when  Joseph 
was  carried  by  one  of  these  trains  into  servitude.  The  inci- 
dent reminded  us  that  near  this  road,  and  near  the 
place  where  we  saw  the  passing  camels,  was  the  battlefield 
where,  in  1189,  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
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Crusaders,  completely  exterminating  their  army,  and  taking 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Orand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars prisoners,  slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  bad  sworn 
to  do,  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  who  treacherously  broke  the 
truce  between  the  Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a 
caravan  from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give  up  the  mer- 
chants at  the  request  of  the  Sultan.     This  broke  the  Cru- 
saders' power  in  Palestine,  and  fully  established  the  Moslem 
rule  over  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  iron  heel  has  held  the  help- 
less people  in  the  dust  ever  since.    God  hasten  the  day  when 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  shall  be  broken  and  the  Crescent 
driven  out  of  the  land  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  Bible. 

From  our  lunching  place,  we  rode  directly  to  the  Horns  of 
Hattin  —  the  Mount  of  Beautitudes,  where  our  Lord  deliv- 
ered the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  grandest  discourse  which 
ever  fell  upon  human  ears.    This  mountain  or  ridge  is  pro- 
jected  north-eastward    into,  a  plain,   from  which   it  rises 
abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  about  500  feet.     It  has  two  horns 
or  elevations,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  —  "  Horns  of 
Hattin."    Between  these  is  a  depression,  forming  a  natural 
amphitheater  about  600  feet  across,  where  thousands  of 
peeple  could  recline  upon  the  green  grass  and  sweet  wild 
flowers.    The  southern  horn  is  the  highest,  being  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  this  plateau.     Here  undoubtedly  Christ 
sat  with  his  disciples  around  him,  while  the  multitude  were 
in  the  amphitheater  below.     At  his  feet,  to  the  north-east, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills,  lay  the  beautiful  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, fully  2,000  feet  below  him,  and  six  or  seven  miles  away ; 
to  the  south  Tabor  rose  in  full  view,  around  mountain  stand- 
ing apart,  and  beyond  it  to  the  west  were  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth ;  on  the  north  were  the  hills  of  Adash,  beyond 
which  towered  snowy  Hermon;  while  at  His  feet  lay  the 
lovely  plains  and  fertile  valleys  of  Galilee,  green  with  ver- 
^iire  and  beautiful  with  wild  flowers.    Crowning  the  summit 
a  hill  to  the  north-west,  was  the  gray,  picturesque  village 

evid    ^'  "  ^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^"^  *^^^^  ^^"'*  ^^*  ^  ^^^'^  *^* 
®^^tly  furnishing  to  our  Saviour  his  illustration.    Around 
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its  base  and  on  its  sides,  and  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  them,  were  thousands  of  lilies  of  the  field  in 
full  bloom,  toward  which  he  stretched  out  His  hand  and  said, 
'K7onsider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  ^ow  they  grow ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

CoDfiider,  then,  the  lilies, 

O  heart  of  mine !  to-day ; 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin  to  win 

Their  beautiful  array. 
I  would  that  thou  couldst  live  a  life 

So  fearless,  sweet  as  they. 

When  Jesus  uttered  these  beautiful  words^  the  plain  must 
have  been  in  bloom,  as  we  saw  it  to-day,  and  the  Qreat 
Teacher  gave  us  an  illustration,  which,  for  these  nineteen 
centuries,  has  taught  us  not  to  be  over-careful  for  the  things 
of  this  world.  With  deep  emotion,  we  stood  on  this  sacred 
spot  and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  He  ^'  who  spak^ 
as  never  man  spake  "  delivered  that  wonderful  sermon. 

The  location  of  this  mountain  is  admirable.  It  was  cen- 
tral, both  to  the  peasants  of  the  Galilean  hills  and  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Galilean  lake,  between  which  it  stands,  and 
would  therefore  be  a  natural  resort,  both  to  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled  from  Galilee, 
from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judea,  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.  The 
amphitheater  between  the  two  "  horns  *'  was  also  a  suitable 
place  both  for  the  speaker  to  be  heard  and  the  auditors  to 
hear,  and  corresponds  vdth  the  '^  plain  "  to  which  He  could 
"  come  down,"  as  from  one  of  the  "  horns,"  to  address  the 
people.  None  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  could 
answer  equally  well  to  this  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
merged  into  uniform  barrier  of  hills  around  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, whereas  this  stands  separate,  the  mountain,  which  could 
lay  claim  to  a  dictinct  name,  with  the  exception  of  Tabor, 
and  that  was  too  distant  to  answer  the  requirements. 

But   how  this   mountain    stands  associated  with   Sinai, 
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LOSS  and  brought  out  rich  and  varied  tints,  and  near  by 
dlls  abruptly  and  precipitously  rose  from  the  shore  of 
>ea.     On  the  west,  green  and  gently  sloping  banks  came 
to  the  water's  edge.    The  lake,  which  is  fourteen  miles 
and  seven  miles  wide,  can  be  distinctly  seen  through- 
its  length  and  width,  and  the  shore  where  once  flourished 
ilous  cities  can  be  traced  with  ease.    But  while  the  beauty 
\e  scenery  is  indescribable,  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  charm 
jh  must  come  to  every  traveler  when  he  remembers  he  is 
ing  on  ''  the  most  sacred  sheet  of  water  that  this  earth 
tins."    Every  spot  within  the  range  of  vision  is  hallowed 
[nd,  and  water  as  well,  sanctified  by  the  presence  and 
of  the  Son  of  Grod.    Upon  these  waters  his  feet  have 
|;  the  waves  of  this  sea  once  obeyed  His  voice,  and 
hushed  to  a  great  calm ;  somewhere,  within  the  range 
lion  lay  the  cities  wherein  the  most  important  events 
is  active  three  years'  ministry  occurred, 
jmountiug,  we  walk  down  the  steep,  winding  road  to 
^rias.    And  it  is  Saturday  night.    So  the  Sabbath  will 
nit  u|)on  the  shores  of  the  waters  that  laved  the  boat 
which  the  Redeemer  preached  to  the  multitudes.    Ti- 
LS  is  a  walled  town  of  perhaps  5,000  people,  and  is  the 
considerable  place  upon  these  shores,  the  other  places 
mere  collections  of  huts  and  scattered  ruins.     Here 
[nd  Tiberias  are  to  be  seen  sub-tropical  plants,  for  the 
in  this  basin,  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
iterrauean,  is  much  greater  than  it  is  on  the  hills  of 
llee.     • 

ir  dragoman  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  good,  clean 
>,  in  a  well-to-do  Jewish  family,  where  we  spent  the 
^ath.  Having  rested  a  little,  and  being  refreshed  with 
Ip  of  tea,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
|e  of  the  sea.  So  passing  out  of  the  house,  and  through 
narrow  street  thronged  with  men,  women,  youth  and 
lens,  children  of  all  sizes  and  variety,  sheep  and  goats, 
[pys  and  camels,  out  through  the  city  gate,  we  passed 
ti  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.    The  sun  was  sinking  behind 
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the  western  hills,  which  stretch  in  magnificent  array  along 
the  entire  sea  front ;  a  gentle  breeze  of  balmy  airway  wafted 
over  the  sea,  breaking  its  smooth  surface  into  numberless 
ripples  that  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  evening  sunshine 
like  innumerable  diamonds.  The  charming  valley  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains  was  filled  with  fig  orchards,  olive 
yards,  and  pomegranate  groves.  We  were  wonderfully  im- 
pressed with  the  picturesque  beauty  and  lovliness  of  the 
scene.  To  our  surprise  and  delight,  as  we  walked  along  the 
shore  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  falling  wavelets  upon 
the  beach,  we  found  it  strewn  with  beautiful  shells !  Such 
as  we  had  never  before  seen.  But  what  an  hour !  What 
impressive  scenes!  What  hallowed  associations!  As  the 
light  of  day  faded  into  twilight,  and  then  into  the  moie 
somber  shade  of  evening,  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one, 
we  wondered  if,  after  the  weary  toils  of  the  day,  Jesus  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  noisy  streets  of  the  city  to  the  quiet 
shores  of  the  sea,  and  look  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  see,  far 
beyond  these  shining  stars,  set  thrones  of  glory  and  angels 
flitting  about  the  seat  made  vacant  by  His  absence  on  the 
great  mission  of  redeeming  a  lost  world !  We  removed  our 
hat  that  the  night  breezes,  so  fresh  and  sweet,  might  cool 
our  temples.  Thus  we  spent  several  hours,  and  the  theme 
of  our  conversation  was  of  Him  whose  feet  had  walked  on 
the  waves  of  this  wonderful  sea  1  Our  evening  stroll  along 
the  shore  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  we  can  remember 
the  beautiful  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  next  morning,  the  blessed  Sabbath  day,  we.rose  quite 
early  in  order  that  we  might  witness  sunrise  on  the  sea ! 
The  eastern  sky  was  momentarily  deepening  in  color.  The 
crimson  clouds  were  marshalling  on  the  Hills  of  Bashan  to 
be  chariot  of  the  king  of  day.  Presently,  when  the  upper 
crest  of  the  sun  was  visible,  the  summit  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains became  fields  of  sapphire,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
were  fast  creeping  down  their  western  sides.  A  minute  later, 
and  the  sea  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  hills,  and  flashed 
and  sparkled  and  shimmered  under  the  clear  shining  of  the 
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sun.  What  an  emblem  of  Christ's  resurrection  I  How  these 
shores  must  have  been  lighted  up  as  he  walked  along  in  the 
early  dawn  after  that  luckless  night  in  which  the  disciples 
toiled  hard  and  caught  nothing!  No  wonder  impulsive 
Peter  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  shore  to  adore 
his  Lord ! 

After  breakfast,  we  took  our  Bible  and  went  out  from 
Tiberias  towards  the  south,  about  two  miles,  to  the  hot 
springs,  the  site  of  ancient  Hammath.  Here  a  stream  of 
water  large  enough  to  drive  a  mill,  bursts  from  a  hill  so  hot 
that  we  could  not  hold  our  hand  in  it.  These  waters  have 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  hot  baths  because  of 
their  medicinal  value.  Thousands  for  many  centuries  have 
visited  this  place, '  looked  upon  the  strange  sight,  and  then 
bathed  in  the  healing  waters  flowing  in  a  clear  stream, 
heated,  from  the  mountain.  No  doubt  but  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  Hammath  must  have  been  a  considerable  city,  and 
may  have  flourished  in  the  days  of  Christ.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  fine  bath-houses,  known  as  the  baths 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  having  erected  the  present  buildings. 
The  waters  are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheumatic 
complaints.  Here,  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  buildings,  we 
sat  down  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading 
about  the  life  of  Christ  on  the  shores  of  this  Sea.  It  was  an 
interesting  study,  for,  as  we  read,  we  could  lift  our  eyes,  and 
look  upon  the  scene  narrated  by  the  inspired  writer.  And 
as  we  read,  and  noted  the  places,  there  came  an  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  into  our  mind  that  the  narrative  is  all  true! 
It  would  be  very  hard  for  an  infidel  to  sit  on  the  shores  of 
Galilee,  as  we  did  on  that  Sabbath  day,  and  read  the  scenes 
described  in  the  Book,  then  look  at  the  places  with  his  eyes, 
and  at  the  end  of  such  perusal,  rise  and  say,  "I  don't  believe 
it  I"  His  own  eyes  would  convict  him  of  the  reality.  It  was 
the  most  profitable  Bible  study  we  have  ever  had,  for  it 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  as  no  previous  study  had  ever 
done.  Praise  the  Lord  for  this  glorious  Sabbath,  and  its 
wonderful  privileges  and  opportunities  I 
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And  then  the  association  of  days.  It  was  the  Sabbath  — 
our  iirst  Sabbath  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  In  the  readings 
just  described,  we  noticed  three  of  the  Evangelist.8  give  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Lord's  first  Sabbath  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea,  pn>bably  at  Capernaum  —  a  few  miles  from  where 
we  are  seated  and  in  full  view.  This  has  for  us  an  intrinsic 
interest,  because  it  gives  us  one  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  He  spent  the  days  of  His  active  ministry. 
It  is  the  best  commentary  on  that  epitome  of  His  life  which 
presents  it  to  us  in  its  most  splendid  originality  —  that  "He 
went  about  doing  good."  It  is  the  point  which  the  rarest 
and  noblest  of  His  followers  have  found  it  most  difficult  to 
imitate — it  was  the  unwearied  toil  of  a  self-renouncing  love. 

• 

The  Sabbath  mom  was  sweet  to  see 
Upon  the  shoi^es  of  Galilee. 
Here  trad  His  ever-patient  feet 
In  twilight  cold  and  noontide  heat; 
Perchance  beside  yon  fountain's  brink 
He  paused  awhile  to  rest  and  drink, 
And  blessed  the  childi'en  at  their  play 
Before  He  took  His  onward  way. 
These  are  the  waves  He  bade  be  still 
That  even  now  obey  His  will; 
The  same  sky  throws  its  ai*ch  above 
As  when  He  taught  His  ci*eed  of  love, 
The  same  winds  blow  their  blessings  fi*ee 
Upon  the  shoi'es  of  Galilee. 

Possibly  the  strictness  of  observance  which  marked  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  secured  for  our  Lord  a  brief  interval  for  re- 
freshment ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sun  begin  to  set,  than  the 
eager  multitudes,  barely  waiting  for  the  full  close  of  the 
Sabbath  hours,  began  to  seek  His  aid.  The  whole  city  came 
densely  thronging  round  the  doors  of  the  humble  home, 
bringing  with  them  their  diseased.  What  a  strange  scene  ! 
There  lay  the  quiet  sea,  reflecting  in  pale  rose-color  the  last 
flush  of  sunset  that  gilded  the  hills,  and  here,  amid  the 
peace  of  the  early  evening,  was  exposed,  in  hideous  variety, 
the  sickness  and  misery  of  man,  while  the  stillness  of  the 
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Sabbath  twilight  was  broken  by  the  shrieks  of  demoniacs 
who  testified  to  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  Jesus, 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  for,  ''  surely  He 
bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  and  yet  unexcited 
and  unalarmed,  moved  among  the  throngs,  and  laying  on 
each  unhappy  and  tortured  sufferer  His  hands,  restored  them 
to  health.  0  wonderful  day  to  the  sons  of  men !  0  won- 
derful  Presence,  touched  by  human  suffering  I  The  fame  of 
that  marvelous  day  ran  through  all  Qalilee,  and,  with  in- 
creased intiorest  we  read  the  wonderful  record. 

Before  resuming  our  journey  northward,  we  rode  down  the 
west  shore  of  the  sea,  some  five  miles  from  Tiberias,  to  where 
the  waters  flow  out  of  Galilee.  On  our  way  down  we  met 
with  our  second  accident.  A  little  Arab  shepherd  boy  sud- 
denly rising  \ip  from  under  some  bushes,  where,  no  doubt  he 
had  taken  shelter  from  the  hot  sun,  frightened  our  horse, 
who  gave  a  sudden  leap  sideways.  The  horse  had  been  a 
gentle  one,  and  we  had  learned  to  trust  him.  Hence  we 
were  taken  off  our  guard.  The  spring  was  so  unexpected, 
that  we  lost  our  balance  and  were  thrown  backwards  to  the 
ground,  striking  on  our  shoulders.  We  had  only  time  to  cry, 
"  Lord  save  1"  And,  strange  as  it  truly  was  to  us,  we  im- 
mediately arose,  without  pain,  or  even  a  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.  And  the  ground  was  hard  and  dry  where  we  fell. 
As  soon  as  we  discovered  we  were  unhurt,  we  glorified  God. 
We  believe  it  was  a  miraculous  deliverance.  Remounting, 
we  continued  our  journey  down  the  plain,  passing,  in  two 
places,  the  ruins  of  former  cities. 

Here  the  Jordan  leaves  the  sea  in  a  clear  and  swift  stream, 
the  waters  being  quite  blue.  The  approaches  are  also  easy, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  river  sandy  or  rather,  gravelly,  so  it  is 
easy  for  man  and  beast  to  cross.  We  saw  several  Bedouins 
ford  the  stream,  and  the  water,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river,  only  came  up  to  their  hips,  This  place  is  known 
as  the  "  Upper  Fords  of  the  Jordan."  This  ford  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan.  Jacob  in  his 
flight  from  the  enraged  Esau,  passed  here  on  his  way  to 
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Haran,  the  modern  "  Hauran."  In  referring  to  the  event  he 
says,  "  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan."  An- 
other memorable  crossing  was  that  of  Gideon  and  his  *'  three 
hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  faint,  yet  pursuing"  the 
Midianites.  Not  more  than  two  miles,  near  the  foot-hills, 
on  the  east  side,  is  a  modem  village,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Succoth,  to  whose  inhabitants  Gideon  appealed,  for  his  men 
were  famished  in  their  fifteen-mile  chase  of  the  Midianites 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Jordan.  "And  the 
princes  of  Succoth  said,  are  the  hands  of  Zebah  andZamunna 
now  in  thy  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine 
army  ?"  And  so  the  brave  three  hundred  of  Gideon's  band 
were  refused  the  desired  bread.  It  was  at  this  place  where 
"  Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and 
fought  with  Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Ye  Gileadites  are 
fugatives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  and  Manass- 
ites.  And  the  Gileadites  took  the  passages  of  Jordan  before 
the  Ephraimites  and  it  was  so  that  when  those  Ephraimites 
which  were  escaped  said,  Let  me  go  over,  that  the  men  of 
Gilead  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  an  Epraimite  ?  If  he  said 
nay;  then  they  said  unto  him.  Say  now  Shibboleth;  and  he 
said  Sibboleth ;  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right. 
Then  they  took  him  and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  the 
Jordan,  and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty 
and  two  thousand." 

From  our  position,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  length  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
shores  on  either  side,  Capernaum  and  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret  being  directly  in  front  of  us,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
sea.  The  sea  is  surrounded  by  hills,  except  on  the  north- 
west, where  the  water  broadens  out  to  its  greatest  width, 
and  where  lies  the  plain  of  Grennesaret,  and  here,  at  the 
south,  where  commences  the  Jordan  valley.  While  the  pre- 
vailing tint  of  these  hills  is  brown  and  sombre,  we  confess 
that  to  us  they  are  touched  with  an  indescribable  beauty. 
The  sea  is  pear-shaped,  the  extreme  length  being  fourteen 
miles,  and  the  greatest  width  seven  miles.     The  shore-line 
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for  the  most  part  is  regular,  except  at  the  north-west  where 
it  is  broken  into  a  series  of  exquisite  little  bays,  arojund 
iwhich  is  the  charming  plain  of  Gennesaret,  with  its  beau- 
tiful fringe  of  bright  red  oleanders  and  its  pebbly,  shelly 
beach.  At  that  time  a  brave,  thrifty,  busy  people  crowded 
these  hills  and  valleys,  while  the  shores  of  the  lake  were 
lined  with  towns  and  hamlets.  Galilee  had  no  less  than 
three  million  of  inhabitants  and  it  was  one  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply centers.  Life  beat  high  and  strong,  and  the  great  cur- 
rents of  commerce  and  travel  poured  through  these  communi- 
ties. It  is  dificult  to  realize  this  as  we  see  the  present  utter 
desolation  around  us.  It  is  truly  a  land  left  stranded  upon 
the  shores  of  civilization. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  cities  which  once 
graced  its  shores,  suffer  us  to  first  mention  a  few  things 
about  the  sea  itself.  In  early  times  it  was  a  great  fishing 
place.  Indeed,  large,  beautiful  fish  are  now  taken  out  of  its 
waters.  A  half  dozen  Bedouins  are  fishing  near  where  we 
stand,  and  have  several  times  offered  us  their  ''strings"  at 
ruinous  low  prices.  In  the  days  of  Jesus  there  were  numer- 
ous boats,  probably  ''fishing  smacks,"  upon  these  waters. 
During  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets  of  war-ships  floated 
upon  its  waters.  In  one  engagement,  when  the  Jews  had 
revolted  under  Agrippa,  the  carnage  was  most  sanguinary, 
Titus  and  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  forces,  when  both  the  sea  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  mangled  bodies  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  very  air  was  infected.  But  now  the  sea 
is  shipless  and  boatless. 

Of  the  numerous  cities  and  towns  which  once  lined  these 
shores,  we  have  already  mentioned  Hammath  and  Succoth. 
Besides  these,  there  were  Capernaum,  Bethsaida— one  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  Jordan — Chorazin,  Gamala,  Hippos, 
Tarichsa,  Scythopolis,  Magdala,  Dalmanutha,  and,  possibly, 
Tiberias.  Though  a  later  period  is  claimed  for  this  city,  yet 
John  speaks  of  Jesus  going  "  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which 
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is  the  Sea  of  Tiberias/*  For  nearly  three  years  Jesus  preached 
in  these  cities  and  traveled  the  shores  of  this  sea,  hence 
every  spot  upon  which  we  now  tread  is  holy  ground.  In  no 
other  place  did  he  perform  so  many  miracles.  Along  these 
shores,  where  the  most  eventful  years  of  his  existence  were 
passed,  vast  multitudes  followed  him ;  here  His  disciples  first 
heard  His  words,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  His  miracles; 
here  He  walked  on  the  sea  when  lashed  into  a  great  tem- 
pest ;  here  He  fed  the  thousands  who  thronged  His  ministry. 

A  place  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  Bible  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  paragraph.  Therefore,  it  is  our  purpose,  as 
we  proceed  up  the  west  shore  of  Galilee,  to  give  the  places 
in  their  order  as  far  as  they  can  be  located,  and  a  few  of  the 
Bible  events  which  happened  in  them. 

Returning  to  Tiberias,  the  next  morning  we  took  an  early 
start,  and  rode  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  for  two  or  three 
miles,  when  we  came  to  a  little  bay,  where  a  narrow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  In  this  glen  are  a  lew  culti- 
vated gardens,  amid  which,  just  by  the  beach,  are  several 
springs,  surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  village.  The  place  is  known  as  Ain  d  Baridehj  "  the  cold 
fountain."  This  is  the  site  of  Dalmanutha.  This  is  the 
place  (see  Mark,  8 :  10),  where  Jesus  made  a  landing  after 
passing  through  the  coasts  of  Decapolis  —  the  ten  cities  on 
the  east  side  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  beautiful,  sunny  spot, 
between  lofty  hills,  and  the  fig  trees  were  loaded  with  grow- 
ing fruit. 

Passing  over  a  precipitous  hill  which  juts  out  into  the  sea 
at  the  north  end  of  the  bay  just  described,  we  came  to  Mag- 
dala.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  Dalmanutha,  and  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  over  which  we  had  just  passed,  and  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  lovely 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  Tiberias  excepted,  this  is  the  only 
place  on  all  the  western  coast  of  Galilee  which  survives  the 
wreck  of  time."  There  is  a  small  collection  of  mud  hovels,  and 
ns  name  Mejdel  is  hardly  altered  from  the  ancient  Mairdala  or 
Magdol,  so  caJled  probably  from  a  watch-tower,  of  which 
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rains  appear  to  remain,  that  once  guarded  the  entrance  to 
the  plain.  The  site  is  beautiful,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea.  Magdala  is  rendered  famous  by  its  once  being  the 
home  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  word  Magdalene  signifying 
'*of  Magdala."  Through  its  connection  with  her  who  is 
identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the  name  of  that  ancient 
tower  has  now  been  incorporated  into  all  languages  into 
which  the  Word  of  God  has  been  translated.  A  large,  soli- 
tary thorn  tree  stands  besides  the  ruins,  and  a  high  rock 
overhangs  it  on  the  south-west. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  beautiful  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
which  Matthew  calls  "  the  land  of  Grennesaret."  It  is  cres- 
cent shaped,  about  three  miles  in  length  on  the  sea  front, 
and  about  a  mile  wide  at  its  widest  part,  and  watered  with 
several  fountains,  which  burst  from  the  hills  and  flow  through 
the  valley,  carrying  fertility  throughout  all  its  borders.  In 
the  days  of  its  glory  it  must  have  been  a  perfect  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Josephus  says,  "  the  soil  was  so  rich  that  every 
plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so  temperate  that  trees  of  the 
most  opposite  natures  grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut, 
which  delighted  in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly ;  there  were 
the  palm  trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  the  fig  trees  and 
olive  beside  them,  that  required  a  more  temperate  climate. 
Grapes  and  figs  were  found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.** 
Of  course  all  this  is  changed  now.  Where  once  were  growing 
fields,  now  scenes  of  barrenness  meet  the  eye;  where  gardens 
once  came  down  to  the  waters'  edge  now  is  overgrown  with 
oleander ;  where  the  nets  of  fishermen  were  spread  upon  the 
shore,  are  jungles  of  thorn  trees  —  all  is  changed.  It  was  in 
this  'Mand  of  Gennaseret"  where  our  Lord  exercised  so 
largely  his  healing  power.  Where  the  oleander  now  lifts  its 
flowers  to  the  morning  sun,  the  Son  of  Grod  once  lifted  up 
his  voice.  Where  there  is  now  loneliness  inexpressible,  in 
the  Saviour's  time  fleets  could  be  seen  flying  back  and  forth. 
Where  now  the  Bedouin  pastures  his  flocks,  great  throngs 
stood  listening  to  the  words  of  life,  while  the  Great  Teacher 
sat  or  stood  in  a  boat  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  shore, 
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"  How  pleasant,  fair,  thy  deep  blue  waves, 

0  Sea  of  Gallilee ! 
For  the  glorious  One,  who  came  to  save. 

Hath  often  stood  by  thee." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  a  most  channing 
ride.  The  morning  sun  lay  in  remarkable  beauty  on  the 
sea,  causing  it  to  sparkle  and  flash  like  fields  of  diamonds ; 
the  flowers  bloomed  in  great  abundance  and  of  rare  beauty 
as  if  in  league  with  each  other  to  hide  the  desolation  ;  birds 
of  brilliant  colors  were  singing  from  every  bush  and  jungle, 
making  glad  the  morning  hour,  and,  in  a  measure,  diverting 
our  pensive  mind ;  the  shore  of  the  sea  -was  sandy  here  and 
strewn  with  pure  white  shells,  so  small  that  we  thought  at 
first  it  was  sea  foam  until  we  dismounted  and  scraped  up 
handsf ull  of  these  wonderful  shells.  The  mountains  too,  were 
charming  to  look  upon,  standing  like  palisades  around  three 
sides  of  this  vale.  Here  the  Lord  performed  many  miracles. 
Matthew  says,  when  "  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge 
of  Him,  they  sent  out  into  all  the  country  round  about,  and 
brought  unto  Him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  besought  Him 
that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  as 
many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole."  What  a 
scene  that  must  have  been  !  This  charming  valley  blessed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  very  touch  of  whose 
garments  wrought  such  perfect  cures !  As  we  stood  on  the 
shore  near  where  the  principal  stream  flows  into  the  sea,  we 
wondered  if  this  was  not  the  place,  upon  one  of  the  occasions 
when  the  multitudes  thronged  Him,  after  He  had  performed 
his  acts  of  mercy  in  healing  the  sick,  in  their  desire  to  catch 
every  syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  some  in  the  longing  to  touch  Him, 
and  BO  be  healed  of  whatever  plagues  they  had — thronged 
upon  Him  closer ^and  closer,  impeding  his  movements  with 
dangerous  and  unseemly  pressure.  He  commanded  the  boat, 
a  "  fishing  smack,"  to  be  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  shore. 
Seated  in  this  pleasant  pulpit,  safe  from  the  inconvenient 
contact  of  the  multitude,  He  preached  to  the   willing  and 
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attentive  audience  from  the  little  boat  as  it  rocked  oa  the 
blue  ripples,  sparkliug  in  the  morning  sun,  while  they  stood 
upon  the  shore  I  We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  thought, 
for,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  scene  of  his  preaching. 

And  Bo  we  passed  through  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret," 
charmed  by  its  natural  beauty,  and  yet  sad  because  of  its 
utter  desolation.     At  the  other  extremity  of  this  plain,  where 


the  mountains  again  touch  the  sea,  is  the  site  of  Capernaum. 
The  place  is  now  known  as  Ain  el  Tin,  "  the  Fountain  of  the 
Fig."  In  locating  Capernaum  here,  we  are  aware  that  we 
are  at  variance  with  some  authorities  which  locate  it  at  Tell 
Hum,  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  coast,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  site  of  Chorazin.  The  order  in  which  we 
place  these  cities  is,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin.  This 
is  the  most  natural,  and  makes  Bethsaida,  the  home  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Phillip,  the  neighboring  city  of  Caper- 
naum, and  not  more  that  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
farther  up  the  coast.     We  just  described  "  the  land  of  Oen- 
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nesarety"  where  the  mountains  fall  away  in  the  fonn  of  a 
crescent.  Now  Capernaum  nestled  at  the  north-eastern  foot 
of  this  crescent-shaped  range  of  hills,  and  at  the  north-west- 
em  extremity  of  the  sea,  where,  from  east  to  west,  the  sea  is 
the  widest — ^about  seven  miles  vdde.  There  is  here  a  little 
bay,  and  an  inlet  from  the  fountain — just  the  point  to  locate 
a  commercial  city.  Aside  from  all  this,  it  was  on  the  direct 
route  between  Asia  and  Africa,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  on  the  other.  This  was  the  principal  thoroughfare 
through  Palestine,  and  the  situation  of  the  city  was  such 
that  it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  whole  sea,  as  well  as 
the  traffic  with  the  interior.  In  the  old  Roman  days,  this  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Roman  power  in  Palestine,  and  it  was 
the  most  important  city  in  Galilee.  Towering  above  the 
beautiful  spring  which  issues  from  the  rocks  in  a  considerable 
stream,  is  a  high  cliff,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  plateau, 
which  was  probably  the  acropolis  where  stood  the  citadel  and 
palace,  while  the  city  occupied  the  slope  and  plain  below. 
This  hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  its  entire  western  shore  line.  Its 
height  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  If  this  be  in- 
deed the  site,  how  striking  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  which 
had  a  literal  as  well  as  figurative  meaning :  "  But  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be  thrust 
down  to  hell !  "  The  prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled, 
for  no  trace  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  city  remains. 
Crowded  marts  of  trade,  Roman  palaces  and  Jewish  syna- 
gogues have  all  disappeared,  and  only  an  old  Roman  aque- 
duct remains  to  indicate  that  a  great  and  populous  city  once 
stood  here.  Standing  on  the  bluff,  from  the  foot  of  which 
the  stream  issues,  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  in  its  length  and  breadth.  Near  the  fountain  grow 
a  cluster  of  fig  trees  which  give  it  its  present  name.  Be- 
tween the  fountain  and  the  sea  is  a  wild  jungle  of  oleanders. 
The  waters  from  the  spring  flow  down  over  a  pebbly  bottom, 
clear  and  sparkling  and  soon  meet  the  waters  of  the  bay,  in 
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which  a  half-dozen,  nearly  naked  Bedouins  were  iishiug 
with  a  net,  wonderfully  suggestive  of  Simon  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  the  two  pairs  of  fisher-brethren,  pursuing 
like  toils  by  which  they  earned  their  daily  bread.  On  one 
occasion  they  had  toiled  all  night,  and  had  been  wholly  un- 
successful. Two  of  them  were  seated  on  the  shore  occupying 
their  time  in  washing  their  nets,  and  two  seated  in  their  boat 
with  Zebedee,  their  father,  were  mending  theirSy  when  Jesus 
passed  along  the  shore  and  saw  them  at  work  preparing  for 
some  future  and  more  prosperous  expedition,  and  with  sym- 
pathy which  never  omitted  an  act  of  kindness.  He  ordered 
Peter  to  push  out  his  boat  into  the  deep,  and  all  of  them 
cast  out  their  nets  once  more.  Peter  true  to  his  character- 
istics, was  in  a  despondent  mood,  but  the  mere  word  of  One 
whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced,  and  whose  power  he  had  al- 
ready witnessed,  was  sufficient.  And  his  faith  was  rewarded. 
Instantly  a  vast  haul  of  fishes  crowded  into  the  nets.  A  busy 
scene  followed  to  save  the  miraculous  draught  and  straining 
nets ;  and,  at  the  first  moment  that  the  work  was  finished, 
and  Peter  recognized  the  whole  force  of  the  miracle,  with  his 
usual  eager  impetuosity,  falls  at  his  master's  feet,  and  ex- 
claims, "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord  I " 
It  was  a  wonderful  expression,  and  one  we  would  hardly 
have  used.  But,  no  doubt,  a  flash  of  supernatural  illumina- 
tion had  revealed  to  him  both  his  own  sinful  unworthiness 
and  who  He  was  who  was  with  him  in  the  boat.  It  was  the 
cry  of  self-loathing  which  had  already  realized  something 
nobler.  It  was  the  first  impulse  of  fear  and  amazement  be- 
fore they  had  had  time  to  grow  into  adoration.  The  blessed 
Jesus  knew  his  heart,  that  in  that  cry  was  expressed,  "  I  am 
utterly  unworthy  to  be  near  Thee,  yet  let  me  stay."  What 
wonder  is  it  these  disciples  left  their  boats  and  fishing  nets 
to  follow  this  Wonderful  Teacher ! 

Capernaum !  0  city  once  exalted  unto  heaven,  by  having 
the  world's  Redeemer  a  resident  within  thy  gates,  where  art 
thou  now  ?  It  has  disappeared  so  thoroughly  that  not  even 
history  or  tradition  can  help  in  locating  it.    What  fulfillment 
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of  the  Saviour^s  words !  And  we  cure  astonished  as  we  look  at 
the  recorded  works  of  mercy  performed  in  its  homes  and  on 
its  streets.  Here  Christ  began  to  preach.  Probably  his  first 
sermon  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue  built  by  the  Roman 
centurion,  and  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  of  John.  Here 
the  servant  was  healed  of  the  palsy ;  Peter's  wife's  mother 
of  a  fever ;  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lying  on  a  bed  carried  by 
four  of  his  friends  and  let  down  from  the  roof  of  the  house ; 
Matthew  was  called  from  his  customs,  opening  new  sym- 
pathies between  Himself  and  that  despised  class  of  people ; 
the  woman  with  a  bloody  issue,  probably  observing  how 
others  in  '^  the  land  of  Gtennesaret,''  had  touched  the  hem  of 
His  garment,  touched  and  was  healed,  and  received  the 
comforting  appellation,  "  daughter ;  "  the  miracle  of  the  tri- 
bute-money was  performed  here;  unclean  spirits,  nnder 
peculiar  circumstances,  were  cast  out ;  in  these  streets  He 
taught  with  such  power  as  to  astonish  all;  many  devils 
openly  proclaim  Him  as  they  submitted  to  His  commands ; 
the  nobleman  s  son  was  healed  by  a  mere  word  of  Jesus 
while  at  Cana ;  and  here  Jairus'  daughter  was  raised  to  life. 
Time  and  space  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  wonderful  works  per- 
formed in  this  city  by  the  Saviour.  And  yet,  after  having 
done  so  much,  that  it  was  even  "  exalted  to  heaven"  in  point 
of  privilege,  it  did  not  appreciate  the  day  of  opportunity 
nor  the  gracious  visitations  of  the  Son  of  God !  As  we  stood 
amid  the  ruins  of  this  once  favored  city,  and  saw  the  com- 
plete desolation,  the  words  of  our  Lord  gave  us  an  awful 
realization  of  His  coming  judgments  upon  the  unrepentant: 
'*  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  are  exalted  unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would 
hsive  remained  until  this  day."  Matt.,  11:  23.  How  literally 
has  this  prophecy  been  fulfilled  I  Its  humiliation  is  com- 
plete 1  Sad,  warning  words  to  the  unbelieving.  If  he  spared 
not  "  his  own  city,"  how  will  he  spare  those  who  all  their 
lives  reject  Him  ? 
There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
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connected  with  his  Capernaum  home  which  should  not  be  left 
out  of  these  pages,  namely,  the  calling  of  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples, and  the  all-night  prayer  preceding  that  call.  Four 
James  and  John  of  Capernaum,  Simon  and  Andrew  of  Beth- 
saida,  were  among  the  earliest  called,  and  possibly,  to  these 
may  be  added  Philip  of  Bethsaida,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana, 
and  Matthew,  soon  after,  as hesat  at "  the  receipt  of  custom/' 
obeyed  the  "follow  me."  No  doubt,  these  disciples  had 
heard  some  of  the  discourses,  and  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  and  their  hearts  had  been  touched.  But  now,  out  of 
the  multitudes  which  crowded  His  ministry  twelve  were  to 
be  selected  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  wonderful  work. 
Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  return  to  the  fisher's  boat  or 
to  the  publican's  booth  as  a  source  of  sustenance,  but  they 
were  to  share  the  evangelistic  labors  of  the  Lord. 

That  much  hinged  upon  this  choice  seems  to  have  con- 
cerned the  mind  of  Jesus,  if  indeed  it  did  not  oppress  him. 
Weighed  down  in  mind,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  days  of 
ceaseless  toil,  "  he  went  out  into  the  mountain,"  just  back  of 
Capernaum,  "  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God!"  There  is  something  touching  beyond  measure  in  the 
thought  of  these  lonely  hours.  The  mountain  itself  is  bleak, 
barren  and  rock-covered ;  there  must  have  been  absolute 
silence,  broken  by  no  human  voice.  While  the  city  at  his 
feet  peacefully  slumbered  through  the  hours  of  night,  the 
Son  of  God  lies  prone  upon  the  black  rocks  with  his  face  to 
the  earth,  pra3ring  I  What  a  scene !  How  the  stars,  out  of 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  an  eastern  sky,  must  have  shone 
in  glorious  lustre  upon  the  kneeling  "  Man  of  Sorrows !" 
And  what  could  have  been  the  burden  of  that  night,  but  the 
choice  he  was  making  from  among  the  sons  of  men,  of  the 
twelve  who  were  to  be  sharers  in  his  ministry  and  witnesses 
of  his  glory,  and  of  his  humiliation,  and  final  exaltation  f 
Out  of  that  night  of  agony  was  bom  the  apostolic  school. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Last  Viisw  of  Gbnnbsahbt— B]sthsau>a— Chobazih— Bkhsaidi.  Julua 

— Upfbb  Jordan — A  Dbsbrt  Placr — Thb  FEBDnra  of  thb  Fivb 
Thoubakd— Gbshur — Waters  of  Mbrom — ^Tkhts  of  Kbdas — 
Kkdbsh — Dan — Oaks  of  Bashaf — Gilbad^C  «s  ark  a  Phiuffi— 
Mount  of  Tranbfigitration — A  Mountain  Villagb— Riyhbs  of 
Damascus— Anti-Lbbanon— First  Sioht  of  Damascus. 

We  were  loth  to  leave  Oapemaum,  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  most  active  years  of  Christ's  ministry.  As  we  ascended 
the  hill  back  of  Capernaum  which  would  forever  shut  out 
from  our  sight  the  beautiful  '*  land  of  Gtennesaret/'  we  lifted 
our  eyes  over  the  crescent-shaped  plain,  with  its  mountain- 
like palisades  and  its  sea-laved  beach.  We  could  see  it  all 
— from  Magdala  to  Capernaum — a  charming  spectacle — 
as  in  rapt  admiration  we  paused  and  looked,  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  closer  to  each  other  than  any  place  yet  visited. 

Betwixt  white  clouds,  like  lakes  of  blue. 

The  sapphire  of  the  sky  shone  through  ; 

Where  Magdala  once  flourished  fair, 

A  falcon  poised  in  languid  air ; 

Mist  fashioned  into  strange  design, 

Far  mountains  loomed  in  purple  line ; 

Sweet  strains  that  swelled  to  choral  close 

Fi*om  oleander  copses  rose. 

And  through  the  calm  heat  boomed  the  bee 

Upon  the  8hoi*es  of  Galilee. 

•  Within  the  range  of  our  vision  Jesus  displayed  his  healing 
power  described  in  our  last  chapter.  And  here  he  preached, 
by  land  and  sea,  to  listening  thousands,  this  most  wonderful 
Teacher — ^most  wonderful  in  his  simplicity.  There  was  no 
science  in  the  language  he  used,  no  art,  no  pomp  of  demon- 
stration, no  carefulness  of  toil,  no  strokes  of  the  rhetorician, 
no  wisdom  of  the  schools.  Straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  mark 
His  precepts  pierce  to  the  very  depths  of  the  soul.     All  was 
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short)  clear,  precise,  full  of  holiness,  full  of  the  common  im- 
ages of  daily  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  scene  or  object  familiar 
to  the  Galilee  of  that  day,  which  Jesus  did  not  use  as  a  moral 
illustration  of  some  glorious  promise.  He  spoke  of  green 
fields,  and  of  springing  flowers,  and  the  budding  of  the 
trees ;  of  the  red  or  lowering  sky ;  of  sunrise  and  sunset ;  of 
wind  and  rain ;  of  night  and  storm ;  of  clouds  and  lightning ; 
of  stream  and  river;  of  quivering  bulrushes  and  smoking 
flax ;  of  net  and  fishes ;  stewards  and  gardeners ;  kings  and 
shepherds ;  of  courtiers  in  soft  clothing  and  brides  in  nuptial 
robes — all  these  and  more,  are  found  in  his  discourses  de- 
livered on  the  shores  of  this  sea.  He  knew  all  life,  and 
could  sympathize  with  its  joys  no  less  thaii  he  could  heal  its 
sorrows.  And  yet,  "  thou  Capernaum,  exalted  to  heaven  " 
in  point  of  privilege,  didst  not  realize  the  gracious  visitations 
of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  I 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that  crowded  themselves 
through  our  mind  as  we  rode  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain— the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  all-night  prayer.  Hitherto, 
from  Succoth  to  Capernaum — a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles  our  course  was  north,  bearing  a  little  to  the  west.  In 
the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Grennesaret,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
reaches  its  widest  part.  From  that  point  to  Capernaum  the 
shore  deflects  eastward.  From  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida  our 
course  is  nearly  east.  About  two  miles  from  Capernaum  we 
came  to  a  place  where  a  considerable  stream  tumbles  down 
over  ledges  of  rocks  into  the  valley,  thence  into  the  Sea. 
Here  is  a  headland  with  a  little  bay  where  the  stream  meets 
the  sea.  The  site  is  known  as  Ain  et  Tabigkah.  Up 
from  the  bay,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  mill,  and  near  the  water's  edge,  a  few  miserable 
booths,  and  the  men  looked  fierce  and  desperate.  As  at 
Capernaum,  they  were  fishing.  This  is  all  there  is  left 
of  Bethsaida,  which  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  must  have 
shared  honors,  commercially,  with  Capernaum  and  Chorazin, 
as  it,  with  them,  received  the  vvoe8  pronounced  by  our 
Saviour    against    these  cities.    Bethsaida  was  the   native 
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place  of  Andrew,  Peter  and  Phillip.  It  waa  to  Bethsaida 
that  the  Lord  directed  the  disciples  to  sail  after  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
that  dreadful  storm  which  threatened  to  sink  their  yesseL 
If  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  took  place 
above  Bethsaida  Philippi,  which,  no  doubt  is  correct,  then 
the  disciples  would  sail  down — southward — until  they  weath* 
ered  the  promontory  upon  which  Chorazin  was  built,  when 
they  would  strike  the  more  open  sea,  and,  as  **  the  wind  was 
contrary,"  it  must  have  swept  down  from  the  lofty  heights 
above  the  plain  of  Gennesaret — ^to  the  west  of  the  wave- 
tossed  and  now  thoroughly  frightened  disciples.  We  can  now 
conceive  this  to  be  the  most  exposed  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  coast  of  Galilee.  Here,  the  wind  would  have  an 
unobstructed  sweep  across  the  plain  and  over  the  sea  for 
about  eight  miles,  and,  since  they  were  drifting,  the  danger 
was  that  they  would  be  swept  over  on  the  rock-covered  shore 
on  the  east  side,  where  they  would  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  remorseless  ledges  which  jut  out  into  the  sea, 
and  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  a  landing. 
Hence  their  alarm.  Among  these  frightened  disciples  there 
were  no  less  than  four  experienced  fishermen — ^brought  up 
upon  the  sea,  and  knew  how  to  handle  a  boat  in  time  of 
storm,  hence  the  danger  must  have  been  very  great.  But 
Jesus  had  retired  to  the  mountain,  as  He  was  wont,  to  pray. 
From  His  position  He  could  look  down  upon  the  wave-tossed 
boat,  and  witness  the  struggles  of  his  frightened  disciples. 
Only  a  few  hours  before  this,  at  the  end  of  that  memorable 
feast  in  the  desert,  they  with  the  multitude  wanted  to  make 
Him  a  King.  The  crowning  time  however,  had  not  yet 
come,  so  no  doubt,  this  storm  was  suffered  to  come  upon 
them  to  shake  that  idea  out  of  their  minds.  And,  by  the 
way,  have  you  ever  observed,  that  all  our  tribulations  come 
upon  us  when  we  go  contrary  to  God  ? 

Well,  Jesus  did  not  forget  His  distressed  disciples,  so  He 
walked  to  them  on  the  sea.  As  they  saw  the  outline  of 
a  human  figure  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  walking 
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on  the  waves,  "  they  cried  out  for  fear."  There  was  not  only- 
danger  of  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  but  even  a  ghost,  as 
they  supposed,  had  come  to  torment  them — the  last  fright 
was  worse  than  the  first.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest,  came  the  voice  of  the  Master,  ^^  Beof 
ffoodcheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  cffraid!'^  Could  it  be  possible  I 
There  was  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Peter.  80  he  an- 
swered, '*  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee  on  the 
water !  "  Just  like  Peter.  How  often  his  impetuosity  got 
him  into  trouble.  He  had  better  waited  in  the  ship,  for  the 
Lord  would  never  have  walked  on  the  waves  of  that  tempest- 
uous sea  unless  he  intended  to  deliver  them.  So  we  often 
mar  God*s  purposes  concerning  us  by  some  such  senseless  re- 
quest as  that  of  Peter.  Of  course  it  was  Jesus,  and  so  he  bid 
him  ^'  come."  As  long  as  the  thought  of  Jesus  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  Peter  "  walked  on  the  water."  But  when 
he  got  his  eyes  off,  and  *'  mw  the  wind  boistrous,^*  he  began  to 
*^8inkl^'  How  like  all  our  experience  is  this.  The  fright- 
ened disciple,  as  a  great  wave  was  about  to  break  over  him, 
had  only  time  to  cry,  "  Lord^  save  me!  "  The  Deliverer  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  '^  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth 
His  hand,  and  caught  him  I "  Ah,  dear  readers,  from  how 
many  sinkings,  the  ffrip^  firm  hold,  Jesus  has  upon  us,  we  are 
saved!  And  the. storms  of  life  calm  down,  as  did  Galilee^ 
before  the  Master's  assuring  presence  ! 

Dear  Lord,  when  thou,  in  years  gone  by, 

Did'st  sail  o'er  beauteous  Galilee, 

And  when,  amid  the  tempest  roar, 

Thy  followers  cried  in  agony, 

•*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish,"  in  Thy  will 

Thou  spakest  to  the  angry  waves,  "  Be  still," 

The  waves  sank  down  as  though  in  sudden  fear, 
Which  just  before  stood  mountains  in  their  path  ; 
And  all  was  quiet  on  that  stormy  breast. 
Where  late  the  waves  would  swallow  them  in  wrath ; 
Lord,  is  there  not  in  almost  every  heart  a  sea. 
Of  stormy  doubt  and  fear  like  that  of  Galilee  9 
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Dear  Lord,  how  many,  many  souls  are  tosaed 
Upon  the  billows,  that  would  fain  be  free ! 
Despairing  fears  run  riot  in  their  breasts, 
Whei'e  pei*fect  peace  and  hannony  should  be ; 
Lord,  help  them  or  they  perish ;  in  Thy  will 
Speak  as  in  olden  time  the  magic  words,  **  Be  still.*' 

Passing  out  of  Betlisaida,  we  rode  on  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion for  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  to  the  promontory 
already  mentioned.  Here,  surrounded  by  what  must  once 
have  been  fruitful  fields  —  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain 
—  we  found  quite  extensive  ruins,  known  as  Tell  Hum,  As 
stated  in  our  last  chapter,  we  are  aware  we  are  at  vari- 
ance with  others  who  have  written  about  these  places.  But, 
having  carefully  read  the  best  authorities,  and  personally 
gone  over  these  ruins,  we  believe  the  order  in  which  we  have 
located  these  places  is  the  most  feasable,  and  best  comports 
with  the  natural  positions  or  sites  occupied  by  these  cities  in 
the  days  of  their  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
the  **  land  of  Gennesaret,"  and  the  gospels  expressly  state 
that  Capernaum  is  in  **  the  land  of  Grennesaret,"  which  could 
not  be,  if  Tell  Hum  is  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Therefore, 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  site  of  Chorazin.  None  of  these 
places  can  be  located  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  here, 
where  the  Sea  again  deflects  northward,  are  considerable 
ruins,  and,  hence,  a  city  must  have  stood  here.  It  was  with 
difficulty  we  could  ride  through  the  debris,  broken  columns 
and  capitals  which  lay  scattered  around  and  overgrovm  with 
grass  and  weeds  nearly  as  high  as  our  head.  Piles  of  hewn 
blocks  are  found  here,  and  also  the  remains  of  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  heavy  cornice  and  friesse.  There  was 
not  a  living  soul  in  sight,  save  our  party.  The  ruins  and  op- 
pressive desolation  were  only  relieved  by  the  blooming  ole- 
anders, the  glad  songs  of  birds,  and  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  blooming  flowers  of  rare  beauty.  As  we  saw  the 
utter  desolation  which  marks  the  sites  of  Bethsaida  and 
Chorazin,  the  words  of  our  Lord  came  to  us  with  a  sad  pro- 
phetic force:  "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin!  woe  unto  thee. 
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Bethsaida  I  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidouy  which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a  great 
while  ago  repented,  sitting  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes.  But  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  judgment, 
than  for  you." 

**  Upon  the  water's  tranquil  breast, 
Perpetual  summer  seemed  to  rest ; 
There  rang  no  soaring  worship  song, 
No  white  sail  swept  the  Sea  along; 
Bethsaida's  razed  walls  were  dumb, 
And  silence  sealed  Chorazin." 

Passing  out  of  the  ruins  of  Chorazin,  we  continued  our 
journey  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  three  miles, 
when  we  came  to  the  upper  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the 
sea.  Here  a  plain  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  and,  watered  by 
the  Jordan,  in  its  day,  must  have  been  equal  in  fertility  to 
Gennesaret.  The  hillsides  were  dotted  with  the  tents  of 
wandering  Bedouins,  and  upon  the  plain  were  their  herds 
grazing.  The  men  all  wear  a  bushy  black  beard,  are  moun- 
ted on  swift  horses,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  As  we  passed 
along  they  were  careering  over  the  plain,  doubtless  training 
their  steeds,  but  to  our  discomfort,  for  we  were  now  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  wild,  desolated,  uncivilized  country. 
However,  though  wholly  at  their  mercy,  they  did  not  molest 
us. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  two  miles 
from  where  it  meets  the  sea,  is  a  second  Bethsaida.  It  was 
called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Bethsaida  Julias,  after  the 
daughter  of  the  Roman  emperor,  by  whose  grace,  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  reigned  over  Decapolis,  a  district  of  country  stretch- 
ing from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Scythopolis  on  the  south, 
embracing  the  ten  cities  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Just  previous  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Philip  had 
rebuilt,  enlarged  and  raised  this  fishing  village  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  "  city,"  hence,  in  reading  your  Bibles,  do  not  con- 
found this  Bethsaida  with  the  Bethsaida  described  above. 
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They  are  about  eight  miles  apart.  We  have  no  doabt  but 
this  Bethsaida  was  the  winter  home  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  he  probably  died  here,  for  his  magnificent  tomb,  where 
he  was  buried,  is  still  pointed  out. 

From  this  point,  with  pensive  mind,  we  looked  upon  the 
waters  of  Galilee  for  the  last  time.  What  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  was  to  the  disciples,  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  sparkling  and  flashing  like  a  gem,  set  among  these 
hills,  had  become  to  us.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  chap- 
ters, it  is  useless  to  describe  our  feelings.  The  thought  that 
we  have  walked  over  the  very  ground  where  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  preached,  looked  upon  the  mountains  where  He 
reared  his  prayer-altara,  gathered  shells  where  he  peformed 
his  most  stupendous  miracles,  drank  of  the  water  upon  which 
He  preached,  and  walked,  and  calmed  its  boisterous  waves, 
thrills  us,  and  opens  to  us  the  Scriptures  as  nothing  else  has 
ever  done. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  we  turn  our  horses  to  the  moun- 
tain and  commence  our  lonely,  solitary  journey  up  the  upper 
Jordan.  We  found  the  way  most  difficult.  So  rough  was 
it  that  we  dismounted,  fearing  the  patient  animal  would  slip 
and  throw  us.  It  was  a  narrow,  gloomy  gorge.  On  either 
side  were  black,  bleak  hills,  their  sides  barren  and  burned 
up — devoid  of  all  vegetation — ^there  never  could  anything 
have  grown  here.  Great  basalt  blocks  lay  in  our  way,  over 
which,  with  difficulty  and  danger,  we  urged  our  horses. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  a  "desert  place."  There  was  no  vege- 
tation of  any  kind.  The  hot  sun  on  the  rocks  had  burned 
up  everything.  Hedged  in  by  these  desolate  barriers  the 
Jordan  leaped  and  plunged  over  rocks,  down  through  end- 
less windings  and  contortions,  dashing  itself  against  over- 
hanging precipices,  leaping  down  frequent  and  most  fearful 
rapids,  beating  itself  into  white  foam  as  it  careered  from 
side  to  side  of  its  narrow  bed,  struggling  to  burst  the  formida- 
ble barriers  by  which  it  was  confined,  in  its  efforts  to  reach 
the  terraces  below.  What  heart-depressing  desolation! 
Naught  but  the  roar  of  the  stream  broke  the  silence.    There 
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were  no  Binging  birds,  or  blooming  flowers,  nor  spreading 
foliage.  Who  woold  ever  follow  Jesus  for  five  miles  up 
through  SQch  scenes  of  desolation  ?  And  this  was  the  road 
over  which  the  Saviour  with  his  disciples  passed,  when  he 
said  to  them,  '*  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  placej 
and  rest  awhile  !'* 

At  length  we  reached  the  higher  table-lands.  And  what 
a  scene  was  presented  to  our  eyes !  A  beautiful  plot  of 
ground,  set  about  with  mountains,  the  Jordan  touching  its 
lower  edge,  was  spread  out  before  us  I  It  was  nearly  level, 
but  pitching  toward  the  river.  From  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain two  springs  sent  refreshing  streamlets  across  this  rolling 
plain,  making  green  the  entire  valley.  Everywhere  charm- 
ing flowers  bloomed,  and  birds  of  rare  plumage  sang  amc^g 
the  oleanders.  The  place  was  all  covered  with  grass.  As 
we  looked  upon  it,  the  words  leaped  to  our  lips,  ^'  this  is  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand ! " 
Hither  the  multitudes  had  followed  the  compassionate  Jesus 
— ^thousands  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  listen  to 
the  sublime  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God, 
as  he  told  them  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

While  with  wrapped  attention  they  listened  to  the  gracious 
words,  the  day  wore  on.  It  was  no  thirty  minutes'  oration, 
set  in  flowers  of  rhetoric,  with  nervous  snapping  of  watch- 
cases  in  the  audience.  Hours  multiplied.  Still  the  Preacher 
preached,  and  the  congregation  listened.  The  noon  hours 
passed,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  bleak  hill  that 
towered  over  the  valley  to  the  west,  yet  the  multitudes  lin- 
gered, charmed  by  the  gracious  voice  and  holy  words.  The 
evening  would  soon  come,  and  after  the  brief  twilight,  for 
which  this  country  is  noted,  the  wandering  crowd,  who  in 
their  excitement  had  neglected  even  the  necessities  of  life, 
would  find  themselves  in  the  darkness,  hungry,  and  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  place — Bethsaida  Julias.  The 
disciples  began  to  be  anxious  lest  the  day  should  end  in 
some  unhappy  catastrophe — ^lest  some  of  these,  faint  with 
hunger,  should  perish  in  the  '*  desert  place ''  just  described 
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The  time  was  come,  therefore,  for  instant  action.  By  the 
exercise  of  direct  authority,  He  compelled  the  disciples  to  go 
do¥m  to  the  sea  and  embark  in  their  boat,  and  go  to  Beth- 
saida,  and  then  He  dismissed  the  people,  who,  we  may  well 
believe,  were  loth  to  leave  His  presence.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, Jesus-  goes  up  into  the  barren  mountain,  whose 
gloomy  shadows  were  already  stretching  over  the  valley 
below.  He  was  fully  conscious  that  a  solemn  and  awful 
crisis  had  just  passed.  Once  before  He  had  spent  in  the 
mountain  solitudes  a  night  of  lonely  prayer,  but  then  it  was 
before  the  choice  of  His  disciples,  in  the  midst  of  His  earliest 
ministry.  Far  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  the 
world*s  Redeemer  now  climbed  the  rocky  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain aipid  the  gathering  darkness  of  night.  The  recent  exe- 
cution of  John  the  Baptist,  His  beloved  forerunner,  and 
which  sad  event  was  the  cause  of  his  retirement  into  this 
'^  desert  place,"  brought  home  to  His  soul  the  stem  reality  that 
soon  He  too  must  "  tread  the  wine-press  of  sorrow."  As  for 
this  brief  blaze  of  falsely-founded  popularity.  He  purposed 
to  quench.    And  even  while 

"On  the  night-robed  mountain, 
He  bent  in  prayer  the  weaiied  knee ; " 

the  winds  suddenly  awoke,  and  howling  over  the  barren  hills, 
rushed  down  the  ravines  and  out  upon  the  sea.  Soon  its 
waters  were  buffeted  into  a  tempestuous  foam.  Far  below 
Him  —  as  the  moonlight  struggled  through  the  clouds  —  He 
saw  the  little  boat  tossed  on  the  laboring  waves,  bearing  his 
loved,  but  now  thoroughly  frightened,  disciples.  The  whole 
scene  was  all  too  sure  an  emblem  of  the  altered  aspects  of 
His  earthly  life.  There,  on  the  desolate  mountain,  in  that 
night  of  storm,  He  could  gain  strength  and  peace  and  hap- 
piness unspeakable,  for  there  He  was  alone  with  Gk)d.  And  so 
over  that  lonely  figure,  bowed  in  reverential  prayer  upon  the 
hills,  and  over  those  toilers  upon  the  sea,  the  darkners  fell 
and  the  great  winds  blew.  0,  if  we  could  only  feel,  in  life's 
struggle,  amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  that  the  Lord 
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knows  all  aboat  it ;  that  as  He  looked  down  upon  the  wave- 
tossed  vessel,  so  now,  from  heaven.  He  looks  do¥ni  upon  us, 
and  when  the  tempest  is  most  boisterous  and  we  begin  to 
sink,  the  Lord's  outstretched  hand  is  more  than  equal  to 
every  emergency,  from  how  many  heart-aches  it  would  save 
us.  Could  we  but  hear,  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the 
voice  of  the  Deliverer,  "  Be  of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I ;  be  not 
afraid,"  how  sweetly  it  would  fall  upon  the  listening  ear — 

Like  a  swell  of  far-off  maaic* 
In  the  night  watch  still  and  drear. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving  this  charming  valley  —  the 
scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand — our  road  is  over 
exceedingly  rough  hills,  and  a  more  desolate  country  can  not 
well  be  imagined.  There  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub  of  any  green 
thing  to  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  landscape.  After 
traveling  for  eight  miles  with  not  a  habitation  in  sight,  we 
came  down  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Merom.  The  distance 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  waters  of  Merom  is  about  thir- 
teen miles,  through  the  desolate  mountains  and  gorges,  and 
over  basaltic  or  volcanic  rocks  above  described,  with  nothing, 
save  in  the  little  valley  where  the  multitudes  were  miracu- 
lously fed,  to  relieve  the  eye.  At  the  place  where  the  Jor- 
dan leaves  the  waters  of  Merom,  is  a  stone  mill,  and  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  stream.  The  road  over  this  bridge  leads  to 
Geshur,  now  called  El  Lejah.  The  place  is  inhabited  by 
desperate  Bedouins,  who  are  robbers  and  outlaws  generally. 
In  this  respect  they  are  probably  characteristic  of  their  pro- 
genitors in  the  time  of  Absalom,  for  when  he  had  murdered 
his  brother  he  fled  to  his  mother's  kindred,  who  dwelt  in 
Geshur,  and  remained  there  three  years  protected  in  the 
rocky  recesses  of  this  rugged  region. 

The  plain  of  Merom,  also  known  as  the  Plain  of  HvUh^  is 
about  five  miles  wide,  and  some  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
along  its  eastern  side  flows  the  Jordan.  In  the  lower  end 
of  this  plain  are  the  beautiful  waters  of  Merom,  about  five 
miles  long,  by  three  and  a  half  broad,  fed  by  clear  mountain 
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Bprings,  and  through  it  flows  the  Jordan.  In  fact  the  whole 
plain  ifl  "a  land  of  springs  and  fountains" — in  striking 
contrast  with  the  desolate  country  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  No  wonder  the  spies  excl^med,  "  We  have 
Been  the  land  and  behold  it  ia  very  good,  a  place  where  there 
ifi  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth."  Fountains 
gush  out  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  beautiful  little 
streamB  thread  the  plain  in  every  direction,  making  the  soil 
exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  now  the  favorite  camping  ground 
of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  who  have  turned  the  whole  plain  into 
pasture  lands.  They  come  over  in  great  numbers  from  their 
homes  among  the  Hills  of  Bashan,  and  bring  their  flocks 
and  herds  with  them.  They  still  live  as  in  ancient  times  in 
tents  made  of  black  goats'  hair — 


"the  black  tents  of  Kedar"  of  Scripture.      This  cloth  is 
very  strong  and  durable,  and  will  resist  the  hardest  storm. 
A  dozen  or  sixteen  of  these  tents  make  an  Arab  village,  and 
at  a  distance,  look  exceedingly  picturesque. 
We  had  set  out  to  reach  Banias,  the  ancient  Csesarea  Phil- 
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ippiy  but  night  came  down  upon  us  while  midway  through 
the  plain  of  Hvieh^  and  it  would  be  ten  o'clock  before  we 
could  reach  it,  over  a  rough  road,  and  through  the  midst  of 
these  ''  tents  of  Eedar."  We  were  in  a  strait  what  to  do. 
To  go  on  was  dangerous.  To  pass  the  night  on  the  plain 
unsheltered,  might  prove  equally  dangerous  to  our  health  if 
not  for  our  safty.  To  ride  into  one  of  these  Arab  tent  vil- 
lages, we  dreaded — we  were  afraid  of  the  Bedouins — ^they 
were  a  savage  looking  race.  So  we  rode  on  until  about  eight 
o*clock,  still  hoping  to  make  Caesarea  Philippi.  But  a  new 
difficulty  arose.  Our  horses,  who  had  faithfully  served  us 
since  early  dawn,  gave  out.  They  were  tired  and  hungry. 
So,  mustering  all  the  courage  possible,  with  our  lives  in  our 
hands,  and  our  dragoman  at  the  head,  we  rode*  into  the 
nearest  Arab  village.  Coming  up  to  the  first  tent  our  drago- 
man shouted.  But,  instead  of  responding  from  within,  the 
lights  were  quickly  put  out.  We  rode  to  the  next,  and  re- 
peated our  call,  but  with  like  results.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  fourth  tent,  all  the  dogs  in  the  community  were 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  contested  our  farther  advance. 
At  length  three  or  four  swarthy  men,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
appeared.  Our  dragoman  explained  matters  and  asked  for 
shelter  and  protection  for  the  night. 

When  it  became  known  that  we  were  friendly  travelers, 
these  **sons  of  the  desert"  received  us  kindly.  It  appears 
that  these  Ishmaelites  were  as  much  freightened  when  we 
rode  into  their  camp  late  in  the  evening  as  we  were,  for  they 
mistook  us  for  Turkish  soldiers.  These  soldiers  are  fre- 
quently sent  out  to  collect  taxes,  which  these  Bedouins  avoid 
paying  if  possible,  and  drive  away  the  best  of  their  flocks  or 
herds  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government.  When  they 
found  we  were  unarmed,  and  from  America,  they  received 
us  gladly  into  their  tents  The  village  was  again  lighted 
up,  and  the  tent  into  which  we  were  received,  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  men,  women  and  children,  all  eager  to  look  at 
the  travelers. 

The  first  act  of  hospitality  was,  to  pour  water  on  our  hands, 
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whichi  in  this  instance,  was  performed  by  the  host  himself. 
Then  we  were  escorted  into  the  tent,  and  invited  to  the  best 
seat  upon  a  Turkish  rug  spead  upon  the  ground.  A  cheer- 
ing fire  was  then  built  in  the  center  of  the  tent,  on  the  ground, 
around  which  as  many  gathered  (from  other  tents)  as  the 
tent  could  hold.  Next  in  order  was  coffee,  which  was  first 
roasted  over  the  fire,  then  crushed  in  a  mortar,  prepared  and 
served  in  the  usual  Turkish  manner.  After  this  rice  was 
cooked,  which,  with  fresh  milk  from  the  herds,  served  for 
our  supper.  All  this  took  place  on  the  ground  in  the  tent. 
There  was  not  a  chair,  or  table,  or  furniture  of  any  kind  in 
the  tent,  and,  if  we  had  not  carried  our  own  knives,  forks, 
plates  and  drinking  cups,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to 
put  our  hands  into  the  common  dish,  which  was  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  and  eat  out  of  it,  with  our  fingers,  just  as  the 
Bedouins  did.  It  was  a  new  strange  sight  and  experience  I 
And  our  host  were  no  less  curious  to  see  us  eat  with  fork  and 
spoon,  and  drink  from  our  cups,  than  we  were  to  see  them 
put  their  brown,  soiled  hands  into  the  conmiou  dish  and  eat 
with  their  fingers,  and  all  drink  from  the  same  vessel  I 

Their  manner  of  eating  rice  was  to  take  a  piece  of  bread, 
form  it  into  a  sort  of  scoop,  put  about  a  dozen  ordinary 
mouthfuls  into  it,  and  thus  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  The 
bread  is  imleavened,  and  thinner  than  our  pancakes,  so  it 
serves  its  double  purpose  quite  well. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  this  is  precisely  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  ate  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  only  the  more 
refined — ^those  who  live  in  houses — ^have  divans.  But  even 
at  Nazareth,  and  other  places,  we  ate  without  a  table,  a  large 
platter,  on  a  stool  about  a  foot  high,  taking  its  place,  while 
we  sat  around  it  on  rugs  on  the  floor. 

Supper  being  ended,  the  camp-fire  was  replenished,  and, 
since  there  was  no  chimney,  and  no  way  for  the  smoke  to 
escape,  only  as  it  found  its  way  through  the  seams  of  the 
tent-cloth,  the  room  was  filled,  and,  while  our  host  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it,  it  was  very  trying  to  our  eyes.  We  should 
add,  that  this  fire,  in  the  midst  of  the  tent,  was  the  only 
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light  we  had,  and  had  to  be  constantly  replenished.  When 
it  blazed  up,  we  were  in  the  smoke ;  when  it  died  down,  we 
were  in  the  dark.  Around  this  camp-fire  we  sat  until  late 
into  the  night,  and  talked  (through  our  dragoman)  to  this 
strange  people.  As  all  are  Mohammedans,  and  not  knowing 
how  bigoted  or  prejudiced  our  host  might  be,  our  dragoman, 
who  himself  was  a  Christian,  did  not  think  it  prudent  or  safe 
to  talk  upon  religion,  though  this  is  A^hat  we  wanted  to  do. 
We  longed  to  tell  them  of  Jesus  and  of  God*s  wonderful  deaL 
ing  with  his  ancient  people.  In  the  estimation  of  their  re- 
ligion we  were  infidel  dogs,  hence,  safety  counseled  pru- 
dence. But  we  talked  about  those  things — ^their  homes, 
herds  and  flocks — ^in  which  they  were  interested.  At  inter- 
vals coffee  was  made  and  served,  and  so  the  time  passed 
until  a  late  hour.  We  dreaded  to  retire.  But  we  had  to 
come  to  it  at  last.  Comfortables  were  brought  in  and  spread 
upon  the  rugs,  the  fire  suffered  to  die  out,  and  we  laid  down 
in  our  clothes,  and,  exhausted  by  the  long  ride  over  a  rough 
road,  we  dropped  into  a  sleep  from  which  we  did  not  awaken 
till  the  morning  light  streamed  in  at  the  open  tent  curtain- 
We  had  been  unmolested.  Surely  the  good  angels  stood 
guard  about  us  on  that  memorable  night  spent  in  "  the  tents 
of  Kedar,"  with  an  Ishmaelite,  in  the  regular  line  of  descent* 
for  a  host. 

These  Bedouins  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They 
live  in  tents  and  wander  over  the  country  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  seeking  the  best  grazing  land  and  opportunity  to 
rob  the  threshing  floors  of  the  fellakens  (farmers)  whom  they 
heartily  despise.  Formerly,  these  predatory  incursions  so 
discouraged  the  feUdhens  that  they  raised  but  little  grain. 
Of  late  years,  however,  Turkish  soldiers  have  been  quartered 
in  the  country,  and  the  bold,  lawless  "  sons  of  the  desert " 
are  compelled  to  exchange  the  increase  of  their  flocks 
for  the  grain  they  formerly  took  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Mounted  on  swift-footed  Arabian  horses,  armed  with 
long  reed  spears  and  guns,  these  Bedouins  scour  the  hills 
and  plains  of  the  country,  and  are  regarded  as  a  great 
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scourge  by  the  more  peaceful  villagers.  Finding  a  good 
piece  of  grazing  land,  with  plenty  of  water,  they  pitch 
their  tents  and  make  themselves  at  home.  These  noble 
"sons  of  the  desert,"  as  they  call  themselves,  are  wholly 
averse  to  any  form  of  labor.  Women  and  girls  do  all 
the  work.  The  women,  for  the  most  part,  are  repulsive  in 
looks;  they  wear  short  skirts,  belted  at  the  waist.  Are  very 
I>oorly  dressed,  in  many  instances  their  clothes  scarcely  cover 
their  nakedness.  A  few  wear  slippers,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  men  wear  a  gown  gathered  at  the  waist,  and  at  the 
ankles.  A  girdle  of  goat's  hair  is  worn  around  the  waist, 
and  to  this  is  fastened  the  leather  scabbard  for  the  long  dirk 
which  they  carry  day  and  night.  A  stubby  boot,  made  of 
red  leather  is  worn  by  the  sheik,  and  moccasins  by  the  men. 
On  the  head  a  kind  of  thin  shawl,  red  or  yellow,  with  wide 
black  or  green  stripes,  is  so  folded  and  twisted  as  to  cause 
three  of  its  comers  to  hang  down  and  stream  in  the  wind. 
A  heavy  cord  of  goat's  hair  is  tied  or  twisted  in  many  folds 
around  the  head,  holding  the  Kufeiyeh,  as  the  head-dress  is 
called,  in  its  place.  To  see  these  dark-featured  men  thus 
dressed,  and  armed,  and  mounted  on  their  swift  steeds,  fly- 
ing through  the  plains  is  enough  to  strike  terror  to  one  not 
used  to  their  ways.  However,  they  are  very  hospitable,  and 
after  having  drank  coffee  with  them,  the  stranger  is  abso- 
lutely safe  under  their  tents.  They  carry  this  so  far  that 
they  consider  themselves  bound  not  to  rob  a  guest  for  three 
days  after  he  has  eaten  with  them.  They  also  hold  human 
life  very  sacred,  and,  whilst  they  will  rob  the  traveler,  stip- 
ping  him  naked  and  leaving  him  half  dead,  as  was  the  un- 
fortunate man  to  whom  the  good  Samaritan  on  the  Jericho 
road  came  to  his  relief,  yet  they  will  not  couunit  murder  only 
under  the  greatest  provocation.  We  have  often  seen  them 
in  most  violent  altercations,  yet  never  come  to  blows. 
This  disposition  not  to  take  human  life  is  intensified,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  law  of  blood  revenge  prevails  as 
it  did  with  the  Jews,  with  this  difference ;  the  Jews  had 
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cities  of  refuge,  \vhere  tne  slayer  was  safe,  but  the  Bedouins 
know  no  mercy.  The  law  requires  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
must  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsman,  and  put  to  death  his 
murderer.  Then  the  friends  of  the  man  last  slain  are,  under 
the  same  law,  bound  to  retaliate,  and  so  it  goes  on  until 
whole  tribes  are  involved  in  the  feud.  These  continue  for 
many  years.  Our  dragoman  told  us  that  in  some  cases,  for 
centuries,  bloody  tribal  wars  often  resultiod  from  these 
quarrels. 

In  the  morning,  after  we  had  taken  our  bearings,  we 
found  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  evening  we  had 
passed  out  of  our  way,  and  almost  reached  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Merom,  the  site  of  Kedesh 
Naphtali,  once  one  of  the  fortified  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  and  also  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Barak,  and  here  he  and  Deborah  assembled  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  before  the  conflict  near  the 
river  Eashon.  Just  below  is  the  tree  of  Zaanannim,  where 
was  pitched  the  tent  of  the  Kenites  Heber  and  Jael,  in  which 
Sisera  met  his  death.  Near  this  tree  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
clear,  cool,  sparkling  water  flows  out  from  under  a  great 
ledge  of  rocks.  It  was  south  of  this  fountain,  in  the  more 
open  plain,  by  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  Jobab,  king  of 
Hazor,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces  of  all  the  surrounding 
kingdoms,  an  exceeding  great  army,  *'even  as  the  sand  that 
is  upon  the  seashore  in  multitude,"  was  met  by  Joshua,  who 
signally  and  disastrously  defeated  them. 

Kedesh  is  now  interesting  only  on  account  of  its  ruins. 
These  principally  consist  of  broken  columns,  and  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  richly  ornamented  with  sculpturo.  Also 
a  number  of  sarcophagi,  several  of  which  are  double,  and 
very  curious.  Judging  from  its  name,  Kedesh  was,  probably, 
one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  Israelites, 
rotaining  its  name  made  it  also  a  sanctuary  or  asylum  by 
croating  it  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  was,  for  this 
reason,  no  doubt,  chosen  by  the  phrophetess  Deborah  as 
the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  warriors  of  the  tribes  before 
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commencement  of  the  etruggle  ''for  Jehovah  against 
the  mighty."  The  city  was  finally  captured  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  its  inhabitants  carried  away  captive  to 
Assyria.  The  site  is  extremely  beautiful,  being  an  eleva- 
tion, surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Plain  and  Waters  of  Merom.  Also  Mt. 
Hermon,  its  summit  and  sides  snow-covered,  presents  a  mag- 
nificent appearance,  rising  as  it  does,  10,000  feet  into  the  air, 
and  the  sun  shining  on  the  snow,  causes  its  sides  to  gleam 
and  sparkle  like  diamond  fields. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  a  hearty  farewell  to  our 
Bedouin  host,  we  set  out,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  to  the 
ancient  Dan.  Our  course  from  Eedesh  is  nearly  east.  And, 
oh,  such  a  road!  We  thought  we  had  it  hard  the  day  be- 
fore, but  this  is  worse.  If  the  reader  could  imagine  a  stone 
wall  wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  walk  upon  it,  and  at  every 
step  his  horse  slipped  and  slid  over  great  rocks,  he  may  form 
some  faint  idea  of  our  road.  It  is  very  trying  to  both  horse 
and  rider,  and  we  longed  for  one  rod  of  soil  where  the  toiling 
animal  might  set  his  feet.  After  toiling  over  rocks,  for  sev- 
eral hours,  we  came  to  a  swift  stream  of  water,  known  as  the 
Hasbany  river,  coming  down  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of 
Hermon  and  empties  into  the  Jordan.  High  above  the  roar- 
ing stream  an  old  Roman  bridge  spanned  the  chasm.  It  had 
no  guards  Dn  its  sides,  and  one  of  the  arches  had  crumbled 
away,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  fall  at  any  time  by  its  own 
weight.  But  it  has  stood  while  empires  have  fallen,  so,  with 
our  heart  In  our  throat,  we  crossed  it  —  in  safety!  As  we 
looked  back,  we  saw  upon  its  north  side  beautiful  flowers 
luxuriantly  blossoming  on  the  sides  of  the  old  arches,  in  the 
joints  of  which,  no  doubt,  there  were  rich  deposits  of  soil. 
It  was  a  wonderful,  charming  sight  I  0  these  flowers,  how 
they  do  cheer  the  heart ! 

Well,  we  passed  on  for  perhaps  two  miles  farther,  when,  at 
quite  a  distance,  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  water.  Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  saw  the  fountain  !  The  most  wonderful 
sight  of  its  kind,  yet  visited.    At  the  base  of  a  skull-shaped 
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hill,  a  large  stream  of  water  burst  forth  with  the  noise  of  a 
waterfall,  cold,  deep,  and  blue.  This  is  the  main  source  of 
the  Jordan,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  ^'  the  largest  fountains  in 
the  world."  Above  this  fountain,  is  the  site  of  ancient  Dan ! 
We  have  now  reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  "  Prom- 
ised Land,'*  and  which  was  defined  as  extending  <*  from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba,"  meaning,  literally,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other.  The  earliest  mention  of  Dan  is  in  connection  with 
Abraham,  who  pursued  thither  the  Amorites  who  had  cap- 
tured Lot.  From  his  tent  door  under  the  great  oak  at 
Mamre,  the  '^  Father  of  the  Faithful,"  hearing  of  his  nephew's 
captivity,  sweeps  over  the  mountains  and  along  the  plains  of 
Sychar  and  Esdraelon,  pursuing  much  the  same  route  that 
we  have,  until  he  came  down  upon  them,  and  utterly  discom- 
fited them.  Nor  did  he  cease  the  pursuit  until  they  had 
reached  *'  Hobah  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus." 

Eight  hundred  years  later,  Dan  was  the  scene  of  another 
tragedy.  It  was  then  called  Laish  and  was  inhabited  by  a 
careless,  indolent,  luxurious  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  had 
no  government  and  no  moral  character.  They  had  no  deal- 
ings with  any  man,  no  friends  and  no  allies.  It  was  a  law- 
less period  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
finding  their  inheritance  too  small  for  them,  sent  out  a  com- 
pany of  six  hundred  men,  who  finding  out  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  Laish,  determined  to  possess  themselves  of  the  city. 
So  they  fell  upon  it  suddenly,  scaled  its  walls,  smote  its  in- 
habitants with  fire  and  sword,  and  when  the  bloody  work 
was  over,  took  possession,  and  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  it 
Dan  after  their  own  tribe.  Thenceforth  it  became  the  famous 
northern  boundary  of  Israel.  It  is  many  centuries  since  Dan 
ceased  to  be  a  city,  and  not  a  single  habitation  is  there  here 
to-day,  and  scarce  a  vestige  remains  to  tell  of  its  former 
glory,  although  its  position  has  been  determined  at  this  TeQ 
el  Kadt/j  '^  the  hill  of  the  judge."  A  beautiful,  wide-spread- 
ing oak  marks  the  *' Judge's  Mound,"  whereon  the  city  was 
built.  The  mound  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter 
and  about  fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a  magnift- 


cent  view  of  the  eurroundiag  country.  With  a  deep  trench 
and  a  strong  wall,  this  site  moat  have  been  almost  impreg- 
nable. There  is  no  more  lovely  spot  iu  all  Palestine,  and  the 
whole  valley  could  be  converted  into  a  paradise  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  A.  wildnemeas  of  briars  and  thom-boshes  now 
covers  the  spot  where  the  city  once  stood.  The  place  was 
noted  for  its  idolatry.  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  the  golden 
calves  here  in  Dan,  and  said  unto  the  people,  "  It  is  too  much 
for  yon  to  go  up  (down)  to  Jerusalem ;  behold  thy  gods,  0 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Dan,  with  other  northern  cities,  was  laid  waste  by  Benhadad. 

For  about  four  miles  we  passed  through  enchanting  groves 
of  stately  oaks.  We  were  now  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Bashan,  niled  over  by  Og,  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
whole  plain  below  and  region  around  is  "  a  land  of  springs 
and  fountains,"  and  beautiful  streams  make  it  now,  as  it 
always  has  been,  among  the  finest  of  pasture  lands.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Moses  we  read  of  the  "  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan." 

It  is  also  in  this  couir 
try,  especially  the  nearer 
hills  of  Gilead,  where 
grew  the  spikenard  or 
nard  out  of  which  the 
aromatic  or  "precious 
ointment "  was  made.  It 
was  from  this  country 
(the  land  of  Grilead)  that 
the  Ishmaelites  c  a  ra  e 
"bearing  epicery  and 
balm  and  myrrh,  going 
to  carry  it  down  to 
Egpyt."  Gen.,  37:  2B. 
Prom  this  plant  (see  il- 
lustration) was  made  the  tbb  ribd  ox  ariKtvim. 
ointment  with  which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at 
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meat  in  Simon's  house  at  Bethany,  "  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  odor  of  the  ointment,"  as  Mary  broke  the  "  alabaster 
box**  on  the  head  and  feet  of  the  Saviour.    Mark,  14 :  3. 

Having  passed  through  this  land  of  oaks,  we  at  length 
arrived  at  the  base  of  grand  old  Hermon,  the  Mount  Blanc 
of  Palestine.  We  had,  at  times  seen  glimpses  of  it  for  many 
days ;  seen  it  in  our  nearer  approaches ;  seen  it  when  the 
morning  light  glistened  upon  its  snow-covered  sides,  turning 
it  into  fields  of  light ;  seen  it  bathed  in  the  full  glory  of 
noon-day ;  seen  it  at  sunset  when  its  awful  grandeur  filled 
the  soul  with  sublimest  admiration ;  seen  it  in  the  glimmer 
of  fading  twilight  when  one  could  hardly  discern  where  earth 
left  off  and  heaven  commenced.  This  mountain  rises  nearly 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  over  8,000  above  the 
plain  over  which  we  were  riding.  Its  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  presenting  a  magnificent  spectacle  for 
many  miles  around.  On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  this 
beautiful  mountain,  in  perpetual  summer  land,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  olive,  fig,  mulberry  and  apricot,  and  amid 
scenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  is  BaniaSy  the  Csesarea  Phil- 
ippi  of  the  Bible.  Though  it  is  1,700  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
rauean,  yet  so  completely*  is  it  sheltered  that  subtropical 
plants  and  trees  flourish.  The  village  is  insignificant,  but 
the  history  is  full  of  interest.  This  forms  the  northern  limits 
of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  Upon  one  of  the  hills  above  the 
town  was  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  and  in  its  suburbs 
He  healed  the  demoniac  boy.  This  is  the  site  of  the  magnifi- 
cent city  which  Herod  the  Great  adorned,  and  Philip  the  te- 
trach  enlarged.  Here  it  was  that  Titus,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem, was  feasted  by  Agrippa  for  twenty  days,  and  in  the 
celebrated  temple  here  he  "  returned  public  thanks  to  Gk>dfor 
the  good  success  he  had  had  in  his  undertaking."  This  great 
temple  of  Pan  or  Panium  (of  which  Santas  is  a  corrup- 
tion), was  situated  near  the  great  fountain  which  is  another 
source  of  the  Jordan.  This  fountain,  while  it  does  not  com- 
pare in  beauty  or  magnitude  with  the  one  at  Tell  el  Kady^ 
bursts  in  a  hundred  streams  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
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just  above  the  old  city,  and  the  new-bom  river  sings  at  once 
its  merry  song  which  is  echoed  by  all  the  surrounding  hills. 
For  several  miles  it  goes  leaping  and  dashing  over  the  rocks 
and  great  boulders  in  a  series  of  miniature  cascades,  and 
seem  to  be  clapping  its  hands  and  shouting  for  joy  at  its  re- 
lease from  the  dark  caves  of  the  mountain  where  it  had  been 
so  long  confined.  We  have  never  seen  so  clear  and  beauti- 
ful a  mountain  stream,  nor  heard  sweeter  rippling  melody 
than  the  singing  of  this  little  river,  nor  tasted  more  refresh- 
ing draughts  than  from  our  tin  cups  lifted  dripping  from  be- 
tween the  rocks  where  the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  rustic 
bridge  just  before  entering  the  town.  Just  above  this  foun- 
tain, is  a  great  cavity  in  the  lime  stone  cliff,  and  the  cavern 
is  very  abrupt  and  deep,  and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it 
hangs  a  vast  cliff,  and  from  under  this  cliff  the  stream 
gushes  into  open  day.  Near  this  cavern  Herod  the  great 
erected  a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  the  broken  shafts 
and  pillars  of  which  are  yet  seen  scattered  over  the  ground. 
Doubtless  Baal  was  here  worshipped  as  well  as  Pan,  and 
niches  and  Greek  inscriptions  remain  in  the  rock  to  the  left  of 
the  grotto.  Broken  pillars  and  magnificent  capitals,  ruined 
arches  and  fallen  columns  tell  the  story  of  its  former  grand- 
eur. Those  old  Romans  were  great  builders  and  left  their 
impress  on  every  land  they  occupied.  Roads,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  castles,  palaces — these  are  the  monuments  which 
these  old  masters  of  the  world  have  left,  and  their  foot  prints 
will  remain  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 

When  Jesus  was  here  He  must  have  gazed  with  sorrow  on 
the  city  itself,  with  its  dark  memories  of  Israelitish  apostacy, 
its  supercilious  mimicry  of  Roman  imperialism,  and  the 
broken  statues  of  its  unhallowed  and  Hellenic  cave,  where 
the  god  Pan  was  worshipped.  But  He  had  a  purpose  in 
coming  here  We  have  already  (in  connection  with  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand)  intimated  how  eager  the  mul- 
titude were  to  confess  Him  the  promised  Messiah,  and,  as 
such,  make  Him  their  Leader.  A  farther  revelation  of  His 
Sonship  before  the  throngs  that  daily  gathered  to  listen  to 
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the  gracious  words  as  they  dropped  from  His  lips,  might 
place  Him  in  open  hostility  to  the  Roman  authority.  That 
He  might  avert  this  danger,  and  yet  accomplish  His  o¥ni 
purpose,  He  withdraws  from  Capernaum  and  comes  into  the 
less  conspicuous  province  of  Philip  the  tetrarch,  and  at  once 
sets  about  the  real  work  of  His  mission.  Turning  to  His 
disciples  He  asked  them  this  momentous  question:  ^^Whorn 
do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am?"  They  could  only 
answer  by  repeating  the  idle  guesses  of  the  people.  Some 
said  He  was  John  the  Baptist ;  some  that  He  was  Elijah ; 
others  that  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  come 
back  again.  Many  looked  on  Him  as  a  prophet,  yet  none 
had  seen  in  Him  the  manifest  glory  of  the  Father.  The 
light  had  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not. 

The  multitude  having  failed  to  understand  His  true  mis- 
sion. He  asks  His  disciples  this  direct  question:  ''But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  P"  They  had,  when  the  little  storm-tossed 
craft  on  the  perilous  Sea  of  Galilee  was  brought  safely  to 
shore,  exclaimed,  "Truly  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  I"  But 
there  it  might  have  been  an  admission  rather  than  a  confes- 
sion, being  just  delivered  from  the  terrors  of  a  tempestuous 
sea.  Now  they  were  removed  from  danger,  and,  with  the 
verdict  of  the  people  fresh  in  their  mind,  Jesus  asks  this 
great,  and  to  Him,  all  important  question.  For  the  work  of 
Christ  on  earth  lay  mainly  with  His  disciples.  He  sowed 
the  seed,  they  must  reap  the  harvest.  He  had  never  openly 
spoken  of  His  Messiahship.  John  indeed  had  borne  wit- 
ness to  Him,  and  to  those  who  could  receive  it  He  had 
indirectly  intimated,  both  in  word  and  deed,  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God.  It  was  His  will  that  the  light  of  revelation 
should  spring  more  from  the  truths  He  taught,  and  the  life  He 
lived,  than  from  the  wonders  which  he  wrought.  He  was 
waiting  for  their  answer.  And  Peter  has  the  immortal  honor 
of  giving  it  utterance  for  them  all :  "I^om  art  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  the  Living  Qot>  I  "  The  answer  was  full  and  complete. 
It  showed  that  the  apostles  had  not  only  recognized  in  Jesus 
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of  Nazareth  the  promised  Messiah,  but  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  them  by  the  special  grace  of  Qod  that  He  was 
not  only  the  expected  8on  of  David,  but  was  more  than  this, 
even  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  notice  with  what 
solemnity  the  Saviour  ratified  that  confession :  *'  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father."  And  then,  perhaps, 
standing  in  full  view  of  the  great  rock  from  which  burst  the 
fountain  above  described,  and  the  beautiful  temple  of  white 
marble,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  Jesus  replied,  "  I  say 
unto  thee,  thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  (that  is,  this  con- 
fessUm^  and  not  on  Peter)  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.''  This  once  mag- 
niticent  temple  has  fallen,  and  its  broken  columns  lie  scattered 
over  the  ground,  but  Christ's  church  stands. 

Following  such  a  confession,  Jesus  is  ready  to  strengthen 
it  by  a  divine  attestation  in  the  glorious  transfiguration 
which  took  place  on  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  Hermon,  and 
which  we  will  presently  describe. 

One  other  striking  event  took  place  here.  It  was  after  the 
transfiguration.  While  Jesus,  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 
had  climbed  the  solitudes  of  Hermou,  leaving  the  nine  dis- 
ciples below,  a  crowd  had  assembled,  bringing  with  them  a 
demoniac  boy.  With  ill- concealed  inuendoes  the  multitude 
were  pressing  hard  upon  the  diminished,  and  now  thor- 
oughly agitated  and  alarmed,  band  of  Christ's  chosen  fol- 
lowers. But  suddenly  at  this  crisis  the  multitude  caught 
sight  of  Jesus  as  He  was  returning  from  the  Mount.  There 
was  something  about  His  appearance,  some  unusual  majesty, 
some  lingering  radiance,  which  filled  them  with  amazement, 
and  they  ran  up  to  Him  with  salutations.  He  halts  and 
sternly  asks,  **  What  is  your  dispute  with  them  ? "  Tliis 
question  was  aimed  at  the  Scribes  who  had  disputed  with 
the  disciples.  But  they  were  too  much  abashed,  and  the 
disciples  too  self-conscious  of  their  faithlessness  and  failure, 
to  venture  any  reply.  Then  out  of  the  crowd  struggled  a 
man,  who,  kneeling  before  Jesbs,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice 
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that  he  was  father  of  an  only  child,  a  lad,  possessed  of  a 
demoniac  spirit ;  that  he  had  brought  the  suffering  child  to 
His  disciples  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  and  their  failure  had 
occasioned  the  taunts  of  the  Scribes. 

The  whole  scene  grieved  Jesus  to  the  heart.  **0,  faithless 
and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how 
long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? ''  The  exclamation  seemed  meant 
for  all.  "  Bring  him  hither  to  me."  The  boy  was  brought, 
and  no  sooner  had  his  eves  fallen  on  Jesus  than  he  was 
seized  with  another  paroxysm  of  his  malady,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  in  violent  convulsions,  and  rolled  there  with  foaming 
lips.  But  Jesus  did  not  at  once  stretch  out  his  hand.  He 
would  impress  the  scene  with  all  its  horror  on  the  thronging 
multitude,  that  they  might  understand  the  failure  was  not  in 
Him,  and  at  the  same  time  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  the 
father.  *'  How  long  has  this  happened  to  him  ?  *'  he  asked. 
The  father  replied,  *^  From  childhood ;  and  oftimes  it  hath 
cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  water,  to  destroy  him ; 
but  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us,  and 
help  us." 

''If  /^u  canst  believe!''  answered  Jesus,  ''all  things  are 
possible  to  hiin  that  belieoeth."  And  then  the  poor,  helpless 
father  broke  out  into  that  cry,  uttered  by  so  many  millions 
since,  and  which  is  so  deeply  applicable  to  an  age  like  our 
own,  wanting  in  that  faith  which  apprehends  Grod  in  all 
His  divine  fullness,  ^^Lord,  I  believe!  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief!" During  this  short  conversation  the  crowd  were 
gathering  more  and  more,  so  Jesus,  turning  to  the  sufferer, 
said,  "  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out 
of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him."  A  yet  wilder  cry  and 
more  fearful  convulsions  followed  the  Saviour  s  words,  and 
then  the  child  lay  on  the  ground  still  as  death.  Some  said, 
"  he  is  dead."  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  amid 
the  astonished  multitude,  restored  the  boy  to  his  father,  cahn 
and  cured. 

Jesus  had  now  reached  the  northern  limits  of  the  Holy 
Laud,  and  from  this  j)lace  began  to  turn  His  steps  toward 
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Jerusalem,  where  the  last  tragic  scenes  in  His  eventful  life 
were  so  soon  to  be  enacted.  Mark  tells  us  that  His  return 
journey  was  designedly  secret  and  secluded,  and  possibly 
not  along  the  public  roads,  but  rather  through  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  upper  Galilee  to  the  westward  of  the  Jordan. 
From  this  time  forward  the  constant  theme  of  his  teaching 
was  his  approaching  passion. 

And  so  we  passed  on  out  of  CaBsarea  Philippi,  and  com- 
menced climbing  the  rugged  sides  of  Hermon.  Just  above 
the  town  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  in  the  Land  of 
Sacred  Story.  Perched  upon  the  rocKy  cliff,  fully  1,000  feet 
above  Banias^  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  castle.  These  ruins 
are  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  and  exhibit  every  variety 
of  architecture  from  the  Phoenician  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  beveled 
stones  showing  that  its  massive  foundations  were  laid  by  the 
PhcBnicians.  The  ornamentation  is  in  many  places  elaborate 
and  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  walls  and  gate-ways  are  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  ruins  are  about  300  yards 
long,  and  about  100  yards  wide,  and  while  much  of  the 
structure  has  tumbled  down,  sufficent  remains  to  show  its 
original  grandeur.  There  is  no  history  of  the  castle  reach- 
ing back  beyond  the  Crusades.  It  figures  largely  in  the 
wars  between  the  Saracens  of  Damascus  and  the  Templars 
of  Jerusalem.  As  it  commanded  the  caravan  road  from  the 
Htdeh  and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  over  Hermon  to  Damas- 
cus and  the  east,  it  must  always  have  been  a  place  of  great 
importance. 

But  we  are  now  ascending  the  Sacred  Mountain,  made  so 
by  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  Hermon  is  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  east  of  Mt.  Lebanon, 
and  adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan.  It  stands  at  the 
southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon range.  It  is  10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  beautiful  mountain  in  the 
Holy  Land.  We  saw  its  snow-clad  summit  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  in  our  approach  to  Joppa,  when  first  we  entered 
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the  land.  We  had  looked  at  it  from  the  height  above  Shiloh, 
from  the  hill  tops  of  Dothau,  from  Gilboa,  from  Nazareth, 
from  Tabor,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Sidou,  and  Tyre,  firom 
Carmel,  and  from  fifty  other  places  of  the  Sacred  Land. 

On  which  particular  spur  of  Hermon  the  transfiguration 
scene  took  place  is  not  known,  but,  from  the  lay  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  must  have  occurred  on  one 
of  the  south-eastern  slopes.    There  are  many  grand  hills 
here  lifting  their  graceful  cones  fully  five  thousand  feet  over 
the  plain  and  waters  of  Merom.    From  the  summit  of  these 
hills  the  sight  is  inexpressibly  grand.    The  whole  land  to  the 
south  and  to  the  east  lays  spread  out  at  your  feet.    And  in 
this  clear  Syrian  atmosphere  one  can  see  great  distances. 
We  could  look  right  over  the  Galilean  hills  down  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  could  see  Sidon,  Tyre 
and  Carmel  on  the  west ;  Tabor,  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  the  nearer  waters  of  Merom,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Great  Ghor  beyond  to  the  south;  the  mountains  of  Moab 
and  Gilead  and  the  rich  pasture  lands  of  Bashaii  to  the 
south-east ;  the  great,  and  almost  boundless  plain  of  Damas- 
cus to  the  east,  the  rivers  Abana  and   Pharpar  winding 
through  it  like  threads  of  silver ;  and  to  the  north  the  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.    It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  and  as  we  looked  upon 
it,  we  inwardly  repeated,  "Stay  Thy  hand.  Lord,"  for  some- 
how there  was  such  a  glory  in  our  soul  that  we  hardly  knew 
whether  we  were  on  earth  or  in  heaven.     Certain  it  is  we 
never  seemed  so  near  heaven  before,  nor  did  we  ever  have 
such  wrapped  visions  on  earth. 

Somewhere  on  these  dewy  summits,  cool  and  fresh  with 
the  breath  of  the  snow-clad  heights  above  them,  the  blessed 
Son  of  God,  at  the  close  of  the  day  with  its  incessant  toil, 
led  up  His  three  chosen  disciples  from  the  burning  heat  of 
the  plam  to  be  with  Him  in  the  mountain  apart  by  them- 
selves.  It  WW  the  evening  hour  when  he  ascended,  and  as 
u^fJ^?  the  hill-slope  with  those  three  chosen  witnesses 
-    the  Sons  of  Thunder  and  the  Man  of  Rock  "-doubt- 
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less  a  solemn  gladness  filled  His  owp  seal ;  a  sense  not  only 
of  the  heavenly  calm  which  that  solitary  communion  with 
His  heavenly  Father  would  breathe  upon  the  spirit,  but  still 
more  than  this,  a  sense  that  He  would  be  supported  for  the 
coming  hour  by  ministrations,  not  of  earth,  and  illuminated 
with  a  light  which  needed  no  aid  from  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars. 
He  went  up,  as  we  believe,  to  make  a  revelation  of  His  glory 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  to  confirm  them  in  their  con- 
fessed faith  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  they, 
haply,  having  seen  His  glory  —  the  glory  of  the  only  Begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  —  their  faith  might 
not  only  be  strengthened  and  confirmed,  but  their  hearts 
fortified  to  witness  unshaken  the  shameful  insults  and  uq- 
speakable  humiliation  of  the  cross.  There,  then.  He  knelt 
and  prayed!  Oh  this  Man  of  Sorrows  and  of  prayers  1  Just 
think  of  it — the  Sinless  One  bowed  with  His  face  to  the 
earth  in  humble  prayer  I  Somehow,  •  we  felt  depressed  in 
soul  when  we  contemplated  that  all-night  prayer  on  the  bleak 
mountain  above  Capernaum,  but  then  the  choice  He  was 
about  to  make  of  His  twelve  apostles  may  have  filled  His 
soul  with  anxiety;  we  followed  Him  to  the  lonely  desert 
mountain  after  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  5,000,  and  felt 
that  He  needed  special  guidance  to  avert  the  calamity  that 
might  befall  the  cause,  if  by  force  the  people  made  Him  the 
Leader  in  the  restoration  of  the  nation's  ancient  glory  and 
power ;  but  here,  amid  the  opening  heavens,  if  ever  He  was 
justified  to  lay  aside  the  garments  of  prayer,  and  put  on  the 
robes  of  rejoicing,  it  would  be  at  this  time,  when  the  inner 
glory  of  the  very  throne  of  Gk)d  was  about  to  cover  the 
mountain.  Oh  what  an  example!  What  a  lesson  I  My 
soul,  let  it  be  so,  when  the  angels  of  God  are  sent  to  welcome 
thy  servant  home,  they  may  find  him  bowed  in  prayer  or  on 
some  mission  of  mercy  to  his  fellow  men.  He  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  as  He  prayed  He  was  elevated  far  above  the  in- 
cessant toil  and  misery  of  the  world  which  had  rejected  him. 
And  as  he  prayed,  a  strange  glory  came  upon  him,  and  He 
was  transfigured  before  them,  and  His  countenance  shone 
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with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  His  gar- 
ments became  white  as  the  dazzling  snow-fields  above  them. 
In  short,  He  was  enwrapped  in  such  a  halo  of  glistening 
brillancy  —  such  divine  radiance  surrounded  Him  —  that  the 
the  light,  the  snow,  the  lightning  are  the  only  things  to 
which  the  Evangelists  can  compare  that  celestial  lustre. 
And,  lo  I  two  figures,  in  heavenly  garments,  are  by  his  side 
—  they  are  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  one  the  representative  of 
the  law,  the  other  of  the  prophets.  And  what  can  be  their 
conversation  P  Do  they  talk  about  the  failure  of  the  law,  or 
the  ingratitude  with  which  the  people  received  the  prophets  ? 
Ah,  no !  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Mighty  One  was  gird- 
ing Himself  for  the  work  of  death  I  They  spake  of  His  de- 
cease so  soon  to  be  accomplished  at  Jerusalem.  Of  TTiTn  who 
was  about  to  come  "  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah,"  "  glorious  in  His  apparel,  traveling  in  the  greatness 
of  His  strength  !"  Who  should  tread  the  winepress  of  sor- 
row alone,  with  none  of  the  people  with  Him,  but  with  their 
blood  sprinkled  upon  His  garments. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  fuller  narrative  of  Luke,  that  the  three 
disciples  did  not  witness  the  commencement  of  this  marvel- 
ous transfiguration.  While  Jesus  was  bowed  in  prayer,  they 
slept,  overcome  no  doubt,  by  the  weary  toil  and  heat  of  the 
day.  They  were  "weighed  down"  with  sleep  through  His 
transfiguration  on  Hermon,  as  afterwards  through  his  ag- 
onizing sorrow  in  Gethsemane.  But,  suddenly  starting  into 
full  wakefulness,  they  saw  and  heard.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  shedding  an  intense  gleam  over  the  mountain 
foliage,  shone  the  glorified  form  of  their  Lord.  Beside  Him, 
in  the  same  flood  of  heavenly  glory,  were  two  majestic  forms, 
clad  in  garments  of  light  —  Moses  and  Elijah.  And  the 
three  engaged  in  conversation —  about  the  coming  decease  at 
Jerusalem,  about  which  Jesus  had  forewarned  them  in  the 
plain  below. 

What  a  scene  for  the  wondering  disciples  to  look  upon ! 
What  could  have  been  their  thoughts?  How  could  their 
thoughts  find  expression  in  words  ?      And  it  was  not  until 
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the  splendid  vision  began  to  fade  and  the  majestic  visitants 
were  about  to  be  separated  from  their  Lord,  that  even  the 
ever-ready  Peter  could  formulate  his  thoughts  into  words. 
Anxious  to  delay  their  presence  in  the  overshadowing  bright- 
ness of  the  cloud,  amazed,  startled,  transported,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said  or  how  he  said  it,  not  knowing  that 
Calvary  would  be  a  spectacle  infinitely  more  transcendant 
than  Hermon,  not  realizing  that  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  now  fulfilled,  not  comprehending  that  his  Lord  was 
unspeakably  greater  than  the  law-giver  of  Sinai,  or  the 
prophet  of  Carmel,  Peter  exclaimed,  ''  Master,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here !  And  let  us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for 
Thee,  and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elias,''  and  well  does 
the  Evangelist  add,  ^'  not  knowing  what  he  said,"  for  had 
the  tabernacles  been  erected  on  Hermon,  there  would  have 
been  no  cross  erected  on  Calvary;  no  triumph  over  death  at 
the  resurrection,  and  no  ascension  from  Olivet  into  heaven 
to  be  our  eternal  High  Priest  and  Advocate  I  But  it  was  not 
for  Peter  to  construct  the  universe  for  his  personal  gratifica- 
tion. He  had  to  learn  (as  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber in  our  moments  of  exhaultation)  the  meaning  of  Calvary 
no  less  than  that  of  Hermon.  Not  in  a  cloud  of  glory  or 
chariot  of  fire,  or  even  by  the  hands  of  angels  was  Jesus  to 
pass  away  from  them ;  not  between  Moses  and  Elijah,  but 
between  two  malefactors,  who  "  were  crucified  with  Him,  on 
either  side  one,"  was  he  to  enter  the  realms  of  glory.  But 
just  now  waves  of  glory  were  rolling  over  Hermon — would 
that  the  heaven-privileged  disciples  had  drank  so  deep  of  it 
that  neither  Gtethsemane's  sorrow,  nor  the  dread  frowns  in 
the  high  priest's  palace,  nor  the  darker  scenes  of  the  cruci- 
fixion had  moved  them.  But  this  was  their  day.  A  cloud 
of  light,  a  Shechinah  of  radiance,  overshadowed  them,  and  a 
voice  from  out  of  it  uttered,  "This  is  My  beloved  Son;  hear  Him." 
Awful  words  ;  and  yet  full  of  grace  and  truth — a  wonderful 
attestation  of  their  own  confession  made  in  the  plan  below. 
The  glory  and  the  occasion  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood. 
Tlie  amazed  disciples  fall  prostrate,  and  bury  their  faces  in 
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their  hands  upon  the  ground.  When  recovered  from  the 
overwhelming  shock  of  that  awful  voice,  and  of  that  enfold- 
ing light,  they  summoned  courage  to  raise  their  eyes,  they 
found  that  all  was  over.  The  bright  cloud  had  suddenly 
vanished ;  the  lightning-like  gleams  of  shining  countenances 
and  dazzling  robes  had  passed  away ;  they  were  again  alone 
with  Jesus,  and  only  the  bright  stars  from  out  of  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  a  Syrian  sky  rained  their  quiet  luster 
on  the  mountain  slopes.  And  after  their  Lord  had  touched 
them  and  said,  "Arise,  and  be  not  afraid,''  the  new-bom  day 
of  a  strange  experience  dawned  upon  them. 

Each  act  performed  by  our  blessed  Savior  was  marked  by 
its  own  peculiar  significance  and  importance.  So  also  of 
everything  He  taught,  and  while  all  He  did  or  said  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  true  believer,  the  close  student  of  the  Bible  will 
have  his  attention  drawn  to  three  important  eras  or  epochs. 
1.  His  baptism.  2.  His  transfiguration,  and  3,  His  cruci- 
fixion. By  the  first  He  seems  to  have  been  inducted  into 
his  office  as  the  Messiah.  It  was  then  the  Spirit  descended 
and  rested  upon  Him,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  said,  "  This 
is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  His  trans- 
figuration formed  the  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  His 
eventful  life  and  teachings.  As  Moses  and  Elias  had  there 
and  then  talked  with  Him  of  the  death  He  was  shortly  after 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  so  from  that  time  forward  He 
began  to  speak  of  His  sufferings  and  death  and  teach  that 
the  predicted  Kingdom  was  to  be  set  up  by  means  of  those 
sufferings  and  of  that  death.  Thenceforth  He  taught  that 
He  was  to  fulfill  in  Himself  those  affecting  descriptions  of 
the  prophet,  "He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and  cut 
off  from  the  land  of  the  living."  Then  His  agony  in  the 
garden,  the  subsequent  crucifixion,  burial,  resurrection  and 
ascension  accomplished  what  had  been  taught  in  both  the 
first  and  second  periods  of  His  ministry. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  will  note  that  at  His 
baptism  the  Spirit  and  a  voice  came,  at  His  transfiguration 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  a  voice  came,  atid  in  His  agony  in  the 
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Gkurden,  angels  but  no  voice  came.  In  all  these  there  was  a 
deep  and  awful  significance,  the  full  meaning  of  which  eter- 
nity alone  will  be  able  to  disclose  to  the  redeemed  child  of 
God. 

One  thing  more.  We  who  like  to  get  upon  these  mounts 
of  transfiguration,  and  build  tabernacles  for  ourselves  to  be 
alone  with  God,  will  do  well  to  remember  Peter's  own  words 
as  a  testimony  to  the  "  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,''  which 
he  counted  as  more  convincing  than  what  he  had  '*  seen  and 
heard  in  the  Holy  Mount."  What  a  testimony  to  the  written 
Word  !  Why,  did  you  ever  think,  when  God  himself  spoke 
from  heaven  at  the  transfiguration  to  confirm  the  authority 
of  Christ,  He  said  nothing  new,  but  only  quoted  Scripture,  a 
significant  three-fold  quotation,  a  fragment  of  it  from  each 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  ^^  the  law, 
the  prophets  and  the  psalms,"  as  if  to  show  the  divine  author- 
ity of  every  part  ?  And  this  the  humblest  of  Grod's  children 
can  put  as  a  pillow  under  his  head  and  soundly  sleep  upon  its 
three  thousand  promises,  not  one  of  which  has  ever  failed  I 
0  blessed  be  God  for  such  a  salvation;  for  such  a  rich 
legacy ;  for  such  gracious  assurances  of  final  victory  over  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

And  yet,  with  tears  of  gratitude  filling  our  eyes,  we  bless 
Qod  we  have  been  permitted  to  look  upon  this  mountain ;  to 
climb  its  rugged  sides ;  to  review  its  glory :  to  look  down 
from  its  heights  upon  the  magnificent  scenery  spread  out 
below,  and  to  look  up  into  the  heavens,  intx)  which,  0  child 
of  sorrow  and  of  trial,  you  shall  enter  in  triumph  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  while  shining  ranks  of  angels, 
extending  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the  very  throne  of 
Qod,  shall  welcome  you  home  —  to  the  eternal  habitations  I 

The  scenery  on  this  mountain  is  exceedingly  fine.  The 
foliage,  drenched  by  the  dews  of  Hermon,  glistens  and  scin- 
tillates in  the  sunlight ;  the  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  enchant- 
ing—  a  perfect  elixir  of  life;  the  song  of  the  beautiful 
plumaged  birds  is  like  the  music  of  angels,  and  the  holy 
place,  and  every  object  upon  the  landscape,  seems  like  the 
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benedictions  of  heaven.  Truly  Qod  has  added  a  special 
charm  to  this  mountain,  for  there  are  no  more  lovely,  seques- 
tered spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  these  enchanting 
vales,  and  delis,  and  hills  gracefully  sloping  down  to  the 
plains  below.  How  fitting  that  the  Jordan,  hallowed  by  so 
many  sacred  associations,  should  find  its  sources  amid  such 
scenes  I 

We  crossed  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000 
feet,  while  the  main  cone,  to  the  left  of  us,  towered  some 
3,000  feet  abov«  us.  With  delight  we  gazed  upon  this  prince 
of  mountains,  and  rejoiced  at  having  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  crossing  the  place  around  which  cluster  so  many  his- 
torical associations.  Upon  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes 
of  Hermon  many  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  dwelt,  and 
went  after  the  gods  of  the  people,  and  thus  sinned  against 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  brought  misery  and  ruin  upon  them- 
selves, for  upon  this  mountain  were  the  "high  places"  of 
Baal,  for  even  at  this  day  are  curious  and  interesting  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  massive  hewn  stones,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
circular  wall.  This  evidently  was  one  of  those  "  high  places  " 
where  the  heathen  inhabitants  from  Lebanon  and  fromlturea 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  worship,  and  no  doubt  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  imitation  of  them,  set  up  their  idolatrous 
vrorship  "  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill." 
In  two  passages  of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal- 
Hermon,  and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is 
that  Baal  was  here  worshipped. 

We  toiled  on  all  the  morning  over  the  rocks  and  wild 
wastes  until  we  reached  an  elevation  where  the  snow  fields 
came  down  to  the  bridle-path.  It  was  a  new,  strange 
experience.  At  Csesarea  Philippi  it  was  August  heat — 
here  we  shivered  with  the  cold  wrapped  in  our  overcoats. 
But  even  up  here,  under  the  very  edge  of  the  snow-belt,'* 
we  came  upon  a  village  clinging  to  the  sides  of  Hermon. 
Its  houses  were  all  built  of  stone,  and  its  people  proved  to 
be  the  most  hospitable  of  any  yet  met.  Indeed,  they  must 
have  seen  us  from  afar,  for  long  before  we  arrived  at  the 
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place, 'or  even  saw  it,  several  men  met  us,  and  offered  us 
fresh  milk  to  drink,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  village, 
its  only  open  square  was  thronged  with  people  who  received 
us  with  every  demonstration  of  gladness  and  welcome,  and 
constrained  us  to  stop.  So  we  dismounted  and  took  dinner 
with  them.  While  we  were  eating,  the  people  gathered, 
many  of  the  women  bringing  dishes  of  milk  and  felt  hurt 
because  w^e  could  not  drink  it  all.  They  acted  as  if  it  were 
an  honor  to  have  us  drink  from  their  dishes.  They  would 
accept  no  money  for  their  generous  hospitality,  but,  as  at 
many  other  places,  were  not  averse  to  backsheesh. 

Refreshed,  and  gladdened  in  heart  for  such  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness,  we  resumed  our  journey,  ascending  still 
higher  altitudes.  At  one  point  in  our  ascent,  we  passed  a 
lateral  cone  of  the  mountain  to  our  right,  around  the  base  of 
which  were  great  quantities  of  basalt  rocks,  black  as  coal, 
and  different  from  the  bluish  gray  stone  of  Hermon,  and  the 
cone  itself  looked  like  an  extinct  volcano.  Surely,  at  some 
time  in  the  ages  past,  fires  belched  forth  from  this  spur  of 
Hermon,  and  lighted  up  the  great  plains  of  Iturea  and 
Damascus. 

Having  gained  the  summit,  we  took  our  farewell  look  (for 
the  present)  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  passed  down  on  the 
other  side  into  the  land  of  Syria.  This  is  the  land  whose 
people  were  such  an  annoyance  to  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Elisha.  Over  this  very  mountain  summit  its  ancient  kings 
led  their  armies  to  war  against  Samaria.  What  multitudes 
the  renowned  Ben-hadad  must  have  assembled,  and  with 
flying  banners  and  gleaming  spears,  descended  to  the  siege 
of  Samaria,  in  the  awful  famine  of  which  mothers  devoured 
their  own  children.  With  what  spirited  haste  the  special 
army  sent  out  to  capture  Elisha  must  have  passed  over  these 
heights,  and  down  into  Dothan,  where  they  were  smitten 
with  blindness,  and  led  to  Samaria,  ten  miles  away,  by  the 
very  man  they  were  sent  to  take.  Our  heart  was  touched  as 
we  thought  of  the  little  captive  maid  being  carried  over  this 
mountain  down  into  Damascus,  where  she  became  the  serv- 
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ant  of  Naaman's  wife,  and,  notwitbBtandiiig  she  Was  a 
prisoner  of  war,  sweetly  and  in  childish  confidence  told  of 
the  prophet  (Elisha)  in  Samaria  who  could  cure  her  master 
of  his  leprosy,  and  how  that  great  general  by  the  mere  word 
of  the  child  hastened  to  Samaria  to  be  cleansed  of  his  disease. 
That  touching  story  and  how  Naaman  was  healed,  not  only 
in  body,  but  soul  as  well,  is  familiar  to  every  Bible  reader. 
It  was  toward  this  land  that  King  Joash  was  commanded  to 
shoot,  from  the  open  window  of  the  room  in  which  grand  old 
Elisha  lay  dying,  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  1  It 
was  over  this  old  Roman  road,  years  later,  that  Saul, 
''bi*eathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,**  with  his  pockets  stuflfed  full  of  letters 
from  the  high  priest,  passed  in  hot  haste  to  Damascus  on  his 
errand  of  persecution.  Surely  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
fancy  to  picture  every  mile  of  the  way  filled  with  thrilling 
historic  incidents  we  have  not  space  here  to  enumerate. 

After  a  long  weary  ride,  and  shriveled  with  the  bitter 
wind  which  blew  from  the  snow  fields  above  us,  we  .suddenly 
came  to  the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill,  so  steep,  as  we  looked 
down  into  the  awful  chasm,  we  thought  the  bottom  was 
dropped  out  of  the  earth.  Passing  down  the  winding  bridle- 
path, we  came,  very  unexpectedly,  upon  a  charming  little 
paradise  of  a  village  located  in  a  picturesque  valley  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  grove  of  Lombardy  poplars.  We  were  charmed 
by  its  singing'  birds  and  flowing  streamlets.  How  beauti- 
ful I  What  magnificent  views  of  the  north-eastern  sides  of 
Herraon !  Here,  under  the  very  shadows  of  this  grand 
mountain,  were  the  birth-places — the  head  waters  of  the 
Pharper  !  We  never  looked  into  babbling  brook  or  mountain 
stream  so  unutterably  clear  !  How  these  sparkling  waters 
brought  to  mind  Naaman's  reply  to  Elisha:  "Are  not 
Abana  and  Pharper,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel?"  We  followed  the  Pharper  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  for  about  three  miles.  The  scenery  was 
grand.  On  either  side  of  the  stream  beetling  cliffs  towered 
a  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  in  many  places  hung  over  our 
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bridle-path,  a  place  of  eternal  gloom  and  shadows.  At  length 
the  hills  receded  and  we  came  out  into  a  beautiful,  broad 
plain  stretcliing  to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  This  was  the 
Iturea  of  our  Saviour's  time,  and  the  hills  of  Bashan  are  in 
plain  view  to  the  south.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  pasture 
excellent,  watered  abundantly  by  this  branch  of  the  Pharper, 
and  sheep  by  the  thousand  grazed  upon  the  far-stretching  un- 
dulations. Luke  tells  us  that  Philip  was  ''  tetrarch  of  Iturea 
and  the  regan  of  Trachonities,"  illustrating  the  correctness 
of  the  Gospel  history,  for  collateral  history  shows  that  Philip 
was  tetrarch,  as  stated,  only  a  short  time  and  at  that  junc- 
ture of  Roman  affairs,  giving  a  true  test  of  the  Gh)8pel  his- 
torical accuracy^  Iturea  is  a  Greek  name,  and  this  plain 
had  a  history  long  before  the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or 
the  advent  of  the  Greeks.  This  little  province  belonged  to 
Jetur  (Gen.,  25:  15),  the  sou  of  Ishmael.  In  after  years, 
when  the  Israelites  had  settled  in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  the  Ishmaelites  — 
Hagarites,  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  ''dwelt  in  the  land, 
and  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto  Baal  Hermon.'*  Some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  this  plain  for  pasture-lands  may  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  cattle  it  sustained,  for  we  are 
told  that  in  this  war  the  children  of  Manasseh  took  as  the 
spoils  of  war  50,000  camels,  and  250,000  sheep. 

After  leaving  the  Pharper,  the  general  features  of  the 
ground  materially  changed.  Here  and  there  jagged  rocks 
came  to  the  surface.  In  some  places  they  were  heaped  up  in 
huge  piles  (by  nature),  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  the 
ground  rising  into  elevations  smooth  and  barren,  thence 
flowing  down  into  fruitful  soil,  and  on  down  into  swamps 
overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  weeds.  Thus  we  passed 
through  swales  and  over  naked,  ledge-covered  hills  for  a 
great  distance,  until  night  overtook  us.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  to  see  the  sun  sink  behind  snow-covered  Hermon, 
which  was  now  to  the  west  of  us,  and  the  after-glow,  and 
long  twilight  which  followed,  for,  no  doubt,  the  sun  was  an 
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hour  high  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  mountain  when 
it  disappeared  from  our  view. 

It  now  seemed  as  if  our  experience  on  the  night  we  rode 
through  the  Plain  of  Merom  was  to  be  repeated.  We  urged 
on  our  tired  horses.  The  light  of  evening  gradually  faded 
from  the  sky,  and  darkness  closed  in  upon  us,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  single  light  in  sight.  Fortunately  we  had  a  well- 
beaten  path,  and  the  swales  were  dry,  and  the  swarthy  faces 
that  passed  us  in  the  gloaming  of  evening  offered  no  vio- 
lence. It  was  nearly  nine  o*clock  before  the  friendly  lights 
of  Keffr-Hauvoar  came  to  view,  and  these  only  for  a  moment, 
when  all  was  darkness  again.  But  we  rode  on  in  that  direc- 
tion for  nearly  an  hour  more.  When  we  reached  the  place, 
we  found  all  had  retired.  With  fear  and  anxiety  we 
stumbled  about  its  narrow  streets  in  the  dark,  seeking  food 
and  shelter.  At  length  one  of  the  gates  ventured  to  open 
just  wide  enough  to  raise  our  sinking  hopes,  when  slam,  it 
went  shut,  and  the  key  rattled  in  the  lock.  Having  passed 
through  the  place  without  success,  we  had  about  concluded 
to  pass  the  night  near  a  pile  of  logs,  by  the  side  of  the  bridle- 
path, when  Afellahen  came  out  and  offered  us  his  hospitality. 
We  were  very  glad  to  accept,  and  followed  him  to  his  en- 
closure. The  houses  in  this  section  are  square,  with  the 
usual  court-yard  inside.  The  house  in  which  we  passed  the 
night,  had  three  of  its  four  sides  devoted  to  goats  and  cattle. 
We  were  shown  to  the  only  living  compartment  which  the 
host  vacated  for  our  comfort.  It  consisted  of  a  single  room, 
with  not  a  window  in  it — the  only  opening  being  the  door. 
However,  it  was  a  shelter  from  the  cold  night  air,  and  we 
were  grateful  for  even  such  as  it  was.  Our  host  and  his  wife 
proved  to  be  a  young  couple,  and  they  cheerfully  turned 
themselves  out  of  their  home,  and  passed  the  night  in  one  of 
the  compartments  used  for  herds.  This  illustrated,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  scene  in  Bethlehem,  where  Mary  and 
Joseph  passed  the  night  in  the  stalls  of  the  herds.  They 
were  real  hospital,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
minister  to  our  comfort. 
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A  hasty  supper  of  rice,  and  we  retired,  not,  however,  to 
sleep  as  we  soon  found  to  our  discomfort,  for  fleas  bit  us  by 
the  thousands.  In  the  morning  our  persons  were  scarlet 
from  the  bites  of  these  pests.  We  had  experienced  incon- 
venience from  them  at  Tiberias,  and  in  ^'the  black  tents  of 
Eedar,**  but  this  was  simply  horrible  I  When  the  morning 
dawned  we  were  as  glad  to  depart  as  the  night  before  to 
find  shelter. 

The  place  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a  side-hill  over- 
looking a  green,  fertile  valley,  and  is  said  to  be  the  burial 
place  of  Nimrod.  Passing  out  of  Keffr-Hauwar^  we  presently 
crossed  another  branch  of  the  Pharper  near  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge.  The  route  to-day  was  over  a  rolling  country, 
for  the  most  part  barren  and  rocky.  Also  we  noticed  a  sin- 
gular absence  of  flowers. 

At  length,  reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  great  plain 
of  Damascus  was  spread  out  before  us,  stretching  away  to 
the  south  and  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  —  a  grand, 
magnificent,  sight.  At  the  foot  of  this  long  hill  we  crossed  a 
third  branch  of  the  Pharper.  This  one  flowed  down  from 
the  west  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,  while  the  other  two  came  from 
Hermon.  It  was  observable  that  all  these  streams  were 
remarkably  clear  and  sparkling,  and  had  green  fringes  of 
the  beautiful  Lombardy  poplars  —  a  charming  sight.  It  is  a 
living  reality  — 

Rivers  are  gliding  'mid  unfading  trees. 
Songs  of  the  blessed  are  borne  on  the  breeze, 
Glory-gilt  mountains  resplendent  are  seen, 
Valleys  and  hills  clad  in  Eden -like  green. 

Crossing  the  stream,  we  came  upon  a  good  carriage  road, 
and  a  few  miles  farther  on  we  crossed  a  spur  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  could  look  down 
into  Damascus — ten  miles  away !  It  was  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  city  is  located  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  great 
plain,  known  as  the  Plain  of  Damascus,  and  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  groves,  making  a  striking  contrast 
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with  the  parched  and  barren  desert  stretching  away  on  all 
sides  The  roofs  of  the  more  prominent  buildings,  and 
domes,  and  the  white  minarets  of  the  mosques  sparkled  and 
flashed  through  the  green  foliage  under  the  noon-tide  sun, 
as  it  shone  through  this  Syrian  atmosphere  of  unfathomable 
blue,  the  very  sight  of  which  ravaged  the  eye  with  delight, 
for  it  presented  a  picture  of  oriental  loveliness  beyond  tongue 
or  pen  to  describe.  We  could  hardly  realize  or  believe  it 
possible  that  from  the  heights  of  Anti-Lebanon,  we  were  now 
looking  down  upon  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  described  as  the  pearl  of  the  east,  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  through  which  rivers  of  delight  roll  amid  nectar  and 
orange  blossoms,  giving  perpetual  freshness  to  trees,  and 
grass,  and  flowers !  Of  which  even  Mohammed,  when  he 
first  came  in  sight  of  it,  refused  to  enter,  saying  that  man 
had  but  one  Paradise,  and  that  was  above. 

It  was  probably  somewhere  in  the  road  where  we  now 
stand  gazing  dowi^  into  Damascus  where  Saul  (Paul)  was 
stricken  down  by  a  bright  light  from  heaven,  while  on  his 
way  to  persecute  the  Lord's  people.  "And  as  he  journeyed, 
he  came  near  Damascus  ;  and  suddenly  there  shined  around 
him  a  light  from  heaven ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
Me  ?  "  And  from  this  place  he  was  led  into  the  city,  ten  miles 
distant,  by  his  companions. 

Descending  into  the  beautiful  plain,  we  rode  on  amid 
grain  fields  for  three  mortal  hours  under  the  burning  Syrian 
sun.  Distances  are  so  deceiving,  we  thought  we  were  right 
upon  the  city,  while  yet  miles  away.  But  at  length  we  came 
to  its  suburbs.  And  what  a  strange  sight !  Outside  of  its 
walls  for  great  distance,  were  countless  graves  —  a  vaster  city 
of  the  dead.  Millions  must  be  buried  here.  What  a  com- 
mentary on  earthly  ambitions ! 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  not  of  stone,  but  great 
square  blocks  of  pressed  earth.  We  could  hardly  believe  our 
eyes,  and  yet  such  was  the  fact.  This  wall,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  not  intended  for  a  defence,  but  a  protection  to 
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the  beaatifal  gardens  inside.  Passing  through  the  gate,  we 
began  to  hear  the  murmur  of  water  and  the  splash  of  foun- 
tains, while  great  avenues  of  trees  and  shrubbery  gladdened 
our  tired  eyes,  the  waving  foliage  casting  a  grateful  shade 
over  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Damascus— Its  Fabcikatikg  Sights— Abilbkb—Thb  Ox-Gk>Ai>— Baal- 
BBO — Its  Gigaktig  Rnurs— Thb  Lakd  of  thu  Hivitbs — ^A  Striaji 
YiLLAGB — Cbossing  Mt.  Lbbaiton — Bbtbodt. 

Damascus  I  No  city  in  all  the  world,  save  JeruBalem,  pos- 
sesses for  us  the  interest  that  Damascus  does,  and  we  ride 
through  its  richly  shaded  streets  and  amidst  its  cool,  refreshing 
fountains  and  luxuriant  gardens  with  mingled  awe  and  admi- 
ration. How  busy  the  mind  is  on  such  an  occasion — linking 
the  present  with  the  vistas  of  the  great  past.  We  are  now 
riding  along  the  streets  of  the  oldest  known  habitation  of 
man,  reaching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  history.  It  is 
older  than  Abraham,  being  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of 
Noah,  and  there  are  a  number  of  traditions  and  well- 
founded  legends  which  connect  it  with  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
clearly  associated  with  the  lives  of  the  earliest  patriarchs! 
There  is  something  remarkable  about  its  history.  It  was 
built  years  before  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  yet  it  flourishes  to- 
day, while  ages  ago,  the  builders  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  become 
heaps  in  the  desert,  the  dwelling-place  of  wild  beasts,  while 
Damascus  remains  the  most  important  and  flourishing  city 
in  the  East.  Eleazer,  the  trusty  steward  of  Abraham,  was  a 
citizen  of  it  nearly  4,000  years  ago,  and  the  Arabs  maintain 
that  this  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  here  dwelt  Adam  in 
the  infancy  of  the  race,  and  that  in  its  neighborhood  Cain 
slew  his  brother  Abel.  Certain  it  is,  we  have  seen  no  more 
lovely  spot  in  all  our  travels  in  which  so  many  things  unite 
to  answer  the  Bible  description.  And  now  our  eyes  are 
feasted,  in  our  nearer  approaches  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with  long  lanes  of  pleasant  shadows,  which  lay  between  vast 
orchards  of  apricots,  pomegranates,  lemons,  oranges  and  nee- 
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tarines,  whose  blossoms  load  the  air  with  fragrance,  while 
the  cool,  beautiful  waters  gush  and  gleam  and  sparkle  all 
around  us,  from  aqueduct  above  and  rivulet  below,  and  mar- 
ble fountains  in  the  walls — everywhere  it  pours  forth  its  rich 
abundance.  0  how  the  sights  and  sounds  rest  our  weary 
frame,  aching  eyes,  and  fevered  brow,  for  all  day  we  have 
been  riding  over  hills  and  through  the  plain  which  quivered 
under  the  shower  of  sunbeams  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  This 
plain  would  be  a  barren  desert  were  it  not  for  the  streams 
that  flow  through  it.  And  so  it  is  the  magic  touch  of  the 
waters  of  the  Barada^  the  Abana  of  Scripture,  which  has 
caused  the  gardens  to  blossom  in  the  desert,  giving  perpet- 
ual freshness  to  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  so  that  the  city, 
though  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  desert,  is  literally  set  in  a 
sea  of  verdure  and  of  boundless  fertility.  As  we  rode  on 
among  these  gardens  and  fountains  and  odors  of  blossoms, 
for  nearly  every  house  has  its  garden  with  splashing  foun- 
tain and  redolent  orange  and  pomegranate  blossoms,  we 
caught  many  bewildering  glimpses  of  Oriental  life,  such  as 
we  had  seen  nowhere  else.  Here  was  a  little  artificial  lake 
in  a  paved  quadrangle,  with  a  bubbling  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre, wliile  all  around  were  tables  at  which  sat  turbaned 
Turks,  drinking  cool  sherbert  and  smoking  their  nargilehs. 
There  were  cool,  shady  retreats  where  one  could  easily  fancy 
he  heard  'talking  birds  and  singing  trees,"  and  where 
dwelt  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  When  we  reached 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  camels  and  bales  of  mer- 
chandise and  white-clad  turbaned  Nubians  were  scattered 
through  the  open  courts,  and  arcades  of  shops  and  bazaars 
radiated  from  these  courts  Utterly  thronged  with  men  and  wo- 
men, donkeys  and  camels  promiscuously  jostling  each  other. 
At  one  place  we  had  a  glance  through  the  open  portal  of  a 
residence  with  its  sub-tropical  plants,  its  gushing  fountains, 
its  gay  carpets,  and  luxuriant  inmates,  who  reclined  upon 
cushioned  divans  as  they  smoked  their  chibouques.  Long, 
darkened  arcades,  with  their  dazzling  bazaars  on  either 
ride,  stretch  to  our  right  and  left.    As  we  passed  along  to 
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our  Khan  (hotel)  there  was  a  bewildering  sensation  of  having 
suddenly  dropped  from  the  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  nineteenth 
century  into  the  days  when  calphs  reigned  and  genii  talked 
with  common  mortals,  and  Aladdin^s  wonderful  lamp  was 
still  in  existence.  At  the  Khan^  in  the  language  of  our 
dragoman,  we  secured  the  "  best  places,"  brushed  the  '*  dust 
of  travel  *'  from  our  clothes,  generally  reconstructed  ourselves 
in  the  way  of  baths,  refreshments,  and  a  good  night's  rest — 
something  we  had  not  had  for  nearly  a  week. 

There  was  still  time,  in  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon,  and 
the  best  time  of  the  day,  to  go  out  to  a  ridge  that  stretches 
along  the  western  suberbs  of  the  city,  from  which  the  general 
view  of  the  city  and  plain  is  to  be  had.  Damascus  is  fifty 
miles  from  Beyrout,  on  the  Mediterranean,  eighty  miles  from 
Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  has  a  population  variously 
estimated  from  150,000  to  300,000.  It  always  has  been,  and 
is  now,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Syria.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  This  plain  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  were  it  not  watered  by  the  abundant 
streams  from  Hermou  and  Anti-Lebanon,  would  be  a  seath- 
ing  desert,  for  the  sun  pours  down  into  it  out  of  a  cloudless 
sky  as  it  does  into  the  Ghor  of  Galilee  and  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan.  The  BaraJa,  Abana  of  Scripture,  which  has  its  rise 
high  up  on  the  eastern  sides  of  Anti-Lebanon,  suddenly 
bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft  of  the  hill  where  we  now 
stand,  a  clear,  pellucid,  boisterous  stream,  and  flows  through 
the  city.  We  saw  but  this  one  stream,  and  conclude,  when 
Naaman  mentioned  the  Pharpar  and  Abana,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, in  which  he  could  wash  and  be  clean,  he  referred  to 
the  plain,  and  not  city  of  Damascus,  for,  by  no  possiblity 
could  the  Pharper,  described  iu  the  last  chapter,  flow  through 
the  city.  Damascus  is  watered  only  by  the  Barada  or  Abana. 
The  word  Barada  is  Arabic,  and  means  cold — the  cold  river. 
But  what  a  magnificent  view  lies  spread  out  before  us.  On 
the  outer  circle  of  the  plain  just  described  lies  the  barren 
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desert  like  a  boundless  ocean,  its  hot  sands  quiveriug  iu  the 
Bimlight ;  within  this  is  the  great  plain  of  DamascuB  watered 
and  rendered  beautiful  by  streams  which  run  like  silver 
threads  here  and  there  amid  Inxuriaut  fields  and  pasture 
lands.    At  our  feet  lies  the  city,  the  wonder  and  admiration 


of  all  generations.  Ha  masses  of  dark  foliage  roll  like  waves 
among  garden  tracts  of  brilliant  emerald  green,  while  the 
clustering  blossoms  of  the  orange  and  the  pomegranate  lay 
like  flecks  of  foam  and  amber  upon  the  verdant  Bea. 
White  minarets  shot  their  fairy  and  graceful  spires  among 
the  abundant  foliage,  and  the  purple  domes  of  the 
great  mosqnes,  tipped  with  the  golden  crescent,  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  green  foliage  in  wliich  they 
are  embowered.  Over  these  Oriental  cities  there  hangs  no 
black  clond  of  coal  smoke,  and  the  blast  of  furnace  and 
clank  of  hammer  and  the  hum  of  machinery  is  not  heard  in 
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them.  All  is  calm  and  hushed,  and  the  picture  of  this  won- 
derful city  as  it  lies  spread  out  before  us  is  one  which  can 
be  seen  nowhere  else.  No  wonder  Mohammed  thought  it  a 
paradise,  and  would  not  even  go  into  it  lest  he  should  miss 
the  Paradise  above. 

The  following  morning  we  took  a  walk  through  its  streets 
and  bazaars.  Upon  a  closer  inspection,  there  is,  after  all, 
much  that  is  disappointing.  All  these  eastern  cities  are 
seen  to  their  best  advantage  from  a  distance.  Damascus  is 
not  the  city  of  palaces  and  of  Oriental  magnificence  for  which 
it  was  once  famed.  No  vestige  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Sultans,  and  indeed  very  few  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  to  be 
seen.  Other  cities  have  their  ruins,  this  has  none.  There  is 
not  a  single  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  city. 
There  is  no  plan  or  architectural  design  in  the  construction 
of  the  low,  flat-roofed  houses.  Many  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  not  a  few  of  them  dirty.  Even  th^  "  street 
that  is  called  Straight,"  is  such  only  by  courtesy  for  it  winds 
in  and  out  among  the  gardens.  If  the  place  were  stripped 
of  its  natural  beauty  and  its  magnificent  water  supply,  it 
would  differ  nothing  much  from  other  eastern  cities. 

But,  despite  all  these  disappointing  defects,  Damascus  is  a 
quaint,  curious  and  interesting  city.  What  a  wonderful 
history  it  has  had.  From  the  days  of  Abraham  until  now,  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  all  the  East. 
Naaman,  the  captain  of  the  Syrian  host,  whose  leprosy  was 
healed  by  Elisha,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  and  when 
we  behold  the  waters  of  Damascus,  we  no  longer  wonder  that 
he  thought  them  better  than  "  all  the  waters  of  Israel."  His 
house,  now  converted  into  a  leper  hospital,  is  still  shown.  From 
1  Kings,  19 :  15,  we  learn  that  Elijah  came  from  Horeb,  350 
miles  away,  to  Damascus  to  **  anoint  Hazael  tx)  be  king  over 
Syria.'*  Elisha  also,  during  the  sickness  of  Ben-hadad, 
came  to  Damascus.  ^'  And  it  was  told  him  (Ben-hadad)  the 
man  of  Gk)d  is  come  hither,  and  the  king  said  to  Hazael, 
take  a  present  in  thine  hand,  and  go  and  meet  the  man  of 
Qod,  and  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  saying,  shall  I  recover 
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of  this  disease  ?  So  Hazael  went  to  meet  him  and  took  a  pres- 
ent with  him,  even  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus,  forty 
camels'  burden.'*  No  small  gift,  we  should  think.  David, 
at  the  time  the  Syrians  came  to  the  aid  of  Hadadezer  with 
whom  he  was  at  war,  "  slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000  men," 
and  in  consequence  of  this  victory  became  complete  master 
of  the  whole  territory,  and  "  David  put  garrison  in  Syria  of 
Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  of  David,  and 
brought  gifts."  (2  Saml.,  8:  6.)  In  the  Saviour's  time  the 
Christian  church  was  early  planted  here,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  rooting  it  up  that  Saul  of  Tarsus,  armed  with  let- 
ters from  the  high  priests,  was  journeying  along  the  very 
road  over  which  we  have  just  come,  when  the  vision  and  the 
voice  transformed  him  into  Paul,  the  apostle.  Nothing  in- 
vests Damascus  with  so  much  interest  as  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  of  course  we  visited  the  reputed  house  of  Ananias, 
though  only  the  cellar  of  the  original  house  remains.  Our 
dragoman  also  showed  us  the  place  where  Paul  was  let 
down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket  to  escape  the  wrath  of  "  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,"  after  he  had  confounded 
them,  "  proving  that  this  is  the  very  Christ."  But  the  noble 
Apostle  had  done  his  work,  and  for  many  centuries  there- 
after, Damascus  remained  a  Christian  city,  the  great  triple 
minaret  mosque  (the  only  one  we  saw  in  all  our  travels  with 
three  minarets)  was  originally  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
upper  beam  of  one  of  its  portals,  this  well  preserved  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  is  still  to  be  seen  :     "  Thy  Kingdom,  0  Christ, 

18  AN  BVBRLASTINQ    KlNQDOM,  AND  ThY  DOMINION   ENDURETH 

THRonoHODT  ALL  GENERATIONS  !  "  As  WO  read  it,  it  thrilled 
us  as  nothing  had  ever  thrilled  us.  Here  was  a  blazing  wit- 
ness pointing  to  the  past  and  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  when 
Moslem  power  shall  crumble  to  dust,  and  Mohammedan 
cruelty  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  God  hasten  the 
day. 

The  city  was  long  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who 
in  i)oint  of  rank  was  the  second  in  the  patriarchate  of  Anti- 
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och.  But  in  the  contest  between  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Persians  in  the  seventh  century,  Christianity  began  to  wane, 
and  the  Islamism  was  introduced  soon  afterwards.  It  was 
not  many  centuries  before  Damascus  became  the  seat  of  the 
Caliphate  and  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Though 
it  has  long  since  lost  its  political  influence,  it  is  still  the  great 
seat  of  Moslem  power,  where  the  spirit  of  Islamism  surviyes 
in  its  intensity.  It  is  the  very  furnace  of  Moslem  fanaticism, 
its  inhabitants  surpassing  all  other  Mohammedans  in  their 
intolerance.  The  great  caravans  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca  and 
Bagdad  usually  leave  Damascus  in  January,  and  at  that  time 
the  fanaticism  of  the  population  reaches  its  climax,  and  they 
are  ready  on  the  slightest  provocation  to  show  their  resent- 
ment at  the  presence  of  Christians  in  the  city  of  the  faithful. 
This  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  the  great  event  in  the 
Moslem  calendar.  A  procession  of  thousands  mounted  on 
camels  files  through  the  city,  amid  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  slowly  takes  its  way  toward  Mecca. 
Forty  days  arQ  spent  on  the  journey ;  a  similar  length  of 
time  is  consumed  in  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and 
with  the  forty  days  necessary  for  the  return  trip,  four  months 
are  consumed  in  this  holy  pilgrimage.  But  it  is  the  great 
event  in  the  lives  of  the  pilgrims,  and  he  who  has  been  able 
to  make  it,  ever  after  wears  a  turban  of  green,  the  color  of 
the  prophet,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  all  faithful 
Moslems. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  still  remember  the  horrible 
massacre  of  Christians  which  took  place  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  1860,  instigated  by  the  Druses.  Many  of  the  Christians 
in  the  villages  around  Damascus  took  refuge  in  the  city. 
Shortly  aftewards,  the  Mohammedans  here,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, rose  in  a  body  atid  commenced  a  general  massacre ;  and 
for  three  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  murder.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  3,000  adult  Christians  were 
slain  in  cold  blood,  and  many  of  the  women  and  children 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  rest  escaped  only  through  the 
help  aiforded  by  the  famous  AhdelrKadery   who,    Moslem 
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though  he  was,  thieatened  to  slay  his  co-religionists  uuless 
they  desisted.  To  this  day  many  Damascene  Christians  can 
tell  of  relatives  Avhom  they  lost  at  that  terrible  time ;  yet 
Christianity  still  flourishes  here,  nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver 
workers  of  the  place  being  Christians. 

Damascus  always  has  been  a  great  centre  for  trade.  The 
commerce  of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  east  generally, 
passes  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Palmyra  and  the 
Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre,  says,  *' Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches;  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon,  and  white  wool.*'  The  Damascus  blade  was  manu- 
factured here.  The  steel  was  **  cut  as  fine  as  horse  hair,  and 
interwoven  with  gold  as  flnely  drawn  as  woman's  tresses  ;*' 
then  subject  to  tire,  till  each  metal  became  imbued  with  the 
virtues  of  the  other,  and  the  blade  would  cut  gossamer  as  it 
floated  in  the  air.  But  as  the  name  of  Haladiu  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  terror  of  Christendom,  so  the  Damascene 
blade  has  ceased  to  be  —  it  is  not  made  here  now.  The  silks 
of  Damascus  have  also  had  a  wide  reputation  for  excellence 
of  texture.  The  industry  is  still  carried  on,  the  work  being 
all  done  in  hand  looms.  Grold,  silver  and  copper  utensils  are 
largely  manufactured;  whole  streets  are  given  up  to  these  in- 
dustries ;  all  kinds  of  trappings  for  horses  and  camels,  and 
supplies  in  general  for  the  great  caravans  which  cross  the 
deserts  east  and  south. 

The  great  boast  of.  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 

0 

the  cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  battlements.  One  has 
said,  "  The  spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in  all 
its  streets ;  theii*  fantastic  tales  are  repeated  to  rapt  audi- 
ences in  the  gardens,  and  hourly  exemplified  in  the  streets.'' 
Visited  by  but  few,  Oriental  life  is  here  seen  in  all  its  primi- 
tive glory.  There  is  but  one  Damascus,  and  there  never 
can  be  another.  No  other  city  has  withstood  the  changes 
of  time  as  this  has.  The  Babylonian  and  Persian  sovereigns 
governed  it  for  four  centuries.  It  was  then  conquered  by 
the  Greeks,  who  governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
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The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seveu  ceuturiesi  the  Saracens 
for  four  and  a  half,  and  now  under  the  Turks.  It  has  out- 
lived all  its  conquerors  but  the  last,  and  no  doubt  wiU  yet 
survive  Mohammedanism.  Though  old  as  history  itself,  with 
its  300,000  population,  it  has  the  dew  of  youth  upon  its  brow, 
and  vdll  flourish,  perhaps,  to  the  end  ol  time,  thus  spanning 
the  world's  history. 

Having  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  three  days  here, 
we  bade  farewell  to  Damascus  and  rode  on  our  way  to  Baal- 
bee.  For  several  miles  our  route  lay  through  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Barada  (Abana),  amid  delightful  and  romantic 
scenery.  On  either  side  were  high,  precipitous  cliffs,  which 
shut  out  the  barren  desert  and  enclosed  the  beautiful  Barada. 
Between  these  cliffs  the  river  dashed  in  a  swift  stream  over 
its  rocky  bed,  its  babbling  waters  resounding  through  the 
narrow  strip  of  verdure  along  its  banks.  Within  this,  which 
is  only  a  few  rods  wide,  grew  trees  and  plants  of  every 
variety  with  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  The  fruitful  trees, 
the  fine  orchards  of  figs  and  pomegranate,  the  waving  pop- 
lars on  either  side  and  the  green  grass  were  all  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  barren  hills  which  lie  outside  of  the  river's 
influence.  It  was  like  riding  through  Paradise  with  desola- 
tion in  the  distance.  The  abundant  foliage  cast  a  grateful 
shade  over  the  splendidly  constructed  diligence  road,  which 
runs  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout.  Were  it  not  for  the  shade 
of  these  trees  the  sun,  pouring  down  its  hot  rays  between 
these  cliffs  upon  the  white,  pulverized  stone  in  the  road,  would 
render  traveling  oppressive.  As  it  is,  the  oppressiveness  of 
our  ride  is  relieved  by  the  constant  changing  scenery,  and 
our  ears  charmed  by  the  music  of  the  waters  as  they  hastened 
to  refresh  and  bless  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  we  have 
just  left. 

At  length,  very  much  against  our  inclination,  we  left  this 
charming  little  valley,  which  was  like  a  vision  of  Arcadia, 
and  all  the  afternoon  we  were  climbing  the  desolate  rocks 
and  steep  hills  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  again  upon  the  river,  and  soon  after 
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reached  the  fountain  of  Ain  Fijeh^  the  principal  source  of  the 
Barada.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  full-grown 
river  bursts  out  from  a  cave,  and  wildly  dashes  over  the 
rocks  and  leaps  into  the  valley  below.  Some  idea  of  this 
fountain,  as  it  leaps  into  the  light  of  day,  may  be  formed  by 
its  abundant  flow  of  a  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  and  dis- 
charges with  a  deafening  roar,  which  drowns  all  other  noises. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  charming  sight.  And,  0  what  a  place  to 
sit,  and,  again  and  again,  with  our  tin  cups,  we  lifted  its 
sparkling,  refreshing  water  to  our  parched  lips,  as  we  rested. 

The  valley  here  can  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  yet  is  densely  populated.  Every  few  minutes  we 
passed  a  village  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stream.  The 
ride  too  became  interesting,  for  the  bridle-path  in  its  wind- 
ings along  the  margin  of  the  river,  was  picturesque  indeed, 
new  scenes  constantly  opening  before  us.  And  the  peasantry 
were  leading  their  flocks  and  herds  from  the  mountains  to 
the  valley,  and  the  women  returning  from  the  fields  after 
the  day's  labor,  and  the  maidens  carrying  water.  It  was  a 
quaint  Oriental  picture  of  peaceful  domestic  life,  upon  which 
we  always  loved  to  look. 

As  we  ascended  the  stream,  the  valley  narrowed  up  quite 
fast,  and  the  scenery  became  rugged,  wild  and  grand.  The 
mountains  lifted  their  noble  brows  into  the  evening  sky, 
almost  shutting  out  the  light  of  day.  Every  few  minutes  we 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  Barada  on  rustic  stone  bridges 
built  2,000  years  ago  by  the  Romans,  the  stream  contesting 
the  right  of  way  with  the  foot  path  over  which  we  were 
passing,  which  quite  frequently  was  cut  into  the  ledges,  or 
threaded  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  was  a  grand, 
awful  sight,  these  beetling  cliffs,  rising  out  of  the  valley 
6,000  feet,  almost  perpendicular  into  the  heavens,  casting 
long,*  dark  shadows  over  our  way,  whose  oppressive  gloom 
was  felt  all  the  more  when  every  half  mile  or  so  we  met  these 
dark-featured,  stalwart  children  of  the  desert  armed  to  the 
teeth  — especially  when  they  stopped,  as  they  sometimes  did, 
to  take  a  sharp  look  at  us. 
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Bight  glad  were  we  when,  just,  as  the  san  was  sinking  be- 
hind the  snow-eoFered  peaks  of  Lebanon  (and  this  was  onr 
first  sight  of  them),  to  emerge  from  the  laud  of  eternal  shad- 
ows into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Zebdany^  the  Abilene  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  is  a  delightful  and  well  cultivated  valley 
about  three  miles  wide  aud  some  six  miles  loug,  and  its 
abundaut  gum-cistus  and  wild  flowers,  its  pomegranate  blos- 
soms and  charming  gardens  rendered  the  air  fragrant.  As 
we  rode  on  amid  the  gracious  odors  and  cool  of  eveuing,  all 
dust-covered  and  weary,  and  remembered  the  rugged,  wild 
scenes,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  present  lovliest  of  land- 
scapes, we  lealized  more  than  ever  the  beauty  and  force  of 

the  language  in  these  lines — 

**  He  choee  this  path  for  thee. 
What  need'st  thou  more?    This  sweeter  tnith  to  know. 

That  all  along*  these  strange,  bevrildering  wayB, 
O'er  rocky  steeps  and  where  dark  rivers  flow, 
His  loving  arms  will  bear  thee  'all  the  days.' 
A  few  steps  more  and  thou  thyself  shalt  see 
This  path  is  best  for  thee.** 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  most  fruitful  valleys  in 
Syria.  The  Barada,  here  quite  a  small  stream,  flows 
through  the  plain  in  many  a  curious  winding,  bearing  fertil- 
ity to  every  part.  Abilene  is  mentioned  in  history  as  being 
ruled  over  by  Lysanias,  probably  the  grandfather  of  the  one 
mentioned  in  Luke,  and  was  put  to  death  through  Cleopatra, 
who  wished  to  add  to  her  revenues  from  this  region.  After 
her  death  it  was  given  to  Zenodorous,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
allowed  robbers  to  prowl  over  the  land  for  the  bribes  they 
paid  him.  At  any  rate,  because  he  did  not  keep  it  clear 
from  robbers,  Abilene  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
Herod  the  Great.  At  his  death  it  was  divided,  and  the 
southern  part  given  to  Philip,  but  the  northern  remained  as 
originally,  and  thus  came  under  the  government  of  the 
Lysanias  mentioned  in  Luke  3:1.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Evange- 
list, for  Josephus  calls  it  the  possession  of  Philip,  but  is 
proven  that  Luke  was  correct. 
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We  rode  forward  to  the  village  of  Zebdany  where  we 
stopped  for  the  night.  In  no  place  hitherto  had  we  been 
received  with  greater  reverence  or  entertained  in  a  more  hos- 
pitable manner.  The  people  almost  worshipped  us,  throng- 
ing in  from  every  street  if  but  to  get  a  look  at  the  American 
travelers.  The  present  village  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Abilene,  near  a  remarkable  gorge  called  the  8uk 
Wody  BatadOj  where  the  stream  breaks  down  through  the 
mountain.  The  people  are  simple  and  thrifty,  and  live  in 
better  and  finer  houses  than  the  people  south  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon.  The  melting  snows  of  Anti-Lebanon  send  cool,  re- 
freshing streams  into  the  valleys.  The  lower  hills  are  all 
terraced  and  the  water  is  carried  along  these  terraces  in 
channels  for  irrigation.  Wherever  it  thus  comes  the  hill- 
sides and  the  valleys  blossom  at  their  magic  touch.  The 
wheat  fields  were  green,  and  the  stalks  ready  to  bud  out. 
It  was  a  new,  strange  experience  to  us,  to  see  snow  on  the 
mountains  and  grain  fields  in  the  valley.  Well  up  on  the 
hill-sides  are  extensive  vineyards  and  olive  groves  protected 
by  hedges  and  briar  fences,  while  the  whole  valley  below  is 
like  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  This  is  evidently  a  region  of 
plenty,  and  we  have  seen  no  more  charming  country  than 
lays  spread  out  through  this  plain. 

On  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  above  Zebdany^  near  the 
source  of  the  Barada^  the  tomb  of  Abel  is  pointed  out. 
The  inhabitants  suppose  that  Abel  was  murdered  by  Gain  in 
this  beautiful  valley  of  Abilene.  The  word  Abilene  comes  from 
Abel.  Probably  the  name  thus  derived  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  traditions  of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  place,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  NM  Habil  (tomb  of  Abel).  Of  course  those  who  be- 
lieve these  traditions  must  have  supposed  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  could  not  have  been  far  away.  Probably,  as  some  be- 
lieve, in  the  plain  of  Damascus.  Adam  and  Eve,  so  the 
story  runs,  when  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sad  event, 
recovered  the  body  of  Abel  and  placed  it  in  its  present  ele- 
vated resting  place.    And,  as  they  looked  into  the  face  of 
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Cain's  victim,  it  was  the  first  sight  they  had  of  death. 
There  is  something  charming  about  this  valley  that  makes 
one  half  inclined  to  believe  the  tradition,  for  what  more  fit- 
ting place  for  Abel  to  lead  his  flocks,  or  more  inviting  spot 
than  here,  by  this  sparkling  stream  under  the  rim  of  snow- 
covered  mountains,  for  the  pious  Abel  to  build  his  altar  and 
to  bring  the  best  of  his  flock — ^love  always  brings  the  best  it 
has. 

The  next  morning,  we  rode  up  the  valley  for  several  hours 
through  some  matchless  scenery.  To  our  right  towered  great 
masses  of  rock  which  looked  like  the  ruined  castles  of  an  ex- 
tinct race  of  giants.  The  sky  seemed  to  rest  upon  them  and 
a  few  fleecy  clouds  looked  like  the  drapery  which  concealed 
from  our  vision  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  Celestial 
City.  There  were  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and 
little  rills  came  running  down  to  bless  the  valley  below.  It 
almost  looked  as  if  we  might  see  the  angels  beyond  the 
clouds,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  ancients  imagined 
that  the  seats  of  the  gods  were  in  the  mountains.  As  the 
Mohammedans  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  in 
the  cave  of  the  rock  over  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  in 
Jerusalem,  is  built,  and  that  the  living  can  hold  converse 
with  these  souls,  and  that  every  prayer  offered  in  this  cave  is 
supposed  to  be  granted,  so  this  people  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains and  shout  to  the  departed  spirits  and  think  the  echo  is 
the  answer. 

In  many  places  the  fsUaheens  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
plowing.  Passing  a  patch  of  ground  where  a  dozen  or  more 
were  plowing  we  dismounted  and  ran  up  to  one,  who  at  once 
seemed  to  understand  we  wanted  to  plow,  and  offored  us  his 
ox  goad.  At  first  we  thought  we  could  get  along  without  it, 
but  soon  found  out  that  the  goad  was  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  business  As  we  proceeded  we  found  it  not  only 
necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  constantly  upon  the  plow  to  guide 
it,  for  the  least  inattention  would  cause  it  to  run  out  of  the 
ground,  and  hence  verifying  the  words  of  the  Saviour  about 
putting  our  hands  to  the  plow  and  looking  back,  but  alas  we 
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had  to,  very  much  against  our  feelings,  use  the  goad  to  guide 
the  oxen.  These  fdlaheens  do  not  speak  to  their  teams  as 
we  do.  For  example,  if  they  want  the  team  to  turn  to  the 
off  side  or  from  the  driver,  instead  of  saying  gee!  to  the 
team,  they  goad  the  left  ox.  So  likewise,  if  they  want  to 
turn  to  the  near  side  or  toward  the  driver,  instead  of  saying 
haw  !  they  goad  the  right  ox.  The  goad  is  a  rod  six  or  eight 
feet  long  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  in  each  end  and  is  held  in 
the  middle,  the  one  end  being  used  for  the  right  ox  and  the 
other  for  the  left.  As  we  were  thus  plowing,  goading  on  the 
animals  in  full  fellaheen  style,  we  discovered  what  we  had  not 
before  noticed,  that  the  haunches  of  the  poor,  suffering, 
patient  animals  were  bleeding  from  the  frequent  goading. 
The  sight  took  our  zest  for  plowing  all  away,  and  we  quickly 
surrendered  the  goad  to  its  owner.  But  how  forcibly  it  re- 
minded us  of  the  Lord's  words  to  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus, when  He  said  to  him,  ''Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  Me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks," 
that  is  to  say,  against  these  steel  points  in  the  ox  goad. 
And,  notice  the  plural  form  of  the  word,  as  if  Saul  were 
kicking  against  both  points.  These  poor  animals  are  often 
so  severely  goaded  by  these  heartless  wretches,  that,  though 
their  haunches  are  lacerated,  they  often  kick  against  the 
steel  points — the  instruments  of  their  suffering.  No  wOnder 
that  Saul,  "  trembling  and  astonished,"  cried  out,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

We  crossed  the  water-shed  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  5,()00  feet  when  the  whole  Lebanon 
range  (the  highest  peaks  of  which  we  had  seen  the  previous 
evening)  came  into  full  view,  a  mighty  wall  of  dazzling  light, 
with  beautiful  plains  below.  On  the  summit  of  the  chain  of 
hills  we  were  crossing,  was  a  charming  spring  of  remarkably 
clear,  sparkling  water,  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of  the  river 
Leontes.  We  followed  this  stream  for  several  miles,  the 
horses  leaping  its  rocky  bed  several  times.  At  one  place 
there  was  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  It 
was  an  ugly,  formidable  barrier.     Three  of  the  four  horses 
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leaped  it  successfully.  Ours  was  the  last  and  was  afndd  to 
make  the  daugerous  leap.  After  considerable  urging,  he 
sprang  forward,  stumbled  into  the  stream  on  one  side  of  the 
ledge,  while  we  rolled  over  prone  into  the  water  on  the  other. 
No  accident,  however  happened  to  either  horse  or  rider,  save 
a  thorough  wetting.  But,  as  the  day  was  hot,  we  suffered 
no  inconvenience,  and  our  clothes  dried  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Thankful  for  another  deliverance  we  went  rejoicing  on  our  way. 

We  were  now  descending  into  the  great  plain  of  Code 
Syria  (hollow  Syria),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plains  in 
the  east,  if  not  in  the  world.  This  valley  lies  between  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  the  Lebanon  ranges  of  mountains,  is  about 
twenty  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part,  and  stretches  from  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  to  the  base  of  Hermon  on  the 
south — for  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Orontes  flowing  north  from  Baalbec  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Leoutes  flowing  south,  entering  the  sea  a  few  miles 
north  of  Tyre.  If  ever  a  land  stood  ^^  dressed  in  living 
green,*'  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  admiring  eye,  this,  with  its 
vineyards,  wheat  fields,  and  luxuriant  pasture  lands,  watered 
in  every  part  by  the  Leontes,  is  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
These  ranges  which  close  in  the  valley,  were  always,  as  they 
are  now,  distinguished  for  the  number  and  sweetness  of 
their  fountains,  fed  by  the  constant  snows  of  the  summits. 
Hence  such  passages  as  Solomon*s  Songs,  4 :  15 ;  Jeremiah, 
16 :  14.  The  perfume  called  (Hosea,  14 ;  6)  "  his  smell,"  of 
the  vines  upon  the  mountain-side,  are  fragrant  indeed,  and 
in  the  flowering  season  the  vineyards  may  be  perceived  at 
times  more  than  thirty  miles  away — so  remarkably  clear  is 
the  atmosphere. 

At  length,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 
fatiguing  eight  hours'  ride  over  a  horrible  mountain  path,  as 
we  ascended  a  hill-top,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  of  the  Syrians,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  the  dty 
of  the  sun  in  our  own  language. 

*'  Where  Lebanon  in  glory  rears 
Her  cedars  to  the  sky, 
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Baalbec,  amid  the  B&od,  appears 
To  catch  the  curious  eye/* 

and  uever  was  sight  more  welcome.  The  great  columns  of 
the  marvelous  temple  of  the  sun  towered  above  everything 
else  and  was  visible  for  a  great  distance.  Inspired  by  the 
sight,  we  hastened  forward,  and  were  soon  riding  amid 
dowering  trees,  shady  lanes,  along  the  sparkling  sources  of 
the  Leontes,  down  into  the  goodly  village,  charmingly  situ- 
ated amid  the  ruins  of  the  once  proud  city  of  the  sun.  It 
was  Saturday  afternoon.  We  were  worn  out  with  travel 
over  winding  perilous  mountain  paths,  and  our  hearts  were 
made  glad  when  we  found  a  good  hotel.  And  so  we  rested 
over  the  Sabbath  amid  these  magnificent  mountain  ranges. 
These  gigantic  ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  most  wonderful  in 
their  sublime  magnificence  in  the  whole  world,  are  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  the  great  Coele-Syrian  plain,  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Leontes.  Indeed,  these  waters  flow  through 
the  present  village  and  at  the  very  base  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  group  of  temples  once  stood.  Who  built  Baalbec  ? 
Who  reared  these  temples  ? 

"The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks, 

And  searches  after  light ; 
So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 

But  all  is  hid  in  night." 


Owing  to  the  presence  of  Jewish  architecture  amid  the 
Doric,  Tuscan,  and  Corinthian  ruins,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  this  was  the  ''  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  '* 
which  Solomon  built  for  his  Egyptian  wife,  and,  as  his  suc- 
cessors were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  favored  locality  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Baal.  By  others  that  Solomon  built  the  great 
temple  to  please  his  Sidonian  wife  who  was  a  sun-worshiper. 
This  IB  the  tradition  among  the  people  here  to-day.  The 
legend  is  that  Solomon  pressed  into  service  numbers  of  the 
Genii — a  fabulous  class  of  beings,  regarded  by  the  Arabians 
as  capable  of  doing  any  super-human  work.    The  sub-struc- 
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tures  of  the  great  temple  can  scarcely  be  of  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  Indeed  the  artificial  platform,  raised  some 
thirty  feet  above  the  plaiity  has  immense  vaults  underneath, 
and  the  style  of  this  foundation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
foundation  of  8olomon*s  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  stone  being 
beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger  size.  This  alone  would  stamp 
it  the  work  of  iSolomon. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these  ruins  in 
their  full  grandeur.  Everything  is  colossal.  The  entire 
group  of  temples  was  erected  on  a  vast  artificial  platform, 
into  the  construction  of  which  were  placed  the  largest  cut 
stones  in  the  world.  The  most  ancient  portions  of  these 
great  ruius  are  the  foundations  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  Oreat  Temple.  Here  the  stones  are  the  largest  ever 
used  in  the  construction  of  any  wall  or  building,  and  look  as 
if  they  must  have  been  reared  in  their  places  by  Titans. 
The  first  tier  above  ground  consists  of  huge  stones  of  different 
lengths,  nine  of  them  being  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  and 
a  half  feet  thick.  These  are  larger  than  any  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  or  any  blocks  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  in  Egypt.  But  in  the  south  wall,  nineteen 
feet  above  ground,  are  the  three  giants  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  stones  being  sixty-four  feet  long,  another  sixty-three  feet 
eight  inches,  and  the  remaining  one  sixty-three  feet  1  They 
are  each  thirteen  feet  high  and  somewhat  thicker  and  of 
massive  weight.  The  three  stones  together  measure  in 
length  190  feet  eight  inches,  making  a  base  as  enduring  as 
the  cliffs  from  which  these  stones  were  cut. 

"  But^  ah !  thy  walls,  thy  giant  walls, 
Who  laid  them  in  the  Band  Y 
Belief  turns  pale,  and  £ancy  fails, 
Befora  a  work  bo  grand  ; 
And  well  might  heathen  seers  declare 
That  fallen  angels  labored  there." 

The  area  thtis  made  is  larger  than  that  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.    No  one  knows  by  whom  or  by  what  race  of 
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men  this  base  was  built,  but  on  it  have  been  successively 
reared  the  great  structures  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Corinthian 
temples  of  the  Romans,  and  the  light,  fantastic  architecture 
of  the  Saracens.  The  original  foundations  and  earliest 
temple  were  dedicated  to  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Baal ; 
when  Antonius  Pius  built  his  Corinthian  temple  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  designing  it  to  be  in  the  *East 
what  the  Parthenon  was  in  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  he  continued  the  same  dedication  under  the  name  of 
Helios.  Then  came  the  Saracens,  who  preferred  the  ancient 
name  of  Baalbec  to  that  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  Crescent 
usurped  the  place  of  the  god  of  day.  Still  later,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  great 
temple  was  made  a  Christian  church.  But  cross,  crescent, 
and  sun  worship  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  great 
platform,  itself  seemingly  of  cyclopean  architecture,  is  strewn 
with  a  vast  profusion  of  broken  masses  of  buildings.  On  the 
south-east,  where  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  portico  still 
remains,  an  avalanche  of  splendid  ruins  seems  pouring  from 
the  old  temple,  on  the  plain,  and  colossal  columns,  arches, 
chapiters  and  entablatures  lie  heaped  in  magnificent  con- 
fusion. 

''And  fresh  as  from  the  sculptor's  band, 

The  carvingp  now  appears ; 

The  leaves  of  the  acanthus  stands 

The  test  of  countless  yeara ; 

In  gi*and  Corinthian  oi*der  they 

First  catch  the  morning's  purple  rays." 

The  quarry  where  these  Cyclopean  stones  were  hewn  is 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  the  largest  stone  of  all  still  lies 
there,  never  having  been  raised  to  its  place  in  the  wall.  It 
is  fourteen  by  seventeen  and  sixty-nine  feet  long  I  Some 
idea  of  its  immense  size  may  be  formed  from  the  statement 
that  three  very  respectable  rooms  might  be  cut  in  it  and  still 
leave  partition  walls  three  feet  thick.  There  it  lays,  hewn 
all  round,  on  every  side,  and  underneath,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  strip  about  one  foot  wide,  whicb  stilt  retains  it  in  its 
iiatire  bed.    Why  it  was  abandoned  no  one  knows. 


It  has  long  been  one  of  the  uusolTed  problems  of  mechanics 
as  to  how  such  gigantic  blocks  could  be  transported  a  mile 
over  uneven  ground  and  elevated  to  their  position  in  the 
temple  wall.  But  an  ancient  tablet,  which  was  recently  dis- 
covered and  is  now  in  the  British  Museani,  throws  light  on 
the  subject,  and  majr  also  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids.  Rollers  were  put  under  these  stones 
and  they  were  drawn  up  inclined  planes  by  sheer  human 
muscle.  The  whole  scene  is  rudely  pictured  on  this  tablet. 
Tliere  is  the  army  of  slaves,  hundreds  to  a  single  roller,  and 
over  them  are  the  cruel  taskmasters  who,  with  lash  in  hand, 
goad  them  on  to  pull  all  together,  and  the  king  sits  on  high, 
giving  the  signal  with  his  hand  for  all  to  work  together  to 
move  the  mountain  of  atone.  So  that  every  stone  In  those 
great  ruins  represents  human  toars  and  blood,  and  the 
building  of  the  Great  Temple  must  have  consumed  the  popu- 
lation of  a  province  and  the  wealth  of  an  empire. 

It  is  half  a  mile  around  the  walls  and  the  space  within 
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them  was  laid  out  like  an  acropolis.  The  Great  Temple 
was  approached  from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  steps  some  fifty 
feet  high.  The  visitor  enters  a  magnificent  portico  180  feet 
in  length  and  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  much  of  which  is  stil] 
standing.  The  great  portal,  which  was  seventeen  feet  wide, 
leads  into  an  hexagonal  vestibule,  which  is  200  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  which  is  in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  opens  into  a 
great  quadrangular  court  476  feet  long  by  370,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  columns,  chapels,  oratorios,  niches  and  statues  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  Crossing  this  vast  court,  we  enter  the 
Great  Temple,  which  towers  toward  the  sky  with  its  statues, 
golden  gates  and  colonnades.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  peristyle  is  290  feet  in  length 
by  160  in  breadth,  and  its  columns,  which  were  originally 
fifty-four  in  number,  are  seventy-five  feet  high  and  over 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  of  the  entablature,  which 
reached  from  column  to  column,  were  fifteen  feet  high  by 
fifteen  long,  making  the  total  height  at  the  top  of  the  entabla- 
ture ninety  feet.  The  stones  forming  the  entablature  were 
fastened  together  by  wrought-iron  clamps  inserted  in  the 
ends,  one  foot  thick.  The  sole  remains  of  this  peerless 
temple,  once  the  admiration  of  the  world,  are  six  of  these 
huge  columns  which  still 

stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 
Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

The  lesser  temple,  which  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  is  well  preserved,  though  the  stone  roof  has  fallen  in. 
This  is  also  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  stands  upon  a 
lower  platform  to  the  south  of  its  greater  neighbor.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  also  surrounded  by  columns, 
and  its  general  shape  is  that  which  is  so  often  copied  from 
the  Greeks.  This  peristyle  consists  of  forty-four  columns, 
each  forty-six  feet  six  inches  high,  nineteen  of  which  remain 
standing  with  their  rich  sculptured  entablature,  consisting  of 
wreaths  of  foliage  encircling  the  busts  of  emperors  and  gods. 
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*'  No  pen  has  traced  thy  ancient  state. 

No  poet  sung  thy  pride. 
But  yet  we  know  that  thou  wert  great. 

O'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Thy  lofty  columns  proudly  stand, 
Lone  relics  of  a  giant's  hand.** 

How  glorious  must  have  appeared  these  great  temples 
when  worshippers  thronged  their  courts,  and  when  the 
mighty  emperors  of  Rome  bowed  at  their  shrines !  But  they 
have  been  the  spoil  of  ages,  and  the  mighty  ruins  now  stand 
only  as  monuments  of  human  vanity.  The  religion  which 
was  once  mighty  enough  to  build  such  temples  as  these,  has 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  while  Christianity,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  has  gone  int.o  all  the  world,  and  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings  for  ail 
the  nations.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  these 
mighty  ruins,  we  do  know  the  city  passed  successively 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  and  suffered  under  various 
assailants  during  the  crusades,  and  was  sacked*  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  while  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Capernaum,  Cssarea 
Philippi  and  of  Damascus  are  complete,  Baalbec  seems  to 
survive  the  **  wreck  of  time." 

"  No,  not  in  Egypt's  ruined  land. 

Nor  'mid  the  Grecian  isles, 

Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand," 

and  if  all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  that  are  in  and  around 
the  city  were  gathered  together  in  one  group,  they  would 
not  ecjual  in  extent  the  ruins  of  this  once  mighty  city.  The 
magnificence  and  magnitude  of  the  columns,  and  the  Cyclo- 
pean masonry,  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  no 
description  that  can  possibly  be  given  will  approach  the  real- 
ity. Even  now,  with  arch  destroyed,  column  overthrown, 
pilaster  broken,  and  capital  defaced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  design  and  sculpture  are  the  niins 
which  here  surround  the  traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder 
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at  the  fond  superstition  which  leads  the  people  to  aver,  and 
stoutly  to  maintain,  that  the  masses  so  mighty  were  never 
transported  and  upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec  was  built  by  the 
Gfenii,  reluctantly  yet  irresistibly  coerced  to  their  Titanic 
labors  by  the  mighty  power  and  seal  of  the  wise  son  of  David. 

'*  That  Solomon  designed  the  plan. 
And  they  buUt  up  what  he  began." 

No  doubt  these  ruins  will  remain  for  centuries  yet  to  come, 

the  wonder  and  admiration  of  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  are  now  in  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  ancient 
Israel,  the  land  of  the  Hivites,  a  people  who  were  never 
driven  from  their  possessions  in  the  conquest  of  the  land 
under  Joshua.  These  Hivites,  contrary  to  the  surrounding 
nations  of  their  time,  were  a  peaceable  people,  engaged  in 
husbandry,  and  were  wholly  averse  to  war.  It  was  their  col- 
onies (living  in  the  four  cities  of  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  Eirjath- 
jearim  and  Chephirh),  who,  rather  than  resort  to  arms,  dis- 
guised themselves  in  old  garments,  with  mouldy  bread,  and 
old  shoes  upon  their  feet,  came  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  and  rep- 
resented that  they  came  from  a  far  country,  and  thus,  by 
these  deceptions,  obtained  a  league  and  declaration  of  peace. 
Here,  in  this  broad  and  beautiful  plain,  between  the  Lebanon 
mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  on  the  east, 
from  Mt.  Hermon  on  the  south  '^  to  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math"  on  the  north,  these  Hivites  dwelt  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering,  came  to  "  all 
the  cities  of  the  Hivites." 

Only  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Baalbec  is  the  water-shed 
between  the  rivers  Leontes,  which  flows  south  through  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  and  the  Orontes  which  flows  north  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Tripolis.  This  water- 
shed is  called  in  Scripture  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath,"  and, 
doubtless,  formed  the  northern  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
However,  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in 
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the  dominion  of  Solomon,  and  its  king  was  no  donbt  one  of 
those  many  princes  over  whom  that  monarch  ruled,  who 
"  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his 
life."  The  "  store-cities,"  which  Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath,** 
were  perhaps  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  for  trade, 
the  importance  of  the  Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic  being 
always  great. 

From  this  point  we  turned  southward,  through  this  charm- 
ing valley,  and  for  a  whole  day  traveled  the  el  Buka  of  the 
natives,  following  the  course  of  the  Leontes,  while  far  above 
us,  to  the  west,  the  lofty  range  of  Lebanon,  with  its  snow- 
covered  summit,  reared  its  massive  wall  high  into  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  scarcely  lesser  peaks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
bounded  the  east.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  this  plain 
was  dotted  with  the  cities  of  the  Hivites;  now,  here  and 
there,  the  mud  huts  of  the  Druses,  the  most  fanatical  and 
intolerant  of  the  Moslem  faith,  mark  the  sites  where  flour- 
ished the  commercial  centers  of  a  once  industrious  people. 
The  Turk  is  a  curse  to  himself  and  a  disgrace  to  the  human 
race.  Too  lazy  to  work,  he  sits  in  indolence,  utterly  oblivi- 
ous to  his  surroundings.  Were  it  not  for  the  industry  of  the 
women,  the  population  would  starve  to  death. 

We  reached  Zahleh  early  in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  re- 
mained for  the  night,  as  we  did  not  care  to  ascend  the  higher 
altitudes  of  Lebanon  at  night- fall.  This  village  of  about 
10,000  population,  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  and  a  swift  mountain  torrent  runs  through  it,  and 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  covered  with  vineyards.  It  is  the 
most  charming  of  the  Syrian  villages.  The  people  are  said 
to  be  Maronite  Christians,  and  silk  weaving  seems  to  be  their 
occupation.  They  received  us  kindly,  and  their  hospitality 
knew  no  bounds.  They  assured  us  that  many  of  their  people 
have  gone  to  America,  and,  for  this  reasoTi,  were  glad  to  en- 
tertain us.  Many  of  them  were  quite  intelligent,  and  well- 
informed  about  many  things  going  on  in  the  world  outside. 

The  next  morning  early,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
for  ati  hour  our  course  was  down  the  plain  traveled  yesterday. 
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to  the  village  of  Ettura,  where  we  reached  the  diligence  road, 
This  is  the  magnificeiit  inacademized  highway   which  the 


French  biiilt  between  Daraasciis  and  Beyront,  after  the  mae- 
aacre  of  1860,  and  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  military 
road  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  troops,  in  case  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  to  interpose 
against  any  fiitnre  outbreak  of  Moslem  fanaticism.  Ttie 
road  crosses  both  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges, 
winding  np  atid  down  their  steep  aBcent,s  and  descents,  and 
reaching  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  It  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  engineering,  equaling  that  of  the  Siraplon  and  other  roads 
over  the  Alps  and  is  compact  and  firm  to  the  very  Riimmit  of 
the  monntMn.  The  numerous  curves  make  an  easy  gradient. 
As  we  ascended  the  windings  of  the  road  the  scene  eastward 
was  grand.  We  could  see  from  Baalbec  on  the  north  to  the 
hills  of  Galilee  on  the  south;  and  the  numerous  streams, 
principally  the  Leontes,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  fields 
and  vineyards,  sparkled  in  the  morning  sun  like  threnda  of 
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silver  among  the  luxiiriaiit  fields  of  grain.  At  the  foot  of 
the  valley  the  Leoutes  turns  short  to  the  west,  and  passes 
through  a  deep  gorge,  of  surpassing  grandeur,  in  some  places 
not  more  than  100  feet  wide  from  bank  to  bank,  and  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  mountain  shoot  up  fully  a  thousand  feet 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  —  a  magnificent  sight.  When 
we  had  reached  a  hight  of  about  6,000  feet  we  passed 
the  line  of  cultivation  —  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  all  left 
behind  us.  Beyond  were  broken  precipices,  towering  cliffs, 
deep  ravines  of  singular  wildness  and  grandeur  which  the 
elements  have  chiseled  and  cut  into  strange,  fantastic  shapes. 
On  we  climbed  until  the  snow-belt  was  reached,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  crossing  Mt.  Hermon  repeated  —  so  cold  that  our 
hands  could  hardly  hold  our  bridle,  and,  notwithstanding  we 
had  on  a  substantial  overcoat,  our  teeth  chattered  with  the 
cold.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  experiences,  that,  in  two 
hours,  one  can  pass  from  grain-fields,  and  blooming  flowers, 
and  blossoming  trees,  and  singing  birds,  to  winter  snows  and 
barren  desolation. 

At  length  we  reached  the  summit,  and  soon  rode  across  its 
narrow  table-land  to  the  western  declivity,  when  a  scene 
was  spread  out  far  below  us,  such  as  we  had  never  before 
seen  for  inexpressible  beauty  and  loveliness.  Immediately 
below  us  miniature  fields  of  grain  lay  on  the  side  hills  so 
steep  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  hand  of  man  to 
sow,  or  the  sickle  to  gather ;  fig  trees  clingling  to  naked  rocks ; 
vines  trellised  along  narrow  ledges  ;  long  ranges  of  mulber- 
ries on  terraces  like  steps,  covering  the  more  gentle  declivi- 
ties ;  groves  of  olives  in  the  glens  ;  villages,  here  and  there, 
built  amid  labyrinths  of  rocks  overhanging  horrible  chasms, 
clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  sides  of  the  cliffs. 
Farther  down  lay  a  succession  of  terraced  hills  occupied  by 
the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthy  of  Beyrout.  Beyond 
this,  stretched  the  plain  to  the  very  margin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, green  and  watered  by  streams  flowing  down  the 
sides  of  Lebanon,  while,  farther  ofl,  on  a  tongue  of  land,  was 
Beyrout  with  its  white  houses  seated  on  high  cliffs  looking 
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seaward,  or  clustered  on  terraces  and  commanding  hill- 
tops, or  half  hid  among  retiring  glens,  while  all  around  it, 
and  near  by,  lay  the  gardens  and  orchards  and  blooming 
valleys;  and  beyond  it  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean dotted  with  sails,  and  over  it  all  the  clear  un- 
fathomable blue  of  this  Syrian  sky — a  picture  such  as  can 
only  be  seen  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  We  can  never 
forget  the  scene,  as  on  that  clear  morning  we  looked  down 
over  the  terraced  slopes  clothed  in  their  gorgeous  foliage, 
and  through  the  vistas  of  its  magnificent  glens,  out  upon  the 
broad  and  bright  sea  which  bounded  the  horizon.  How 
beautifully  do  these  noble  features  illustrate  the  words  of  the 
^prophet,  "  Israel  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his 
>ts  as  Lebanon^*  And  the  fresh  mountain  breezes,  iilled 
early  sunmier  with  the  fragrance  of  the  buddihg  vines, 
id  throughout  the  year  with  the  rich  odors  of  numerous 
)matic  shrubs,  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  The 
Lell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon."  The 
re,  fig,  and  mulberry  abounds,  while  here  and  there  rem- 
its exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which 
lerly  covered  its  sides,  and  once  were  the  glory  of 
►anon.  These  noble  forest  trees  in  their  primitive  grand- 
have  all  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  group  that 
dns,  and  that  we  did  not  see,  it  being  too  far  away,  to 
lorth  from  where  we  crossed  the  mountain. 
ibanoiL  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  distinguished  for  the 
^r  and  sweetness  of  its  fountains,  fed  by  the  constant 
of  the  summits,  and  many  noble  streams  of  classic 
ity  rush  down  in  sheets  of  foam  through  deep  chasms 
(blime  glens.  Of  these  the  Leontes  is  the  largest,  next 
the  DamuT  or  Tamuras,  and  the  "  graceful  Bostrenos." 
alJ  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  of  Bey- 
ond must  be  crossed  in  our  journey  toCarmel,  when  we 
>scri  be  them  more  fully.  Before  us,  stretching  like  a 
of  aWver  across  the  plain,  is  the  Nahr  (Magoras),  and 
the  sea  just  north  of  Beyrout.  A  few  miles  beyond 
^J^ahr  el  ICelb  (the  Lycus).    At  its  mouth  is  said  to  be 
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the  celebrated  pass  where  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Roman 
conquerors  have  left,  on  tablets  of  stone,  records  of  their 
routes  and  their  victories.  Farther  on,  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
(the  Adonis),  bursting  from  a  cave  beneath  the  lofty  brow 
of  Sunnin,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Lebanon,  runs  its  short  course 
swiftly  to  the  sea.  Then  comes  the  sacred  KadUhOy  de- 
scending from  the  sides  of  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  whole 
range.  These  streams  do  much  in  tempering  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  beautifying  and  rendering  fruitful  wherever  their 
waters  flow,  and  make  the  mountain  range  a  pleasant  and 
luxurious  retreat.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  "  cold-flow^ing 
waters"  of  Lebanon. 

Charmed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  we  descended  the 
western  slopes  into  the  plain,  and,  in  two  hours  after  crossing 
the  ridge  amid  ice  and  snow,  we  were  riding  where  the  fig 
trees,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranites,  dates  and  palms  were, 
some  in  blossom,  and  some  in  fruitage. 

Beyrout  is  finely  situated  on  a  projecting  headland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  the  most  important  city  in  Syria,  and, 
next  to  Damascus,  the  largest,  having  a  population  of  over 
100,000.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  beautiful  gardens 
and  orchards,  with  terraced  hills  and  overhanging  cliflb 
and  retiring  ravines,  it  is  a  charming  city.  The  valley 
that  lies  between  the  promontory  and  the  mountain,  watered 
by  the  Magoras,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  Viewed  from  Beyrout,  Mt.  Lebanon  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  picture.  The  numerous  villages  perched 
upon  the  peaks  are  seen  to  their  best  advantage,  and  the 
fields  and  terraced  hills,  and  chasms,  and  glens  fascinate  the 
admiring  eye. 

Although  Beyrout  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  much  celebrated  for  its  learning,  its  modern  import- 
ance is  of  recent  growth.  There  are  yet  a  few  remains  of 
antiquity.  These  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a  moat,  a  few  pillars 
and  some  traces  of  baths.  The  city  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  of  which  there 
are  many  groves  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  commerce  with 
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Damascus  and  the  interior  generally.  All  steamers  stop 
here,  and  there  are  said  to  be  many  Europeans  living  in  the 
city.  Christianity  was  early  planted  here,  and  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  attained  to  considerable  eminence. 
Agrippa  the  Elder  adorned  Beyrout  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, and  in  the  theatre  Titus  celebrated  his  victories  over 
Jerusalem  and  his  father's  birthday  by  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  the  miserable  captives  of  Zion  perished  in  great 
numbers,  while  compelled  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with 
one  another.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  1110  was  captured  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  in  1840  it  was  bombarded  by  an  English 
fleet  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham 
Pacha,  who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threatened  the 
sultan  on  his  throne. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  large  European  population  at  Bey- 
rout, though  we  did  not  personally  come  in  contact  with  any, 
and  there  are  several  Christian  institutions.  It  was  here  the 
work  of  the  gospel  commenced  in  1820,  when  the  first  mis- 
sionaries landed.  In  1880  there  were  but  three  Protestants 
iu  all  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  during  these  years  there  was 
great  persecution  of  Christians.  In  1847  a  firman  was  issued 
recognizing  Christianity,  and  in  1848  the  first  church  was 
organized.  In  1846  the  first  boarding  school  for  girls  was 
established.  In  the  next  ten  years,  the  work  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  other  enterprises  were  successfully  inaugu- 
rated. In  1860  the  New  Testament  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  in  1865  the  Old  Testament  was  completed. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  were  very  favorably  impressed  with 
Beyrout  and  with  its  natural,  literary  and  commercial 
advantages. 

There  is  here,  at  the  American  College,  a  student  prepar- 
ing for  the  missionary  work  among  the  Bedouins,  who  has  a 
remarkable  history,  which,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  illus- 
trates God's  providences.  It  appears  that  one  night,  while 
encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Djouly  a  caravan  on  its  way 
to  Damascus  was  scattered  by  a  terrible  sand  storm  which 
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swept  down  upon  the  camp.  In  the  fright  and  confusion 
which  followed,  a  Jewish  mother  from  Bagdad  lost  her  infant 
child.  The  most  careful  search  availed  nothing,  and  the 
sorrowing  mother  had  to  resume  her  journey  without  her 
babe.  For  more  than  twenty  years  she  mourned  for  her 
child  "  buried  in  the  desert  storm.''  In  course  of  time  the 
family  moved  to  Beyrout,  where,  recently,  a  dark,  stalwart 
Bedouin  suddenly  entered  their  home,  and  saluted  his 
parents.  A  birth-mark  and  his  own  story  of  his  life  easily 
identified  him,  and  the  rejoiced  father  and  mother  knew  that 
their  long-lost  child  had  come  home.  After  the  fruitless 
search,  and  the  heart-broken  mother  had  resumed  her  jour- 
ney, the  day  following  that  memorable  night  in  the  desert, 
an  Arab  woman  found  him  nearly  smothered  in  a  heap  of 
sand,  and  took  him  to  the  emir  of  her  tribe,  in  whose  family 
he  was  brought  up.  For  years  he  lived  as  an  Arab  chief, 
riding  on  wild  raids  at  the  head  of  a  100  Bedouin  spearsmen. 
But,  somehow,  these  adventures  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  Christians — oftener,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  violence 
than  peace — and  from  them  he  learned  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  meantime  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  his  early  history,  and  through  the  help  of  the  rabbis 
of  Damascus  and  Beyrout,  found  his  parents  as  just  related. 
When  he  completes  his  education  he  intends  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  tribe  who  had  cared  for  him  through  the  help- 
less years  of  his  childhood.  The  possibilities  of  this  young 
scholar's  future  tempts  us  to  believe  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
not  the  last  persecutor  taken  up  and  saved  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  qualified  to  do  immortal 
work  among  the  Gentiles. 

Here,  in  Beyrout,  we  parted  from  our  traveling  companion, 
Mr.  Fox,  he  going  north  by  steamer,  and  we  going  south  to 
Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  Mt.  Carmel,  Caasarea  and  Joppa. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Down  the  CoAflr— Sidon— Zabbpuath— Ttrb — A  PLBASiNa  Jsowmar — 
A  MouHTAiH  Road— AoRB— A  Plunqb  into  thb  Kishok— Mt.  Cab- 
boil— Thb  SoBNB  OF  Elijah's  Sacrificb— Dor— Cjbsabba— Thbodgh 
THB  Bbdouik  Couktrt— Joppa — ^Last  Days  nr  thb  Holy  Land. 

For  two  days  it  had  rained.  The  first  rain  we  had  en- 
countered since  departing  from  Jerusalem.  But,  on  the 
morning  of  our  departure  from  Beyrout  for  Sidon,  the  storm 
clouds  had  rolled  out  of  the  sky,  the  air,  fresh  from  the 
Mediterranean,  was  invigorating,  the  dust  had  all  been 
washed  from  the  foliage,  and  everything  looked  joyous  and 
happy.  Our  patient  horses,  too,  had  had  a  little  rest.  So 
we  looked  forward  to  our  journey  with  considerable  interest, 
and  we  anticipated  a  good  time. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we  got  started.  After 
passing  out  of  the  narrow,  cowded  streets,  and  on  through 
mulberry  groves,  and  gardens  of  luxuriant  growths,  we 
reached  the  sea-shore  over  a  sandy  road.  Our  route  from 
Beyrout  to  Sidon  lay  along  the  coast,  crossing,  alternately, 
stretches  of  sand  and  hill-sides  strewn  with  rocks,  making 
the  day's  travel  very  fatiguing  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Whenever  we  rode  out  upon  the  beach,  the  sand  was  light 
as  newly-fallen  snow,  and  the  horses  sank  into  it  five  or  six 
inches  every  step  they  took.  At  first  we  did  not  mind  this 
much.  But,  after  traveling  for  an  hour  or  two  upon  this  con- 
stantly yielding  road,  we  became  very  tired.  We  found  it 
the  hardest  day's  ride  we  had  yet  undertaken. 

But  every  prospect  was  pleasing.  On  the  right  of  us  was 
the  boundless  Mediterranean  breaking  its  waves  at  our  feet; 
to  the  left  the  Lebanon  range  rose  like  a  mighty  wall  from 
7,000  to  10,000  feet  high ;  in  our  rear  Beyrout  and  its  red 
sand-hills  formed  a  quaint  and  picturesque  feature  in  the 
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landscape ;  while  before  us  new  scenes  were  constantly  com- 
ing to  view  In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  Damura^  a 
large,  swift,  discolored  stream  If  ever  the  Tiber  rolled  its 
golden  flood  to  the  sea^  the  Damura»  shares  similar  honors, 
for  its  waters  were  turbid  and  of  a  red  color.  As  its  angry 
torrent  leaped  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  a  strange  sight 
to  see  the  red  stream  plowing  its  way  through  the  blue  waters 
of  the  sea,  refusing  to  mix  with  it,  or  seemingly,  to  lose  its 
identity.  Our  dragoman  tried  to  ford  the  river,  but  it  was 
so  swift  and  deep  that  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so.  We  then 
followed  the  stream  towards  the  mountain,  when  we  came  to 
a  beautiful  iron  bridge  near  an  old  Roman  st<one  structure 
which  had  fallen  into  ruin.  We  were  very  glad  of  this, 
for  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  we  would  be  compelled  to  turn 
back. 

This  danger  passed  in  safety,  we  rode  on  for  several  hours 
amid  the  music  of  the  ^*  far-sounding  sea  *'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  luxuriant  fields  of  grain  and  orange  groves  on  the 
other,  while  our  bridle-path  was  literally  strewn  with  flowers 
of  rarest  beauty  and  color.  At  length,  after  crossing  over  a 
ridge  of  a  promontory,  Sidon  burst  to  full  view — a  charming, 
picturesque  sight.  But  before  we  reached  it,  we  had  to  cross 
another  smaller,  but  considerably  swollen  stream.  This  was 
the  Bostrenos,  It  comes  down  through  a  deep  gorge  of  the 
mountain,  flows  in  graceful  windings  across  the  valley,  and 
empties  a  clear,  pellucid  stream  into  the  sea.  However,  we 
find  its  current  much  stronger  than  we  anticipated,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  made  the  passage. 

And  now,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  we  are  riding  into  Si- 
don  through  one  of  its  ancient  gates — the  oldest,  and  at  one 
time,  the  most  powerful  city  of  Phoenicia.  Sidon  is  charm- 
ingly located  on  a  slight  elevation  sloping  gradually  to  the 
sea.  Back  of  it  is  a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Bostrenos^  and 
luxuriantly  beautiful  to  the  very  base  of  Lebanon.  Sidon, 
like  all  other  Turkish  towns,  when  we  first  saw  it  from  the 
brow  of  the  promontory,  presented  an  imposing  appearance, 
as  it  rose  from  the  waters*  edge,  which  a  nearer  inspection 
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did  Qot  bear  out.    But  it  is  considerable  of  a  place,  having  a 
population  of  about  8,000 


Our  dragoman  found  us  a  good  place,  and  we  rested  well 
for  the  night.  The  people,  as  in  other  places,  were  friendly, 
and  in  every  way  disposed  to  eutertain  us,  and,  as  usual, 
curious  to  see  an  American.  Somehow,  these  people  have 
au  ezalt«d  opinion  of  the  land  far  away  over  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  morning  we  took  a  stroll  through  Sidoii  and  aloug 
its  sea  front.  The  citadel,  built  by  Louis  IX,  in  1253,  stands 
upon  a  rock,  and  is  reached  by  a  stone  bridge.  There  were 
two  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  near  them  a  dozen 
or  more  fishing  crafts.  On  the  shore  were  many  nets  spread 
on  frames.  As  we  looked  upon  these  and  saw  the  fishermen 
making  ready  their  crafts,  we  concluded  that  as  of  old,  Si- 
don  is  a  fishing  place.  Near  the  citadel  we  counted  five 
sarcophagi,  or  huge  stone  coffins,  in  frames  ready  for  ship- 
ment, taken,  no  doubt,  &om  one   of  the  many  sepnlchral 
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caves  just  east  of  the  city.  Among  the  antiquities  here  we 
saw  a  number  of  columns,  broken  statuary,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  a  once  great  city.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
known  to  history,  having  been  founded,  as  is  supposed,  by 
Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  which  carries  its  origin  back 
to  about  2,000  years  before  Christ.  The  Sidonians,  even  at 
a  very  early  age,  acquired  pre-eminence  in  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  and  from  their  superior  skill  in  hewing 
timber  and  preparing  it  for  building,  Solomon  procured  Si- 
donian  workmen  for  the  building  of  his  temple.  The  Sido- 
nians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  excelling  in  many  and  useful  and  ingen- 
ious arts.  They  were  also  distinguished  for  their  commerce 
and  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  The  natural  result  of  these 
advantages  to  Sidon  was  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  content  with  the  riches  which  their  trade  and 
skill  brought  them,  they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  so  that  to 
live  in  ease  and  security  is  said  in  Scripture  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  said  that  all  the  beautifully 
embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected 
one  as  an  offering  to  Athene,  were  the  production  of  Sido- 
nian  women. 

During  the  Persian  dominion,  Sidon  seems  to  have  at- 
tained its  highest  point  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
toward  the  close  of  that  period,  it  far  excelled  all  other 
Phoenician  cities  in  wealth  and  importance.  In  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  were  highly 
favored,  and  were  an  important  element  of  his  naval  power. 
When  from  a  hill  near  Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat 
race  in  his  fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians ; 
when  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden  canopy 
in  a  Sidonian  galley ;  when  he  wished  to  examine  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  intrusted  himself  to  the  skill 
of  Sidonian  sailors. 

Here,  in  351  before  Christ  occurred  one  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous catastrophes  recorded  in  history.  The  Sidonian  king 
Tennes  proved  a  traitor  to  his  own  city  by  betraying  it  into 
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the  hands  of  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  One  hundred  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens  were  shot  dead.  Five  hundred 
other  citizens  who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of 
supplication,  shared  the  same  fate.  When  the  people  saw 
their  city  surrounded  by  Persian  troops,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  with  their  own  families,  and  set  fire  each  man  to 
his  own  house.  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames. 

These  are  some  of  the  historic  associations  that  cluster 
around  this  ancient  city.  Others  could  be  mentioned  had  we 
space.  Looking  at  it  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  we  find 
that  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  and  who  so  boldly  threatened 
Elijah,  was  a  Sidonian — the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Sidon.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  kingdom,  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  was  wrenched  from  Rehoboam  was,  the 
people  worshipped  Ashtoreth  the  goddess  (also  in  another 
place  called  the  abomination)  of  the  Sidonians.  It  would 
appear  from  Joel  that  the  Sidonians  at  one  time  did  not 
shrink  from  selling  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  to  the  Grecians. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Saviour  himselt  in  all  probabil- 
ity visited  Sidon,  for  Mark  tells  us  that  after  He  healed  the 
daughter  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  He  again  ''de- 
parted from  the  coasts  "  (not  the  borders  as  in  verse  twenty- 
four)  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  Apostle  Paul,  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  touched  at  this  port,  ''  and  Julius  courteously  en- 
treated*' him*to  go  ''unto  his  friends  and  refresh  himself." 
Very  possibly  a  church  had  existed  here  from  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  for  some  of  the 
dispersed  went  into  Phoenicia. 

No  doubt,  when  the  time  comes,  and  permission  is  granted, 
the  explorer  and  historian  will  make  wonderful  discoveries 
here.  Indeed  all  are  familiar  with  the  accidental  discovery 
in  1855,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  among  the  sepulchral 
caves,  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  Phoeni- 
cian monuments  in  existence.  It  is  a  sarcophagus,  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  lid  of  which  is  a  perfect  Phoenician  in- 
scription in  twenty-two  lines — a  fair  specimen  of  the  ancient 
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language.    This  relic  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Lonviei  Paiisi 
where  it  was  our  privilege  to  see  it  on  our  way  here. 

The  Sidonians  of  to-day,  aside  from  their  fishing  in- 
dustries, are  engaged  extensively  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange.  It  is  said  the  orange  grown  here  has  the  finest 
flavor  of  any  along  the  coast.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  of 
the  BoslrenoSj  to  the  very  base  of  Lebanon,  is  devoted  to 
orange  groves  and  fig  orchards,  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
Lebanon  are  covered  with  the  graceful  olive,  the  whole 
forming  a  rare  and  charming  picture  of  Oriental  beauty. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  out  of  8idon,  and  for  about 
three  miles,  our  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  beauty  of 
the  orange  groves  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  rendering  the  atmosphere  profusely  fragrant  by 
the  abundance  of  their  blossoms.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
plain,  the  lateral  spurs  of  Lebanon  again  closed  in  upon  the 
sea.  This  was  the  most  considerable  mountain  we  have  en- 
countered so  far  in  our  journey  down  the  coast.  After 
climbing  its  rugged  bridle-path,  in  its  endless  windings 
among  beetling  cliffs,  we  at  length  reached  the  summit  from 
which  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  crescent-shaped 
plain  of  8idon,  extending  from  the  promontory  north  of  the 
Bostrenos  to  the  base  of  the  hill  over  which  we  are  passing. 
The  plain  is  about  five  miles  long,  on  its  sea  firont,  and 
about  two  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part,  and  for  beauty  and 
fertility  can  not  be  excelled.  For  several  hours  we  rode  ou 
over  an  exceedingly  rough  mountain  road  amid  grand  nat- 
ural scenery,  when  the  hills  receded  a  little,  and  a  tract  of 
land,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  valley,  for  lateral  ridges 
shot  out  from  the  mountain  across  it  to  the  sea,  spread  out 
before  us,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  loftier  foot-hills  of 
Lebanon.  On  the  central  ridge  which  abruptly  slopes  to  the 
sea,  is  the  site  of  Zarephath  of  Elijah's  time,  the  Sarepta 
(Greek)  of  our  Lord*s  time,  and  is  now  called  Sarfend.  It  is 
beautifully  located,  having  a  southern  out-look  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  mountains  hem  it  in  on  three  sides. 
At  the  southern  base  of  this  ridge  a  sparkling  streamlet 
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flows  down  the  narrow  valley  into  the  sea.  It  is  abont  ten 
miles  from  Sidon  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Tyre.  This 
is  the  place  to  which  Gtod  directed  Elijah,  after  the  waters  of 
the  brook  Cherith  had  dried  up.  The  distress  of  the  famine 
in  Israel,  for  Israel  was  the  great  grain  field  for  Phoenicia, 
was  felt  by  the  cities  on  the  coast,  for  when  Elijah  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  city  of  Zarephath,  he  found  a  woman,  a  widow, 
gathering  a  few  sticks,  that  she  might  bake  the  last  morsel 
of  bread  and  share  it  with  her  child,  after  which  there  was 
nothing  more  to  hope  for.  The  prophet  salutes  the  woman 
with  the  request  that  she  bring  him  a  little  water.  This  she 
oould  easily  do,  obtaining  it  from  the  flovdng  stream,  by  the 
side  of  which  we  are  now  passing  an  hour  for  rest,  and  from 
which  we  repeatedly  drank.  But  the  poor  woman^s  distressed 
heart  must  have  been  sorely  tried,  when,  while  on  her  way 
to  get  the  water,  the  prophet  calls  after  her,  saying,  **  Bring 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine  hand.**  The 
poor  woman  breaks  down  at  this  point,  and  discloses  the  sad 
condition  of  her  home  in  the  ever  memorable  words,  **  As  the 
Lord  thy  Gk>d  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  an  handful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse ;  and,  behold,  I 
am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for 
me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it,  and  dieT  No  doubt  she 
was  a  Jewess,  one  of  the  7,000  who  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
and,  possibly  knew  who  it  was  that  addressed  her.  At  all 
events  she  had  heard  of  El^ah^s  declaration  to  Ahab,  ^'  that 
there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain,"  but  according  to  his  word, 
and  she  was  now  suffering,  vnth  others,  the  horrors  of  star- 
vation. It  must  have  been  a  trial  to  her  faith.  Pensive  in 
mind  and  staggering  under  the  request  which  took  the  last 
cake  from  her  own  mouth  and  that  of  her  8on*s,  the  prophet 
breaks  forth  in  one  of  6od*s  wonderful  and  oft  repeated  as- 
surances, **  Fear  not  r  0  we  are  so  fearful  something  dread- 
ful is  to  happen  to  us.  ''  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d  of 
Israel,  the  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither  shall  the 
cruse  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  the  Lord  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  earth.*'    That  was  the  end  of  all  doubt  or  fear. 
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The  Lord  had  declared  it,  and  it  was  enough.  **  She  went  (no 
longer  faltering  or  hesitating),  and  did  according  to  the  8a7- 
ing  of  Elijah/'  and  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither 
did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail. 

Is  thy  cinise  of  comfort  failing  f 

Rise  and  share  it  with  another. 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine 

It  shall  8ei*ve  thee  and  thy  brother. 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse. 

Or  thy  handful  still  renew ; 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often 

Make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 

There  was  a  wonderful  charm  about  this  incident  in  the 
life  of  Elijah,  as  amid  the  noontide's  glow,  we  sat  by  the  rip- 
pling stream  and  read  it  afresh.  Hard  by,  the  crusaders,  in 
their  day,  erected  a  little  chapel  on  the  reputed  site  of  the 
widow*s  home,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  seen  near  the 
water's  edge. 

While  in  the  midst  of  our  study  and  meditation,  a  party 
of  two  gentlemen  and  their  wives  rode  up.  They  were  from 
Tyre  on  their  way  to  Beyrout,  and  proved  to  be  Americans 
from  South  Carolina.  The  meeting  was  a  pleasant  one  in- 
deed. In  that  far-away  land  amidst  its  strange  people  and 
scenes  of  desolation,  we  needed  no  formal  introduction. 
The  fact  that  one  could  speak  the  language  of  the  other 
was  sufficient.  And  so,  where  once  busy  feet  thronged 
crowded  streets,  and  the  smoke  of  smelting  furnaces  black- 
ened the  heavens  (?)  where  God's  grandest  prophet  lived 
for  two  years  and  upwards,  in  this  ancient  Phoenician 
city  of  Zarephath,  the  ruins  of  which  lay  scattered  all 
around  us,  we  met  and  talked  of  its  former  magnificence 
and  glory,  and  drank  of  the  waters  from  the  brook  of  which 
its  inhabitants  drank,  and  looked  upon  its  lofty  mountains 
back  of  the  city,  and  out  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean where  rested  the  calm  and  beauty  of  summer. 
What  thoughts  filled  our  hearts,  and  thrilled  us  through  and 
through  as  memory  went  out  over  the  intervening  centuries 
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and  contrasted  its  fanner  magnificence  with  the  present 
mins  and  desolation. 

Refreshed  by  the  cheering,  helpful  words  of  these  Ameri- 
can travelers,  whose  names  we  failed  to  put  down  in  our 
note  book,  we  parted,  probably  never  to  meet  again.  As 
we  passed  out  of  Zarephath  just  south  of  the  ancient  city, 
we  came  upon  a  remarkably  well-preserved  stretch  of  old 
Roman  road,  which  came  to  view  more  or  less  on  the  way  to 
Tyre,  and,  for  a  mile  or  more,  we  frequently  passed  broken 
columns,  fragments  of  bricks,  and  half-defaced  pilasters  and 
capitals,  showing  that  in  its  day  Zarephath  must  have  been 
a  flourishing  commercial  city. 

Passing  over  another  lateral  spur  of  Lebanon,  when  about 
eight  miles  from  Zarephath,  we  came  to  the  Leontes.  The 
reader  will  remember  we  encountered  the  head-waters  of  this 
river  at  Baalbec.  In  its  flow  through  the  great  Coele-Syria 
plain,  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  it  gathered 
strength  until  at  our  present  point  of  crossing  it  is  a  large 
stream,  as  large  as  the  Jordan,  which,  indeed,  it  very  much 
resembles,  both  in  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  the  dis- 
coloration of  its  waters.  The  river  flows  down  a  narrow  val- 
ley between  two  lateral  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  sea,  the  valley  opens  out  into  a  low  marshy 
plain,  through  which  the  Leontes  winds  in  many  contortions 
before  it  enters  the  sea.  We  passed  up  this  valley  several 
miles  to  a  stone  bridge  which  spanned  the  river.  The  scen- 
ery at  this  point  was  wild  and  picturesque.  Along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  stream  the  Bedouins  had  stretched  their  tents, 
while  near  by  their  cattle  and  their  flocks  grazed  amid  the 
luxuriant  pastures  spread  out  on  either  side  of  the  Leontes. 

Having  crossed  the  river  in  safety,  we  passed  down  on 
the  other  side,  and  out  of  the  low  plain.  Upon  again  reach- 
ing the  hill  country,  after  several  miles  of  almost  impassable 
roads,  we  crossed  over  the  lower  slopes  of  a  promontory, 
when  Tyre  came  to  view.  It  was  yet  three  or  four  miles 
away,  and  before  us  lay  a  broad  semi-circular  beach.  This 
we  found  to  be  quite  hard,  especially  close  up  to  the  water's 
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edge,  80  that  traveling  was  quite  easy.  As  we  neaied  the 
city,  the  beach  was  well  filled  with  people  going  and  com- 
ing. From  among  these  a  young  man  stepped  up  to  us  and 
addressed  us  in  broken  English,  but  he  made  us  understand 
that  he  was  a  native  Christian,  knew  a  little  about  Ameri- 
can people,  and  wanted  us  to  come  to  his  house  and  stay  for 
the  night.  Our  dragoman  thought  the  invitation  a  good  one. 
So  we  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  city  of  ancient  Tyre. 
The  place  is  not  so  large  as  Sidou,  nor  its  houses  as  well  con- 
structed, yet  its  streets  were  much  cleaner.  Indeed,  they 
were  the  cleanest  we  have  met  in  the  East. 

The  family  of  the  young  man  received  us  with  every 
demonstration  of  Oriental  hospitality,  and  gave  us  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  even  taking  down  the  soiled  curtains 
from  the  windows  and  putting  up  clean  ones,  changing  the 
coverings  of  the  divans,  and  bringing  rugs  and  spread  them 
on  the  stone  floor.  We  felt  our  lot  was  cast  among  a  pleas- 
ant people,  and  so  we  rested  a  little,  and,  before  supper,  took 
a  walk  around  the  city. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  into  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  we  walked  along  the  western  margin  of  the  sea 
and  marked  the  stupendous  ruins  of  ancient  Tyre,  one  of  the 
most,  if  indeed  not  the  most,  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient 
world — ^Tyre,  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  "The  queen  of 
the  waters,'*  "situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea,'*  "the 
ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  markets,  and  thou 
was  replenished  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.*'  The  young  man  who  first  met  us  on  the  beach  went 
with  us,  and  took  great  interest  in  pointing  out  the  ruins, 
and  relating  such  historic  incidents  as  best  served  to  contrast 
its  former  greatness  with  its  present  humiliation. 

Having  taken  this  cursory  view  of  Tyre,  we  returned  to 
our  lodgings.  Our  host  had  taken  great  pains  to  prepare 
us  a  supper,  which  was  spread  before  us  in  true  Oriental 
style.  Our  table  consisted  of  a  large  salver  placed  on  a 
stool  about  a  foot  high,  and  we  took  our  seats  on  the  rugs 
spread  on  the  floor.     For  our  meal  we  had  rice,  tea,  chicken, 
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fresh  native  bread,  figs,  oranges,  and  laben  or  sour  milk. 
This  last  named  is  a  great  dish  with  the  natives,  and  they 
eat  it  with  the  rice. 

The  great  afflction  of  this  household,  we  learned,  was,  they 
had  four  unmarried  girls.  As  the  wives  in  the  east  are  pur- 
chased, these  girls  were  valued  from  $200  to  $300  each,  and 
the  parents  were  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  this  money. 
Though  professedly  a  Christian  family,  we  could  not  make 
them  understand  that  the  selling  of  their  daughters  to  any 
one  who  paio  the  price,  was  contrary  to  Christian  practice, 
and  was  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  degradation  of  womanhood 
wherever  practiced. 

But  this  is  only  another  illustration  of  how  little  change 
has  taken  place  here.  Four  thousand  years  ago  Jacob  served 
seven  years  for  Rachel.  These  girls  in  the  East  are  sources 
of  revenue,  and  a  father  with  a  number  of  them,  provided 
he  obtains  purchasers,  finds  in  their  possession  very  profit- 
able pieces  of  household  property.  If  the  suitor  is  a  poor 
man  and  without  money,  he  goes  to  the  father  and  says,  I 
love  your  daughter  and  will  serve  so  many  years  for  her. 
And  BO  he  does  laboring  for  three  or  four  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  coveted  prize.  After  that,  he  sometimes 
works  another  year  for  the  parent  to  pay  for  the  bride's 
outfit.  Certainly  there  are  some  things  in  the  East  that 
might  well  be  studied  by  our  American  youth.  The  value 
of  a  wife  thus  practically  taught  is  a  good  idea ;  although  it 
would  be  most  novel,  and  perhaps  unpopular,  to  many  whose 
only  expense  in  procuring  and  sustaining  a  wife  is  the  price 
of  a  marriage  license  costing  between  one  and  two  dollars. 

And  Jacob  served  for  Rachel,  and  does  so  still.  Our 
muleteer  was  thus  serving  the  father  of  **  his  girl,"  who  lives 
in  Sidon,  and  who  annually  sends  horses  to  Jerusalem  to 
take  travelers  through  the  country.  What  reflections  must 
come  to  the  man  as  he  bends  over  his  toil,  what  solace  in  the 
labor  that  stretched  from  dawn  through  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  day  to  the  time  when  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle,  would 
be  the  thought,  it  is  all  for  the  woman  I  love.    And  how  the 
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maiden  herself  would  glance  from  the  window  of  her  father's 
cottage,  and  as  she  saw  the  distant  toiling  form,  say,  it  is  all 
for  me,  and  feel  the  thrill  and  glow,  not  only  of  the  tender 
happiness,  but  a  sweet  triumph  that  she  possessed  an  undi- 
vided worshipper  at  her  shrine.  The  Bible  says  that  the 
seven  years  Jacob  served  for  Rachel  ''  seemed  unto  him  but 
a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  This  is  simply  but 
most  beautifully  and  eloquently  said. 

One  would  think  that  after  the  wife  had  thus  been  pur* 
chased  by  years  of  toil  she  would  be  a  treasure  in  the  new- 
made  home.  But  she  is  not.  As  if  the  goal  of  his  earthly 
ambition  had  been  reached,  the  husband  sinks  into  hopeless 
indolence,  while  the  wife  toils  in  house  and  field,  a  hopeless 
slave  the  remainder  of  her  live. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  lifted  his  golden  brow  over 
snow-clad  Hermon  into  a  cloudless  sky.  The  scintillating 
cone  of  this  magnificent  mountain,  towering  far  above  the 
Galilean  hills  (which  intervene)  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  of  Tyre.  No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  city  you 
are,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  lift  your  eyes  to  the  east  and 
the  glistening  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  stands 
out  against  the  deep  blue  Syrian  sky.  It  was  a  grand 
picture  upon  which  we  looked  again  and  again  with  admir- 
ing eyes. 

Tyre  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
world,  perhaps  third  to  Damascus,  having  been  founded 
2,700  years  before  Christ.  At  one  time  in  her  history  it  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  old  city  on  the  main  land,  and  the 
island  city,  a  half  mile  from  the  shore.    The  entire  city,  on 

the  island  and  main  land,  according  to  Pliny,  was  nine- 
teen miles  in  circumference,  and  the  island  city,  on  its  land- 
ward side,  had  a  wall  150  feet  high,  and  was  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  defy  her  enemies.  Shalmaneser  besieged 
it  for  five  years  and  failed  to  enter  it.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
after  thirteen  years  of  warfare,  finally  conquered  and 
destroyed  it,  B.  C.  592.  While  making  war  against 
the  Persians,  Alexander  the   Great   attacked  Tyre.    The 
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city  on  the  main  land  yielded  without  much  trouble, 
but  the  insular  city  still  held  out.  To  take  this  he  built 
a  great  causeway  connecting  it  with  the  main  land.  This 
wonderful  work  of  military  enterprise  and  perseverance 
still  remains.  And  though  at  the  time  of  its  construction  it 
was  but  200  feet  wide,  it  is  now  an  isthmus  fully  half  a  mile 
across  it.  The  sand,  which  probably  is  drifted  in  from  the 
desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  known  as  the  Negeby 
has  so  thoroughly  filled  up  this  causeway  that  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  island,  would  never  suspect 
that  it  was  once  separated  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land. 
The  present  Tyre  is  the  island  city,  though  now  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  this  isthmus  of  drifted  sand.  Having 
constructed  this  causeway,  Alexander  entered  the  city  and 
left  it  in  ruins.  Since  that  time  the  city  has  undergone  va- 
rious vicissitudes  until  now  her  desolation  is  complete. 
Scattered  over  the  ground  in  endless  confusion  lie  her  broken 
towers,  great  pillars  of  magnificent  proportions  and  superior 
finish  are  strewed  by  the  score  upon  the  wave-washed  rocks 
out  in  the  sea,  here  and  there  fragments  of  her  ancient 
masonry  meet  the  eye,  fishermen,  coming  from  their  day's 
labor  spread  their  nets  upon  the  sites  of  her  ancient  palaces. 
In  one  place  our  dragoman  showed  us  great  double  columned 
pillars  of  red  granite  similar  to  that  found  in  the  ruined 
temples  of  Egypt,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  came  from  the 
quarries  of  Assouan,  on  the  upper  Nile,  in  Egypt.  We  had 
seen  great  things  at  Baalbec,  but  here  were  ruins  of  such 
stupendous  proportions  as  not  only  to  challenge  our  admira- 
tion, but  to  excite  our  wonder  how  they  were  ever  brought 
here  by  human  skill. 

Standing  here  amid  these  ruins,  one's  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God  increases  and  its  profound  lessons  stamp  them- 
selves upon  the  mitid  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  If 
Ezekiel  had  written  the  26th  chapter  of  his  book  right  here 
on  the  spot,  to-day,  he  could  not  have  drawn  the  picture 
more  accurately.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  while  Tyre  was 
still  in  her  glory,  and  her  ships  plowed  the  seas,  and  her 
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merchantmen  taraded  at  foreign  ports,  and  the  snn  of  pros- 
perity shone  on  her  stately  palaces  and  vine-clad  fields, 
Ezekiel  tells  definitely  what  the  traveler  sees  here  to-day. 
As  we  sit  for  an  hour  upon  the  barren  rocks  with  the  summer 
sea  shimmering  in  the  calm  of  the  morning,  we  take  out  our 
Bible  and  read:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  Gtod,  behold  I  am 
against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  I  will  cause  many  nations  to  come 
up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up, 
and  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down 
her  towers ;  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make 
her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  it  shall  be  the  spoil 
of  the  nations ;  and  her  daughters  which  are  in  the  fields 
shall  be  slain  by  the  sword."  In  the  one  instance  of  the 
siege  of  Alexander,  thousands  of  its  brave  defenders  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  no  less  than  30,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
including  women  and  children,  were  sold  into  slavery. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  judgment  upon  Tyre  because  its  people 
had  made  a  mock  of  God^s  people,  and  rejoiced  in  their 
calamites.    This  at  first  thought  seems  strange,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  friendly  relations  exbting  be- 
tween Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  David  and  Solomon.     For,  in 
the  time  of  David,  Hiram  sent  cedar  wood  and  workmen  to 
David  while  building  his  palace,  and  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
skilled  workmen  were  sent  to  work  on  the  temple,  cedar  and 
fir-wood  were  taken  in  floats  to  Joppa  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem.   It  was  interesting  to  us  to  note  how  this  could  be  done. 
Probably  the  forest  of  Lebanon  from  which  this  timber  was 
cut  bordered  upon  the  river  Leontes.    The  trees  were  cut  and 
rolled  down  into  the  stream,  which  is  the  higest  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  siiow  melts  on  the  mountains.    These  logs 
were  then  floated  down  the  stream,  as  they  now  are  every 
year  down  the  upper  Hudson,  in  New  York,  and  the  Kenne- 
bec in  Maine,  and,  at  its  mouth,  where  the  Leontes  enters 
the  Mediterranean,  the  logs  were  tied  into  rafts,  and  during 
May  and  June,  the  floating  of  rafts  along  the  coast  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe,  and,  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
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Tyrians  might  have  reckoned  confidently,  especially  at  night, 
on  light  winds  to  fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on 
these  voyages.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes, 
which  empties  into  the  sea  seven  miles  above  Tyre,  to  Joppa, 
is  about  80  miles.  But  these  friendly  commercial  relations 
boded  no  good-  to  Grod's  people,  for  in  the  later  years  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  we  find  him  building  a  temple  to  Ashto- 
reth,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Tyrians,  and  that  too  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  Olivet,  above  the  village  of  Siloam,  in  full 
view  of  the  temple  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  This  idolatrous  worship  which  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  land  naturally  called  down  the  displeasure  of 
Gtod,  and  he  sent  prophet  after  prophet  to  the  people  to  warn 
them  of  impending  calamities  if  they  did  not  forsake  this 
heathen  worship.  And  so  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  we  find  in 
him  a  king  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  remove  the  '^  high 
place  *'  near  Jerusalem,  consiuning  with  fire  the  vessels  used 
in  their  worship,  and  which  were  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Tyrians.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  extermin- 
ate their  religion,  for  in  Samaria  he  slew  upon  the  altars  of 
the  high  places  all  the  priests  to  Ashtoreth.  These  acts  no 
doubt  were  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  with  horror,  and  proba- 
bly contributed  largely  in  bringing  about  the  changed  rela- 
tions between  the  two  people,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  death  of  Josiah  in  battle  at  Megiddo,  and  the  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem 
were  hailed  by  the  Tyrians  with  triumphant  joy,  and,  in 
their  exultation  said  of  Jerusalem,  ''Aha,  she  is  broken.** 

And  so,  while  God  punished  his  people  for  their  sins,  He 
would  not  let  this  exultation  and  insult  of  the  Tyrians  who 
probably,  more  than  any  other  people,  were  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  idolatrous  worship  among  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, pass  unrebuked,  hence  Ezekiel  is  commissioned  to  tell 
these  people,  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  will 
cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee.'*  '  The  present 
state  of  Tyre  is  one  of  fallen  greatness,  many  of  its  beauti- 
ful and  varieagated  marble  columns  lie  broken  on  the  barren 
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rocks  and  its  exquisitely  carved  capitals  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  Those  who  do  not  beliere  in  the 
judgments  of  God  may  well  stand  amidst  these  ruins  and 
learn  the  leason  afresh  To  ns  it  was  very  impressive  and 
instructiTe  If  God  says  He  will  do  a  certain  thing,  our 
believing  or  disbelieving  His  declaration  will  not  change 
the  fad.  Whether  or  not  the  l^ians  believed  that  God 
would  "scrape  the  dust"  from  their  city,  and  "make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock,"  the  sad  fcuA  remains  as  witness  to 
His  truthfulnesa,  for,  in  the  17th  century  it  was  reduced  to  a 
miserable  village;  its  exports  consisted  of  a  few  sacks  of 
com ;  and  the  only  merchant  of  which  it  could  boast  was  a 
solitary  Greek,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  half  century  that  it  has  once  more 
begun  to  lift  up  its  head  from  the  dust  of  its  humiliation. 
It  now  has  a  oopulation  of  about  5,000. 


As  we  walked  along  the  sea-shore  and  saw  the  numerous 
shell-fiah  washed  up  by  the  waves,  we  were  reminded  that 
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from  these  fish  vrere  extracted  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple, 
so  rare  and  costly,  aud  which  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Tyrians. 

The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  away,  must  always  have  been  the  grainfield  of 
this  maritime,  commercial  city,  and  hence,  no  doubt  many 
Jews  naturally  drifted  to  this  great  center  of  life  and  wealth, 
as  indeed  the  young  men  of  New  England  drift  to  Boston 
and  New  York.  This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
Saviour  came  into  the  border  of  Tyre.  Mark  tells  us  that 
He  '' entered  into  a  house,"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
little  rest,  '^  and  would  have  no  man  know  it,  but  He  could 
not  be  hid/'  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  He  would  go  into 
any  but  the  house  of  an  Israelite,  hence,  we  conclude  many 
of  the  Jewish  people  lived  in  this  great  city  of  nineteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  with  a  population  greater  than 
that  of  Jerusalem. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  this  place,  for  the  apostle  Paul,  on  his  way  back  from 
Macedonia,  landed  here,  and  spent  a  week  among  the  dis- 
ciples, who  said  to  him,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
"  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.''  After  having  spent 
the  allotted  time  in  agreeable  companionship,  and  we  may 
well  believe,  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word,  follows  that 
beautiful  and  pathetic  scene  in  the  life  of  the  great  apostle. 
Just  south  of  the  city  is  a  most  charming  bay  with  a  broad 
beach.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  being  the  iden- 
tical spot,  for  he  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  Finding  that 
they  could  not  persuade  him  from  his  purpose,  Luke  says, 
"  We  departed  and  went  our  way ;  and  they  all  brought  us 
on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the 
city,  and  we  kneeled  down  upon  the  shore^  and  prayed  f  **  What 
a  touching  picture  t  Here,  in  the  pure  red  sand  of  the  beach, 
with  the  wavelets  of  the  Mediterranean  set  to  a  minor  key, 
falling  in  sweetest  music  along  the  shore,  the  noble  hearted 
apostle,  with  uncovered  head,  in  the  midst  of  weeping  dis- 
ciples, kneeling  around  him,  prays  for  their  peace,  comfort, 
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and  consolation.  There  are  few  places  in  the  Holy  Land 
that  can  be  identified  with  more  certainty  than  this  kneel- 
ing place  of  Paul  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  We  walked  out 
over  the  same  road  alone.  We  did  not  care  to  have  any  one 
with  uSy  for  we  had  not  the  comfort  of  believing  disciples, 
and  when  we  reached  the  beach,  we  kneeled  down  and 
prayed.  It  was  a  most  precious  and  gracious  season.  Heaven 
seemed  so  near,  and  there  was  such  an  overwhelming  con- 
viction in  our  mind,  let  come  what  may,  we  would  follow  the 
blessed  Christ,  in  our  measure  of  ability,  as  Paul  followed 
him. 

There  are  many  interesting  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre. 
Chiefly  among  these  is  the  tomb  of  her  ancient  and  well- 
known  king,  Hiram,  the  friend  of  David  and  Solomon.  It 
is  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  limestone,  twelve  feet  long, 
resting  on  a  pedestal  ten  feet  high.  At  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  probably  was  the  suburbs  of  ancient  Tyre  on  the 
main  land,  a  beautiful  stream  flows  into  the  sea,  and  above 
it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which,  no  doubt, 
conveyed  water  to  the  city. 

The  country  around  Tyre  is  not  so  picturesque  nor  so  fruit- 
ful as  around  Sidon.  Near  the  shore  the  sand  drifts  over 
the  isthmus.  Back  from  this,  the  foot-hills  of  the  lower  spurs 
of  Lebanon  break  the  country  up  into  ridges  and  valleys. 

Perhaps  we  should  add  that  Tyre  is  at  the  extreme  south- 
em  end  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  In  fact,  the  river  Leontes,  seven 
miles  above,  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  broken  country  south  of  the  Leontes  is  known 
as  the  hills  of  Galilee.  So,  more  properly  speaking.  Tyre 
lies  under  the  shelter  of  the  Galilean  hills,  and  is  only  about 
thirty  miles  from  Nazareth. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  Tyre,  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  touching  incident  occurred.  As  we  were  drudging 
along  the  streets,  trying  to  keep  up  with  our  dragoman,  we 
repeatedly  heard  the  voice  of  a  child  behind  us,  and,  as  near 
as  we  could  make  it  out,  the  words  were,  ban  jour^  bon  jour, 
which  is  the  French  for  good  morning.  Upon  looking  around, 
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we  saw  a  little  girl,  about  five  or  six  years  old,  with  olive 
compleidon,  sparkling  black  eyes,  beautiful  features,  and 
her  face  all  lit  up  with  joy,  running  after  us  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  her  hand,  among  which  was  a  rose.  Of  course  we 
stopped,  and  called  to  our  dragoman  t.o  interpret  her  words 
tcuus.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  she  had  picked  these 
flowers  with  her  own  hand  in  her  father's  garden  expressly  for 
us,  and  wanted  us  to  take  them.  We  could  hardly  under- 
stand how  this  little  Tyrian  child  should  be  so  interested  in  a 
stranger.  But  as  she  looked  at  us  with  both  eyes  wide  open, 
and  her  face,  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel,  we  had  no 
doubt  of  her  sincerity.  And  so  we  took  them,  not  forgetting 
to  tender  a  liberal  backsheesh^  which  she  hesitatingly  accepted. 
The  bunch  of  flowers  was  tied  with  a  thread  in  a  childish 
manner,  and,  though,  we  had  to  remove  the  thread  in  order 
to  place  the  flowers  in  our  book  (for  everywhere  in  our  tour 
of  the  Sacred  Land,  we  were  gathering  flowers)  we  carried 
the  little  girl's  present  with  us.  And  now  Tyre  may  have 
been  a  very  wicked  place,  but  somehow,  when  we  think  of 
it,  the  sunny  face  of  that  child  comes  up  in  memory,  and  her 
words,  bon  jour,  hon  jour^  ring  in  our  ears.  0  the  friendship 
of  a  child,  so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  real !  All  day,  as  we 
traveled  over  the  burning  sands  of  the  coast,  and  along  its 
dangerous  mountain  bridle-paths,  and  for  days  after,  the  in- 
cident crowded  itself  uppermost  in  our  mind.  No  wonder 
Jesus  loved  these  olive-colored,  black-eyed,  sunny-faced  chil- 
dren. They  are  really  beautiful.  0  if  we  could  only  snatch 
them  from  the  cruel  and  heartless  customs  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  bring  them  to  Jesus.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  the  sad- 
dest we  witnessed  in  all  this  land,  that  Mohammedanism 
provides  no  songs  for  its  children.  These  little  voices  that 
sang  in  the  market  places  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  are  all 
silent  now.  They  know  no  sacred  songs,  and  we  did  not 
hear  the  voice  of  a  child  lifted  up  in  melody  in  all  our  travels 
in  the  Orient.  For  them  there  is  nothing  but  hopeless  drudg- 
ery. Gknl  grant  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  may  once  more 
break  over  these  mountains,  over  which  the  Saviour,  the  chil- 
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dreii*8  Friendy  once  traveled  on  missions  of  love,  and  who 
likened  His  Kingdom  to  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

After  this  incident  we  walked  on  with  a  lighter  step  to  the 
Khan  where  oar  horses  were  in  waiting,  and,  having  mountedf 
we  rode  oat  over  the  beach  above  described,  aroand  the  head 
of  the  bay,  and  over  the  spur  of  a  promontory.  When  ^^e 
reached  this  ridge,  which  very  much  resembles  Mt.  Carmel, 
we  entered  upon  the  most  picturesque  part  of  our  journey 
from  Beyrout  to  Joppa.  We  should  think  that  this  lateral 
spur  of  one  of  the  Galilean  hills  was  fully  a  thousand  feet 
high,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  and  forms  a  ledge  on 
the  sea  front.  About  half  way  up  the  mountain  side,  a  road 
is  cut  in  the  rock.  At  one  point  in  this  strangely  constructed 
highway  (we  assure  the  reader  it  was  high)  we  passed  a 
beetling  cliff,  where  the  action  of  the  waves  had  washed 
away  the  base  of  the  rocks,  so  that  the  road  literally  hung 
over  the  sea,  fully  500  feet  above  its  surface.  The  water 
must  have  been  very  deep,  for  the  waves  struck  with  great 
violence  against  the  cliffs.  Above  us  the  ledges  overhung 
the  road.  It  was  a  strange,  wild,  picturesque  scene,  and  one 
that  inspired  fear.  This  passage  of  the  mountain  is  known 
as  the  Syrian  Ladder.  In  some  places  the  rock  was  cut  in 
steps,  like  stairs,  so  steep  were  the  ascents  and  descents, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  us  how  readily  the  horses  understood 
the  road,  and  passed  up  and  down  as  if  it  were  no  new  thing 
to  them.  For  our  part,  we  dismounted,  preferring  to  trust 
our  own  feet  to  that  of  the  animal  under  us,  for  a  stumble 
here  would  have  landed  us  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  re- 
morseless waves  were  literally  gnawing  away  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  a  high 
promontory,  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  privileged  to 
have  an  unobstructed  side  view  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel !  It 
was  an  inspiring  scene.  Though  fully  twenty  miles  away, 
yet  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  it  seemed  quite 
near.  Before  us  stretched  the  plain  of  Acre  or  Akka^  which 
is  really  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
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Ion  or  Jezreel.  This  plain,  which  reaches  its  narrowest  place 
where  the  Qalilean  hills  abut  upon  it,  opens  out  int.o  a  basin, 
the  mountains,  over  the  lateral  ridges  of  which  we  have  been 
traveling  all  day,  receding  inland  for  about  ten  miles.  It 
was  quite  a  rest  to  descend  into  this  plain,  and  for  ten  miles, 
ride  amid  orange  groves,  olive  yards,  fig  orchards,  and  lovely 
lanes  lined  with  high  cactus  trees,  every  now  and  then 
crossing  streams  on  old  Roman  bridges.  These  streams  are 
the  life  of  the  plain.  Without  them,  it  would  be  a  burn- 
ing desert.  We  also  quite  frequently  came  upon  consid- 
erable stretches  of  Roman  roads.  In  one  place  we  traveled 
fully  half  a  mile  where  the  stone  were  not  broken.  It  was 
the  best  specimen  we  had  yet  seen,  and  wondered  how  it  re- 
mained through  all  the  centuries  so  well  preserved. 

It  was  eight  o*c1ock  in  the  evening  before  we  entered  Acre 
or  Akka  through  a  narrow  gate,  well  tired  out  from  the  long 
ride  over  a  mountain  road.  The  distance  from  Tyre  to  Acre 
is  about  thirty  miles. 

The  following  morning,  as  is  our  custom,  we  took  a  stroll 
through  the  narrow  winding  streets  of  this  quaint  city. 
Acre,  the  Accho  of  Judges,  is  situated  upon  the  northern 
headland  of  a  most  charming  bay,  which  is  about  four  miles 
wide,  of  which  Mt.  Carmel  forms  its  southern  promontory. 
It  is  easily  approached  from  the  sea,  and  commands  the 
wheat  trade  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  which  for 
fifty  miles  stretches  inland  to  the  Jordan  valley.  During  the 
time  of  the  Phoenicians  it  took  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and 
under  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Here  Paul  found  brethren  when  on  his  way  from  Macedonia 
to  Jerusalem,  and  remained  one  day.  Less  beautiful  than 
Tyre,  it  is  not  less  interesting  when  we  consider  its  history. 
One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  it  has  been  from  earliest 
times  the  scenes  of  bloody  battles  and  terrible  sieges.  Though 
nearly  destroyed  again  and  again  by  crusaders,  French, 
English  and  Egyptians,  after  each  scourge  a  city  sprang  from 
the  ruins.  The  present  ruins  of  the  fortifications  are  grand, 
and  exceedingly  perfect.    As  we  walked  about  the  city, 
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ruins  appeared  upon  every  side.  The  great  breaches  in  the 
wall  still  remain  as  Napoleou*8  cannon  opened  them  in  1799. 
The  men  eyed  us  with  suspicion.  Our  dragoman  told  us 
that  with  the  constant  reminders  of  the  ruins  which  foreign- 
ers have  wrought  there  before  them,  they  are  still  on  the 
lookout  for  spies  and  enemies.  To  be  sure  they  need  to  have 
no  fear  of  us,  for  we  would  much  more  gladly  brin^  them 
the  gospel  of  peace  than  the  red  dragon  of  war.  Bat,  of 
course,  they  do  not  know  that,  so  we  are  subjected  to  their 
fierce,  malicious  looks  which  did  not  inspire  us  with  confi- 
dence or  safety.  Acre  is  a  hot-bed  of  Mohammedanism,  and, 
when  we  consider  their  attitude  towards  Christians,  one  may 
well  be  alarmed  while  in  their  midst,  especially  when  the 
ruins  wrought  by  professedly  Christian  nations  serve  to  re- 
mind them  of  former  sufiering  at  their  hands. 

While  leisurely  strolling  along  we  came  to  the  moat  where 
the  knights  of  St.  John  made  their  great  defense  before  the 
hordes  of  infidels  under  the  Sultan  Ibn  Kaloaun^  who  carried 
the  works  after  a  siege  of  thirty-three  days.  The  Christian 
citizens  and  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  were  then 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  into  slavery.  Thus,  while  the 
Mohammedan  of  to-day  suspiciously  eyes  the  stranger,  the 
stranger  has  reason  to  hate  the  descendants  of  these  human 
butchers  who  took  part  in  mediaeval  warfare. 

There  is  also  here  a  beautiful  mosque  which  a  Turkish 
soldier,  with  drawn  bayonet,  seemed  to  be  jealously  guard- 
ing, but  we  found,  by  the  presentation  of  a  little  backsheesh^ 
was  quite  affable  in  showing  us  through  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Mussulman.  It  is  a  noble  structure  vrith  a  purple  dome,  and 
two  graceful  minarets,  each  tipped  with  a  golden  crescent. 

Acre  seems  to  be  quite  a  centre  for  wheat.  Strings  of 
camels  from  the  interior,  came  loaded  with  sacks  of  wheat, 
and  dropped  their  burdens  in  an  open  space,  from  which  they 
were  carried  hy  fallaheens  into  warehouses. 

We  also  noticed  what  we  had  not  elsewhere  seen,  namely, 
open  grog-shops,  and  Turks  freely  drinking.  As  we  had 
not  seen  anything  of  this  kind  in  our  travels,  we  wondered 
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if  this  was  the  first  introdaction  of  rum  into  Palestine.  It 
made  us  feel  sad  indeed,  for,  if  these  men,  naturally  savage 
and  blood-thirsty,  once  became  the  victims  of  drink,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  they  would  become  a  dangerous  and 
treacherous  people.  It  made  us  feel  as  if  every  vessel  that 
undertook  to  land  liquors  upon  these  shores  should  at  once  be 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  importers 
be  taken  out  on  the  beach  and  shot.  We  realize  this  is  not 
lamb-like,  but  the  promoters  of  such  wickedness,  like  the  old 
prophets  of  Baal,  should  be  slain. 

It  was  late,  nearly  noon,  when  we  set  out  for  Mt.  Carmel. 
Though  the  mountain  was  only  four  miles  distant,  yet  we 
must  travel  ten,  around  the  bay,  to  reach  it.  Of  all  the 
places  in  this  Sacred  Land  we  longed  to  visit,  it  was  this 
mountain,  the  scene  of  Elijah's  wonderful  triumphs  over  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  now,  with  the  mountain  standing  before 
us,  our  desire  was  about  to  be  realized.  There  is  a  broad, 
hard  beach  around  the  bay;  and  the  traveling,  with  a 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea,  was  delightful.  We  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  half  a  mile  when  we  reached  the  river 
Belus,  the  Nahr  Naman  of  the  natives,  which  we  forded  with 
great  difliculty,  as  the  stream  was  swollen  and  the  current 
swift.  But  we  finally  reached  the  opposite  shore.  It  was 
from  the  bed  of  this  river  that  the  sand  was  taken  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  first  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
80  we  passed  on  around  the  bay,  with  the  whole  ridge  of 
Carmel  directly  before  us,  and  our  mind  was  busy  with  the 
memorable  events  which  took  place  upon  its  northern  side, 
the  side  we  were  approaching. 

When  within  about  two  miles  of  iToi/b,  a  village  near  the 
north-western  base  of  Carmel,  we  came  to  the  river  Kufion^ 
ever  memorable  as  the  stream  by  the  side  of  which  Elijah 
slew  the  prophets  of  Baal.  We  found  it  quite  a  stream,  so 
much  so  that  our  horse  refused  to  enter  it.  After  considera- 
ble urging,  and  when  about  a  third  of  the  way  out  in  the 
stream,  supposing  that  the  coaxing  was  over,  the  animal 
made  a  sudden  turn.    We  had  just  relaxed  our  firmness 
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upon  the  aaddle,  and  were  preparing  to  ford  the  deepest  pari 
of  the  stream,  with  our  feet  drawn  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
animal.  The  movement  was  so  unexpected  that  we  did  not 
recover  our  balance,  but  clung  to  the  saddle.  This,  how- 
ever, turned,  and  the  inevitable  plung  into  the  Ei$hon 
occurred  I  But  the  landing  place  was  a  9oJ%  one,  and  we 
were  not  hurt,  and  as  for  the  wetting,  that  is  a  luxury  in 
this  hot  and  drying  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  unwilling 
plunge  into  the  stream  will  serve  all  the  more  to  impress 
upon  our  mind  the  existence  of  this  river.  Well,  we  got 
across  the  Kishon^  and  so  passed  on  into  the  village  otKaifa, 
This  is  a  very  pretty  place.  Its  houses  are  neatly  built  in 
spacious  yards,  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded,  its 
children  in  the  streets  cleanly.  In  fact  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise. If  we  had  dropped  down  out  of  the  sky  into  an  Euro- 
pean town,  the  contrast  between  KaJifa  and  the  towns  we 
have  been  passing  through  could  not  have  been  greater. 
But  the  secret  was  all  out  when  we  learned  that  some  years 
ago  a  German  colony  settled  here,  and,  hence,  the  usual  Ger- 
man thrift  has  made  the  sides  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
below  beautiful  with  vineyards  and  fields  of  grain. 

And  so  we  passed  up  the  sides  of  Carmel  late  in  the  after- 
noon. There  is  a  convent  on  Carmel,  where  we  contem- 
plated passing  the  Sabbath.  The  monks  received  us  kindly. 
Everything  was  neat  as  wax  about  the  buildings,  the  food 
well  prepared,  and  the  beds  clean.  So  we  were  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  were  glad  of  a  day  of  rest  after  a  week  of 
weary  travel.  We  shall  ever  remember  our  trip  from  Bey- 
rout  to  Carmel  as  the  longest  and  hardest  days*  journeys 
experienced.  The  bridle-paths  of  Palestine  are  universally 
bad,  but  these  are  beyond  description.  No  horse  in  our 
country  could  be  driven  over  the  route  we  have  just  come. 
But  these  Arabian  horses  are  different.  They  leap  over 
ledges,  climb  rocky  stairs  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
plunge  through  streams  with  a  manner  not  only  perfectly 
reckless,  but  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  delight.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  give  the  animal  a  slack  rein  and  hold  fast  to  the 
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saddle.  Our  experience  at  the  Kishon  above  narrated,  is,  of 
coarse,  an  exception. 

But  here  we  are  at  last,  on  what  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Sacred  mountains  of  the  Bible,  and  which  we 
have  longed  to  see  because  so  intimately  associated  vdth 
Grod*s  grandest  prophet,  Elijah. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  Bible  history  took  place  on  mountains.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  race  by  the  flood,  we  read  of  the  ark  rest- 
ing on  Ararat ;  Lot  and  his  family  were  led  out  of  Sodom  by 
the  angels,  and  commanded  to  '^ escape  to  the  mountain;'* 
Abraham  performs  a  three  days'  journey  from  Beer-sheba  to 
Mount  Moriah  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac ;  the  law  was  given 
from  Sinai  amid  awful  scenes ;  the  mountains  around  Dothan 
were  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  in  the  days  of  Elisha; 
the  Lord  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  preached,  and  fed  thou- 
sands on  mountains,  and  was  finally  transfigured  on  Hermon 
the  grandest  of  mountains.  And  so  Elijah  challenged  Ahab 
to  assemble  all  Israel  on  Garmel  to  be  witnesses  as  to  who 
troubled  Israel,  Elijah  or  Ahab,  by  forsaking  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord. 

It  was  Saturday  night  when  we  arrived  on  Garmel,  on  the 
very  eve  of  Easter,  and  it  was  full  moon,  and  the  atmosphere 
as  balmy  as  in  sunmier-time.  All  day  long  the  hot  sun  had 
poured  its  burning  rays  upon  the  scintillating  sand  and 
shimmering  waters  of  the  bay,  but  now  the  glorious  orb  of 
day  had  gone  down  over  the  farthermost  stretch  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  moon,  full- 
orbed,  was  lifting  its  silver  face  over  the  Galilean  hills. 

Ton  moantain's  side  b  black  with  night, 
While  broad  orbed,  o*er  its  gleaming  crown. 

The  moon,  slow  rounding  into  sight. 
On  the  hashed  inland  bay  looks  down. 

It  was  a  most  impressive  hour.  Alone  we  walked  out  over 
the  ridge  of  Garmel.  Far  below  us  were  the  waters  of  the 
bay  vrith  the  nearer  lights  of  Ka^a  and  the  more  distant 
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ones  of  Acre  reflected  upon  its  boeom ;  above  ns  the  stan  oat 
of  this  Syrian  blue  sky  shone  with  a  lustre  seen  nowhere  else ; 
the  night  air  was  surcharged  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
which  in  boundless  profusion  bloomed  at  our  feet;  to  the 
north-east,  stretching  from  the  coast  to  the  very  base  of  Car- 
mel,  like  a  huge  crescent,  lay  the  Galilean  hills,  piled  up,  one 
above  the  other,  and  on  their  sides  gleamed  the  lights  from 
the  numerous  villages ;  within  this  amphitheatre  of  bills  lay 
the  great  plain  of  Acre  with  its  olive  yards,  orange  groves, 
and  fig  orchards,  with  several  streams  winding  in  and  oat 
among  the  darker  shadows  of  luxuriant  foliage — all  dimly 
seen. 

How  far  and  strange  all  things  seemed. 
Dim  looming  through  the  pale,  still  light ! 

The  vagae*  vast  grouping  of  a  dream, 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  night ! 

But,  aside  from  the  natural  scenery,  we  were  upon  one  of 
God's  sacred  mountains,  with  the  scene  of  Elijah^s  memor- 
able gathering  of  Israel  passing  vividly  through  our  mind. 
What  an  impressive  hour  I  We  could  fill  our  allotted  space 
with  fancy  pictures  as  they  crowded  themselves  ux>on  us,  but 
we  refrain. 

Returning  from  our  evening  stroll,  we  retired,  for  we 
wanted  to  see  sunrise  on  Carmel ! 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early.  The  Lord  favored  us  with  a  clear  sky.  The  far-off 
hills  of  Gilead  bounded  the  eastern  horizon,  while  between 
were  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  Kishon  swept  along  the  base  of  Carmel,  while  the  Belus 
and  other  streams  meandered  through  the  plain  of  Acre. 
The  bay  and  the  sea  lay  spread  out  to  the  north  and  west, 
while  the  dew  of  night  lay  in  pearl-drops  on  the  vintage  and 
foliage  of  the  mountain  side.  From  many  a  copse  and  bush 
the  birds  were  pouring  forth  their  morning  song.  Carefully 
picking  our  way  amid  the  abundant  flowering  shrubs,  to 
avoid  getting  wet,  for  the  dew  was  heavy  upon  them,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  eastern  brow  of  one  of  the  peaks  of 
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Carmel,  and  there  we  sat  dovm  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Bun.  Already  a  golden  surge,  the  first  bright  wave  of  the 
flood  of  day,  lay  on  the  summit  of  3ilead.  Each  moment  be- 
came more  enchanting,  and  soon 

One  cloud,  the  herald  and  child  of  the  sun, 

was  borne  along  on  the  horizon  to  witness  to  earth  the  near 
approach  of  the  king  of  day — ^it  was  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
And  now  the  whole  of  Gilead,  is  lighted  up  with  a  splendor 
such  as  can  issue  only  from  the  gates  of  heaven — inde- 
scribably grand.  Presently  the  highest  summit  of  the  nearer 
Galilean  hills  kindled  into  flames  of  amber.  Slowly  his 
majesty' rises,  and  borne  along  on  the  flying  verge,  the  first 
bright  wave  of  the  flood  of  day,  heralds  his  presence.  Just 
then  his  outer  edge  glinted  over  the  summit,  turning  dim 
outlines  into  fields  of  light  and  glory.  Inch  by  inch  the 
deeper  shadows  creep  down  the  sides  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  Presently,  as  if  tired  of  his  slow  progress,  the  new- 
bom  sun,  having  gathered  strength,  with  one  mighty  leap, 
ascends  into  the  heavens,  and  rides,  full-orbed,  through  the 
sky,  and  the  whole  earth  at  our  feet  is  bathed  in  the  glory 
of  his  rays.  North,  east,  and  south,  mountains  lie  massed 
against  mountains,  and  the  sparkling  streamlets  for  very 
gladness,  leap  down  the  sides  of  the  uplifted  hills,  into  the 
valleys  below,  which,  for  a  few  moments,  are  scarcely  con- 
scious that  day  has  commenced  on  the  summits.  What 
a  scene  !  How  incomparably  grand  !  And  to  think  that 
from  everlasting,  each  day,  these  sublime  scenes  are  en- 
acted, with  no  eye  to  behold  or  heart  to  appreciate  God's 
glory  in  the  outer  world.  It  was  as  if  Qod  had  opened  the 
gates  of  heaven  and  suffered  us  to  look  in  just  for  a  moment. 
But  if  the  outer  glory  is  so  enchanting,  so  inspiring,  far 
beyond  the  flight  of  fancy  to  conceive  or  pen  to  describe, 
what  must  it  be  in  the  land  where  no  shadows  gather  on  the 
mountains,  and  where  no  gloom  is  seen  in  the  vales  ? 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  more  extended  walk.    It  was 
Sabbath.    The  day  known  in  our  churches  as  Easter.      The 
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BerviceB  in  the  convent  were  in  Greek,  and  unintelligible  to 
us,  and  so,  how  better  could  we  spend  the  day  than  to  be 
alone  with  €k>d  on  this  sacred  mountain  amid  its.  blooming 
flowers  and  singing  birds  f 

And  so  we  wandered  out  over  Carmel.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
formed  mountain.  All  the  mountains  in  Palestine  run 
north  and  south.  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  mountains 
of  Samaria  and  the  hills  of  Judea,  have  this  general  charac- 
teristic. But  Carmel  is  a  ridge  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  running  south-east  and  north-west  with  the  bay  and 
plain  of  Acre  on  the  north  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  on 
the  south.  On  the  sea  front,  it  lifts  itself  into  a  prom- 
ontory of  about  600  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  not  more  than  sixty  rods  wide  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  beach.  The  ridge  of  Carmel  is 
furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  dividing  it  into  cones,  each 
higher  than  the  preceding,  until  the  highest,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of 
1,850  feet.  Unlike  its  neighboring  mountains,  it  is  abundant 
in  foliage,  flowering  shrubbery,  and  greensward,  with  here 
and  there  a  flowing  spring.  In  our  walk  we  collected 
fourteen  varieties  of  flowers,  and  there  were,  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  flowering  shrubs,  most  beautiful  and  fragrant,  which 
we  could  not  press,  and  so  did  not  select  them. 

It  waA  probably  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  drought  in 
Israel,  that  Ahab  said  to  Obadiah,  **  Qo  into  the  land,  unto 
all  fountains  of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks,  peradventure  we 
may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive/*  What 
concern  was  it  to  Ahab  though  his  people  were  suffering  the 
horrors  of  famine,  if  only  he  could  somewhere  among  the 
glens  of  the  mountains  find  a  spring  that  had  not  dried 
up,  around  which  there  might  grow  a  little  grcus  for  his 
horses!  So  Obadiah  goes  one  way  and  Ahab  another.  And 
in  the  way  Elijah  appears  to  Obadiah  and  assures  him  that 
he  must  show  himself  to  Ahab.  So  Obadiah  goes  and  in- 
forms the  king  When  the  king  and  prophet  met,  Ahab 
said  unto  Elijah,   ''Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?*' 
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Blijah  justly  denied  the  imputation,  at  the  same  time, 
in  no  sparing  words,  declared  that  the  trouble  came  through 
him  and  his  father's  house  in  that  they  had  forsaken  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  had  followed  Baalim. 
And  to  make  good  this  declaration,  Elijah  said,  '^  Gather 
to  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  of  the  groves,  which  eat  at  JezebeFs  table,  and 
let  us  see  who  is  the  troubler  of  Israel.  The  challenge  was 
characteristic  of  Elijah.  He  would  prove  to  the  king  in 
the  presence  of  Israel  and  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  that 
Gk)d  never  afflicted  his  people ;  that  if  they  suffered,  it  was 
on  account  of  their  sins. 

The  place  where  the  contest  took  place  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  Here,  on  its  eastern  slope,  the  multitude 
found  abundant  room  on  a  wide  upland  sweep  immediately 
below  the  ruins  of  an  altar  of  Jehovah,  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  where  they  could  as- 
semble to  witness  the  scenes  about  to  be  enacted.  All  the  cirr 
cumstances  of  the  place  adapt  themselves  for  the  scene  of  such 
a  contest.  It  is  that  part  of  the  mountain  nearest  to  Jezreel, 
which  is  in  full  sight,  and,  at  that  time,  Ahab's  palace  and 
Jezebel's  idol  temple  must  have  been  distinctly  visible ;  the 
summit  commands  the  last  view  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
north-west,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
which  stretches  away  eastward  to  the  base  of  Gilboa  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria ;  in  the  near  foreground,  immediately 
under  the  base  of  Carmel,  is  clearly  seen  the  windings  of 
Kishon.  At  no  point,  did  we  see  the  stream  come  so  close 
up  to  the  mountain  as  at  this  place.  And  then  there  were 
the  ruins  of  the  altar,  the  place  known  to  this  day  by  the 
natives  as  El^Makarrakahy  '^  the  place  of  sacrifice."  Near  at 
hand  was  the  never-failing  spring  which  sends  its  refreshing 
waters  down  the  green  slope. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Elijah  selected  this  particular  moun- 
tain in  preference  to  all  others.  As  we  stand  here  on  its 
summit,  we  can  see  many  reasons.  It  was  central.  In  the 
very  gateway  where  the  Galilean  hills  abut  on  the  Kidion ; 
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the  plain  of  Acre  was  open  to  the  north-west,  and  jost 
around  on  the  other  side,  the  western  x>ortion  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  swept  between  the  Galilean  hills  on  the  west  and 
the  hill  Moreh  or  ''  Little  Hermon  "  on  the  east,  to  the  base 
of  Tabor  and  the  upper  fords  of  the  Jordan ;  farther  to  the 
east  lays  Jezreel  and  Oilboa ;  bearing  a  little  to  the  sonth, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Esdraelon  was  the  pass 
and  great  highway  through  the  mountains  of  Samaria; 
round  on  the  south  side  of  Carmel  was  the  great  plain  of 
Sharon  stretching  away  to  the  deserts  of  what  is  now  known 
as  ^^Uie  negeh,^'  In  short,  there  could  be  no  more  central  or 
accessible  place  in  all  Israel.  And  then,  aside  from  all  this, 
right  here  was  an  altar.  We  can  not  believe  that  when 
Jeroboam  set  up  his  golden  ccdves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  and 
forbade  the  people  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  that  all 
fell  down  and  worshipped  his  idols.  No  doubt  the  pious  of 
the  people,  here  and  there,  through  his  kingdom  erected 
altars  and  worshipped  Ood.  Here  on  Carmel  was  one  of  these 
altars.  When  Elijah  declared  that  there  should  be  *'no  dew 
nor  rain,"  the  persecution  of  these  devout  people  commenced. 
To  save  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  Obadiah  hid  an  hundred  of 
them  by  fifty  in  a  cave.  Obadiah  tells  Elijah  that  '*  Jezebel 
slew  the  prophets,"  and  we  may  well  believe  ordered  the 
altars  to  be  demolished.  This  may  all  have  been  known  to 
Elijah.  He  may  have  known  of  this  broken-down  altar  on 
Carmel,  and  the  perennial  spring  within  a  stone's  throw 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  At  all  events,  with  the 
open  page  of  our  Bible  before  us,  the  Scriptures  are  wonder- 
fully real,  and  help  us  to  see  many  things  in  a  new 
light. 

But  what  a  grand  scene  that  must  have  been.  Ahab  and 
his  court  in  royal  purple  nearest  Elijah,  next  the  prophets 
of  Baal  dressed  in  their  black  flowing  garments,  below  them 
the  people— come  from  all  places  round  about — ^a  vast  multi- 
tude. We  do  not  believe  Elijah  stood  alone,  at  least  in  feel- 
ing and  sympathy.  Through  that  throng  was  many  a  de- 
vout worshipper,  glad  in  his  heart,  no  doubt,  that  some  one 
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had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  king  and  his 
Baal  priests,  and  vindicate  God. 

Clear  and  loud  comes  the  voice  of  Elijah  ringing  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  "How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions  ?  "  We  need  not  describe  the  scene  which  followed* 
It  is  the  most  dramatic  in  human  history.  Romance  may  be 
challenged  to  rival  that  weird  tragedy,  with  the  multitudes 
of  Israel  for  spectators,  and  the  representatives  of  hostile  re- 
ligions for  actors.  The  strange  contrasts,  the  intense  com- 
petition, the  failure  and  the  victory,  with  the  horrible 
punishment  crowning  all,  compose  a  picture  of  epic  sub- 
limity. Humanly  speaking,  it  was  a  one-sided  conflict, 
where  all  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  the  enemies  of 
Gk>d.  It  is  generally  so.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  popu- 
lar majority  for  the  truth.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  also 
were  on  the  side  of  idolatry.  But  the  result  showed  that 
Gk)d  is  not  dependent  upon  numbers,  nor  upon  favoring  con- 
ditions. The  very  boldness  of  Elijah  appeared  in  strong 
contrast  with  king  and  people,  with  their  guilty  consciences. 
Elijah's  predictions  in  regard  to  the  drought  had  been  turned 
into  reality,  and  the  people,  we  may  believe,  stood  in  awe 
before  him.  The  whole  scene  is  the  most  thrilling  in  all  the 
Bible,  and  Elijah  stands  out  as  our  ideal  of  God's  servants. 
He  reveals  to  us,  in  that  memorable  prayer  of  only  sixty- 
three  words,  that  he  did  ''  all  these  things "  according  to 
Qod's  word.  That  is  the  secret  of  ministerial  success — ^to  do 
as  God  tells  us. 

It  may  seem  a  severe  thing,  after  such  a  signal  vindication 
of  God  that  Elijah  should  take  these  priests  of  Baal  down  to 
the  brook  Kishon  and  slay  them  there,  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  God  told  Israel  to  do  on  the  first  entrance  into  the 
promised  land,  and  because  they  had  failed,  the  persecution 
under  Jezebel  was  but  the  legitimate  result.  0,  know  this : 
we  must  kUl  the  priests  of  Baal,  or  they  will  kiU  uqI  It  is 
ever  the  province  of  satan  under  whatever  form  he  comes  to 
the  race,  to  destroy  !  The  mighty  Baal  of  drunkenness  in  our 
own  land  slays  its  thousands  yearly. 
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Another  touching  incident  took  place  on  this  mount  in  the 
days  of  Eliaha,  namely  the  hasty  ride  of  the  Shonanumte 
mother,  when  her  dead  child  lay  on  the  bed  of  the  prophet, 
in  the  little  chamber,  her  loving  thougbtfulneBs  bad  prepared 
for  Qod's  servant.  It  was  a  serenteen-mile  ride,  from  tba 
Bontb-«aBterii  base  of  "Little  Hermon,"  where  Shunem  is 
located,  across  the  lower  Esdraelon,  past  Megiddo,  over  the 
very  road  over  which  the  ten  thousand  under  Barak  and 
Deborah  in  triumphal  song  swept  down  from  Tabor  to  the 
conquest  of  Taanacb,  to  Mt.  Carmel  to  tell  Elisha  of  her 
great  sorrow.  For  miles  away,  the  prophet  could  see  the 
grief-stricken  woman  riding  at  full  speed  across  the  plain^ 
and  sent  his  servant  Gehazi  to  meet  her.  But  she  slackened 
not  her  speed  until  she  had  reached  Ellsha,  and  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner  told  him  of  the  dark  ebadovr  fallen 
upon  their  beautiful,  happy  home  in  Shonem,  and  would  not 
leave  him,  and  so  he  arose  and  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  restored  the 
child  to  the  mother's  arms. 

In  general  appearance  this  sa- 
cred mountain  still  miuntains  the 
characteristic  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of 
its  name.  It  is  still  clothed  with 
the  same  "excellency"  which  sup- 
phed  the  prophets  with  one  of 
their  most  favorite  illustrations. 
It  looks  like  a  great  park  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  tangle  of  wildwood, 
graceful  dells,  flowing  fountains, 
and  endless  variety  of  flowers  of 
remarkable  freshness  and  beauty. 
On  its  sunny  slopes  the  almond  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  reminding  us  of 
that  beautiful  passage  in  Habak- 
kuk :  "  Although  the  fig  tree  shall     *■  ""*«■  ■»'  "■  *»«»»^ 
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not  blossom^  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  Grod  of  my  salvation.*'  The  blossoms  of  the  al- 
mond are  very  abundant,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  resemble 
the  peach  blossom  of  our  own  land.  These  dells  and  glens 
and  sunny  nooks,  make  the  mountain  a  perfect  paradise  for 
birds.  From  copse  and  jungle,  through  the  entire  day, 
they  beguiled  us  with  their  song.  In  all  human  probabil« 
ities  we  shall  never  be  privileged  to  spend  another  Easter 
amid  such  historic  associations,  surrounded  by  such  natural 
beauty,  or  entertained  by  sweeter  songs,  or  amid  a  greater 
profusion  of  flowers. 

The  convent  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  imag- 
inable, and  the  monks  showed  us  every  kindness  possible. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  in  the  days  of  Elieha  there  was  a  school 
of  the  prophets  established  here.  The  convent  church  is  built 
over  the  grotto  of  Elisha,  and  it  is  maintained,  with  consider- 
able credibility,  that  the  sons  of  the  prophet  retained  possession 
of  this  grotto  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  they  accepted 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  Profane  vrriters  prove  the  existence 
of  this  sanctuary,  and  it  was  visited  both  by  Pythagoras  and 
Tacitus.  We  were  taken  into  the  grotto  by  the  superior, 
and  the  place  where  Elisha  taught  with  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  seated  around  him,  was  pointed  out.  The  superior 
also  took  us  upon  the  roof  of  the  convent  and  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  pointing  out  historic  places.  The  scene  is  indescribably 
grand.  At  our  feet  rolled  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  "  great  and  wide  sea,'*  as  the  Psalmist  calls  it, 
which  suggested  to  the  sacred  writers  so  many  of  their 
grandest  images  for  setting  forth  an  idea  of  6od*8  power ; 
south-east  are  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  ;  to  the  south  is  the 
far-stretching  plain  of  Sharon,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Philistines ;  to  the  north  the  line  of  vision  is  bounded  by  the 
Bos  el  Abiad  or  the  White  Promontory,  and  between  lies  the 
beautiful  plain  of  Acre^  while  the  graceful  curve  of  the  bay, 
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from  the  base  of  Carmel  to  the  city  of  Acre^  with  its  broad 
beach,  stretches,  in  crescent  shape,  for  ten  miles.  Glimpses 
of  the  Kishon,  and  of  the  Belus  and  other  streams  which 
flow  through  the  plain  of  Acre,  now  flashing  under  the  sun- 
light, now  lost  to  view  amid  olive  yards  and  fig  orchards  and 
other  luxuriant  foliage,  in  their  windings  to  the  sea,  form  a 
picture,  such  as  can  be  seen  only  from  the  heights  of  CarmeL 
No  less  than  twenty  towns,  which,  in  the  days  of  Israers 
glory  must  have  been  flourishing  places,  can  be  seen.  Es- 
pecially those  nestling  among  the  Galilean  foot-hills,  over- 
looking the  plain  of  Acre  with  its  gardens  and  fields  and  pas- 
ture lands,  were  most  charming  for  situation.  All  this  rich, 
magnificent  country  of  mountains,  and  plains,  and  flowing 
rivers,  and  woodland  dells,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
but  never  occupied  by  them,  for  we  read,  "Neither  did 
Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho  (Acre),  nor  the  in- 
habitants of  8idon,  but  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land.*'  And,  we  apprehend,  that  because 
Asher  failed  to  do  this,  was  the  fruitful  soiux;e  of  the  troubles 
which  came  upon  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  for,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  great  cities, 
larger  and  more  populous  than  Jerusalem,  and  their  markets 
and  commercial  relations  naturally  were  in  these  maritime 
cities,  and,  hence  the  free  and  easy  introduction  of  Baal 
worship  under  Ahab,  which  his  Sidonian  wife,  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  introduced. 

Having  been  greatly  refreshed  by  a  Sabbath's  rest,  on 
Monday  we  resumed  our  journey,  passing  around  the  base 
of  Carmel,  out  upon  the  wheat  fields  of  Sharon,  and  for  three 
hours  traveled  along  the  coast,  when  we  came  to  Ashleiy 
a  little  out  of  our  way,  but  we  turned  aside  to  see  the 
ruins  of  this  fortross,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders, 
was  very  strong,  holding  out  some  fifteen  days  longer  than 
Acre.  It  was  the  last  point  in  the  Holy  Land  occupied  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  ruins  aro  located  on  a  little  headland  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  main  road,  and  a  few  wild  Bedouins  dwell  in 
miserable  houses  constructed  out  of  the  dismantled  fortrsBB. 
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Passing,  in  two  hours  more,  we  came  to  Tanturaf  the  Dor 
of  the  Bible.  This  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  headland,  and 
has  an  island  in  front  of  it.  Here  we  stopped  for  dinner. 
At  one  time  it  must  have  been  considerable  of  a  place, 
judging  from  the  ruins  which  yet  remain.  Dor  marks  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  kingdom 
ruled  by  Hiram.  In  studying  sacred  geography  we  have 
often  wondered  why  God*s  people  never  took  possession  of 
this  rich  strip  of  land  stretching  along  the  coast  from  Dor 
to  Beyrout,  but  since  we  have  passed  through  its  entire 
length,  and  noted  the  strong  places  of  Sidon,  Tyre  and 
Acre,  and  other  points,  the  wonder  ceases.  Not  but  Qod 
would  have  helped  them  to  take  these  strong  holds,  but  they 
failed  of  their  opportunity,  and  so  the  interchange  of  com- 
mercial relations,  and  finally  a  Sidonian  princess  for  a  king's 
wife,  wholly  disarmed  them.  The  location  of  Dor  is  a  charm- 
ing one.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  plain  of  Sharon  nar- 
rows to  the  base  of  Carmel,  which  is  in  full  sight.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  wave-washed  beach,  over  against  it  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  with  the  rich,  fruitful  valley  or  plain 
of  Sharon  between,  widening  out  as  one  looks  southward. 
At  this  time  (April  7th),  the  wheat  fields  were  waving  in  all 
the  beauty  of  summer — just  ready  to  head  out.  On  the  old 
site  of  Dor,  just  a  little  north  of  the  present  Bedouin  village, 
are  numerous  mounds,  great  heaps  of  rubbish,  massive 
foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  old  tower  lifts  its 
dismantled  walls  to  the  sky,  as  if  defying  the  "  tooth  of 
time."  South  of  the  group  of  rocky  islets,  is  a  bay,  and  it 
was  literally  piled  with  the  most  beautiful  sea  shells.  We 
never  saw  anything  like  it.  Tons  of  them  lay  scattered  over 
the  beach.  Some  of  them  most  curious  in  formation,  ex- 
quisite in  color,  and  fragile  as  the  shells  of  birds'  eggs,  and 
yet,  the  waves  had  cast  them  up  unbroken. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  the  section  of  our  journey 
most  dreaded  by  our  dragoman.  The  country  between  Tan- 
tura  and  MaukhaMy  south  of  Caesarea,  is  imder  the  control 
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of  lawless  Bedouins,  and  considered  very  unsafe,  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  scenes  of  blood  being  of  frequent  occarrence,  bat^ 
since  there  are  no  newspapers,  are  never  published  or  heard 
of.  These  people  at  Dor  are  wild,  malicious  looking,  and 
we  distributed  liberal  hacksheesh^  and  so  hastened  down  the 
coast. 

In  the  afternoon  about  three  o*clock,  we  crossed  a  stream 
of  water,  and  a  little  beyond,  came  to  what  must  have  been 
the  outer  wall  of  CsBsarea.  From  this  point  on  for  about  two 
or  three  miles  the  ground  looked  like  ant-hills,  and  here  and 
there,  we  passed  broken  pottery  and  bits  of  polished  marble. 
No  doubt,  beneath  these  little  mounds  are  the  debris  of  the 
ancient  city.  When  we  reached  what  must  have  been  the 
heart  of  this  metropolis  by  the  sea,  our  eyes  beheld  wonder- 
ful things !  Here  and  there  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
partly  in  the  sea  were  great  columns  of  superior  finish ;  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone  and  masonry  marked  the  foundations 
of  her  palaces  and  temples;  among  the  debris  we  found 
great  patches  of  mosaics  arranged  with  taste  and  skill ;  mag- 
nificent arches  told  of  former  splendor;  just  as  they  had 
fallen  lay  pilasters  broken  and  capitals  defaced,  at  once 
so  vast  and  yet  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  design  and  sculp- 
ture as  to  challenge  our  admiration  and  to  impress  us  with 
the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  this  fallen  city.  Here 
no  doubt  was  the  temple  erected  by  Herod  and  dedicated  to 
C»sar  and  to  Rome,  which  contained  the  colossal  statues  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea  (which  the 
reader  must  not  confound  with  Casarea-Philippi,  already 
described  in  this  work),  is  located  upon  a  ridge  of  land  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea,  forming  a  bay  on  either  side.  Back  of 
this  is  the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  and  the  highway  from 
Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  and  some  ten  miles  away  the  mountains 
of  Judea.  Caesarea  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Carmel,  forty 
miles  from  Joppa,  and  seventy  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  present  village  is  upon  the  old  site  and  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  We  did  not  leam  its  popnlationy 
but  should  think  about  1,000. 
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The  first  mention  we  have  of  CaBsarea  is  in  connection  with 
Philip.    After  he  had  opened  the  Scriptures  to  the  '*  man  of 
Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace,'*  and 
had  baptized  him,   'Hhe  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
Philip'*  and  was  next  found  at  ^'Azotus,  and  passing  through 
he  preached  in  all  the  cities,  till  he  came  to  Caesarea."    Then 
follows  that  memorable  event  so  fully  recorded  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Acts.    Cornelius,  though  a  soldier,  was  a  devout 
man,  so  highly  pleasing  to  Gtod,  that  an  angel  was  sent  down 
to  him  to  tell  him  of  Peter,  then  at  Joppa,  struggling  with 
his  conscience  upon  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner, 
whether  he  should  obey  the  voice  out  of  heaven,  ''JUse, 
Peter,  kill,  and  eat."    So  Cornelius  called  two  of  his  ser- 
vants and  a  devotU  soldier  and  sent  them  to  Joppa,  forty  miles 
away,  for  Peter.      It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  devout 
Cornelius,    captain    of   a    hundred   soldiers,    should   have 
devout  soldiers  in  his  band.     It    is    another    illustration 
of  the  influence  of  a  pious  life.    Well,  the  next  day  we 
find  Peter  and    ''  certain  brethren  from  Joppa,"    hastenr 
ing    to   Caesarea.     Cornelius    met    him,    fell    at   his   feet 
and  would  have  worshipped  him,  had  he  not  lifted  him 
up.      And  so  they    came  to  the  residence  of  Cornelius, 
where  the  pious  man  had  gathered  a  house  full  of  those  to 
whom  no  doubt  he  had  distributed  ^'  alms,"  waiting  for  the 
preacher.    It  was  too  good  for  Peter,  the  man  that  had  been 
led  out  of  prison  at  Jerusalem  by  an  angel,  and  the  very  first 
sentence  of  his  sermon  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  was,  ^'  Of  a 
truth  I  preceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  I"    A 
great  thing  for  a  Jew,  of  the  type  of  Peter,  to  say.    But,  0, 
wonderful,  how  the  gospel  levels  partition  walls  and  removes 
prejudice.    How  sublimely  eloquent  the  gospel  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle,  and  how  the  listening  people  drank  in  the 
good  news,  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  while  Peter  yet  spake  " 
"  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  Word."    It  was  enough  for 
Peter,  and  in  the  joy  of  his  soul  cries  out,  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water,  that  these  should  be  baptized,  which  have  re* 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?"    This  was  the  first 
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proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

GsBsarea  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Here  King  Agrippa  was  smitten  for  neglecting  to  give  God 
the  praise  when  the  people  applauded  him  with  flattering 
words ;  from  this  x>ort  Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to 
leave  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  bitter  persecution ;  here 
the  evangelist  Philip  resided  with  his  four  daughters ;  it  was 
in  the  home  of  Philip  that  Paul  stopped  when  on  his  way 
from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem ;  it  was  to  this  place  that  the 
prophet  Agabus  came  down  from  Judea  and  foretold  to  Paul 
that  he  would  be  bound  at  Jerusalem.  Luke  says,  *^  When 
we  heard  these  things,  both  we  and  they  of  that  place,  be- 
sought him  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered, 
what  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  P**  And  true 
to  the  prophecy,  Paul  goes  to  Jerusalem,  is  set  upon  by  a  mob, 
rescued  by  Lysias,  sent  out  of  Jerusalem  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night  guarded  by  horsemen  and  spearsmen  and  thus  sent  to 
Caesarea,  and  was  examined  before  Felix.  When  he  delivered 
his  masterly  defense,  "  Felix  trembled."  For  two  years,  it 
seems  Paul  was  kept  '^  in  bonds,'"  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
this  base  Felix,  who  trembled  when  Paul  ^'  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  hoped  that 
''money  should  have  been  given  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose 
him."  This  was  the  man  who  told  Paul,  "  Go  thy  way  for 
this  time ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for 
thee."  While  the  record  does  say  that  Felix  sent  for  Paul 
often  in  the  hope  of  a  bribe  for  his  liberty,  it  does  not  say 
that  the  ''  convenient  season  "  for  farther  instruction  in  heav- 
enly wisdom  ever  occurred.  It  was  here,  after  Felix  had  left 
the  province,  that  Paul  pleaded  a  second  time  for  his  life, 
and  ''  appealed  unto  CaBsar."  This  time  his  pleadings  were 
before  Festus. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  sat  upon  a  projecting  stone  of  a 
broken  arch,  with  the  open  Bible  upon  our  lap.  We  would 
read,  then  look  out  over  the  ruins  and  wonder  where  the 
house  of  Cornelius  stood,  where  that  of  Philip,  where  the 
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prison  in  which  Paul  languished  for  two  years,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  passage  where  Paul  appears  for  the  third  time,  and 
this  time  before  King  Agrippa,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 
'*  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Agrippa  was  come  and  Bemice, 
with  great  pomp,  and  was  entered  into  the  place  of  hearingy 
with  the  chief  captains,  and  principal  men  of  the  city,"  we 
wondered  if  it  was  not  right  before  us,  where  the  mosaics,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  flashed  under  the  westering  sun,  the 
royal  company  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  grandest  preacher 
earth  has  ever  seen  ?  It  was  the  crowning  speech  of  Paul. 
In  the  midst  of  his  eloquent  utterances,  Festus,  who  sat  by 
the  side  of  Agrippa,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Paul,  thou 
art  beside  thyself ;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad !" 
But  in  the  estimation  of  the  apostle  it  was  not  a  time  for 
^'madness,'*  but  for  speaking  '*  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
jsobemess.'*  So  impressive  were  these  ''  words  of  truth  and 
soberness"  that  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  ''Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

These  events  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  especially  of  Paul, 
show  how  important  a  place  this  city  occupied  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  It  was  here  too,  be  it  remembered,  that 
Pilate  had  his  royal  palace,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  only 
on  the  feast  days  to  prevent  feuds  and  outbreaks  among  the 
masses  that  assembled  on  those  occasions;  here  also  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  the  military  forces  of  the  province ; 
and  here  Vespasian  was  declared  emperor. 

We  passed  the  night  in  this  ancient,  historic  city,  in  the 
upper  room  of  one  of  its  best  constructed  houses,  with  drago- 
man and  keeper  armed,  and  the  outer  gates  locked.  We 
were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bedouin  country,  and,  at 
Carmel,  were  told  of  our  danger,  but  we  wanted  to  see 
Caesarea,  the  place  where  the  gospel  was  first  given  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  where  Paul,  as  a  prisoner,  preached  the  gospel 
to  crowned  heads. 

There  being  no  place  between  Caasarea  and  Joppa  at 
which  it  was  safe  to  stop  for  the  night,  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  must  be  made  in  a  day.    So  the  next  morning  we  were 
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up  long  before  day,  and  resumed  our  journey.  At  ihifl  p(^t 
we  left  the  coast,  and  for  about  two  or  three  miles  traveled 
directly  eastward  over  barren  sand  hills  and  through  deso- 
late low  lands  until  we  reached  the  great  highway  from 
Tyre  to  Egypt.  Of  course  this  road,  like  everything  else  in 
the  country,  has  gone  into  ruins,  and  only  an  indifferent 
camel  path  marks  the  place  where  once  was  a  finely  con- 
structed Boman  road,  patches  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
Every  mile  or  two  Bedouin  tent  villages  were  passed,  and  the 
swarthy,  black-bearded  dons  of  the  desert,  armed  with 
poniards  and  spears,  eyed  us  savagely.  For  about  three 
hours  we  traveled  over  low,  marshy  land,  vrith  almost  impass- 
able swales,  when  we  came  to  a  ridge  of  land  on  which 
a  wretched  native  village  was  located.  Ruins  of  a  former 
city  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  This,  no  doubt  is  the 
site  of  ancient  Antipatris,  where  the  guard  of  200  soldiers 
left  the  seventy  spearsmen  to  complete  the  journey  to 
Caesarea  with  Paul.  And  what  a  nighVs  ride  that  must 
have  been — ^guarded  as  he  was  by  270  Boman  soldiers.  It 
must  have  been  late  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  Anti- 
patris, for  the  distance  is  forty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Passing  through  another  swamp,  where  the  grass  and  reeds 
grew  rank,  we  reached  a  table-land,  dry,  and  almost  sandy, 
filled  with  oaks  scattered  here  and  there. ,  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  were  very  large,  but  nearly  devoid  of  limbs,  branches 
and  foliage.  The  trees  were  very  scattering,  perhaps  from 
two  to  four  hundred  feet  apart,  and  the  grass  was  green, 
and  the  land  slightly  undulating,  and  for  two  hours  we 
traveled  amid  strange,  picturesque  scenery.  It  reminded  us 
of  a  great  park. 

Beyond  this,  the  country  was  more  rolling,  and,  on  the 
sea  coast  great  sand  hills  glittered  in  the  hot  sun.  Here  and 
there  wild  Bedouins,  mounted  on  swift  footed  Arabian  steeds, 
and  armed  with  spears,  were  careering  over  {he  plain.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  hills  of  Judea  fields  of  grain,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  olive  yards,  presented  a  charming  picture  of 
quaint,  Oriental  beauty. 
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Thus  we  rode  on,  greatly  dreading  the  villages,  for 
throogh  every  village  we  passed  we  found  the  children  and 
youth  not  only  wild  but  impudent,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
hurled  stones  after  us.  We  did  not  mind  this  so  much  as 
the  fear  of  exciting  the  men.  The  least  demonstration  on 
our  part  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  whole  village  to 
rise  up  against  us.  Only  in  one  place,  when  nearing  Joppa, 
did  our  dragoman  have  the  courage  to  give  expression  to 
his  annoyance  at  this  outrage  upon  us.  But  we  were  calm 
through  it  all,  and  spoke  in  most  assuring  terms  to  him  that 
we  were  interested  to  see  even  this  phase  of  Mohammedan 
life. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  considerable  stream, 
which  the  natives  called  Ndhr  d  Talek,  The  river  winds 
through  a  low,  marshy  plain,  in  which,  it  is  said,  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted,  at  the  head  of  100,000  Christian  warriors 
successfully  withstood  300,000  Mohammedans,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  We  were  so  tired  and  so 
nearly  overcome  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  that  we 
thought  we  would  give  out  before  reaching  Joppa.  So  our 
dragoman  proposed  that  we  rest  for  an  hour  by  the  side  of 
this  refreshing  stream.  This  we  gratefully  accepted,  dis- 
mounted, and  sought  the  inviting  shade  of  a  large  sycamore 
tree. 

Being  rested  somewhat,  we  again  resumed  our  journey. 
At  length,  after  passing  over  several  ridges,  we  ascended  a 
still  higher  one,  when,  from  the  summit,  our  eyes  beheld 
Joppa,  not  more  than  three  miles  away!  It  was  a  most 
grateful  sight,  such  as  we  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 
From  this  point  on,  all  was  animation,  for  presently  we  were 
riding  amid  the  cooling  shades  of  orange  groves,  a  fresh 
breeze  had  also  sprung  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  very  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  orange  blossoms.  And  so  we 
rode  down  into  Joppa  a  little  before  sundown,  and  sought 
quarters  at  one  of  its  hotels.  This  ride  of  forty  miles  was  a 
long,  hard,  tiresome  journey,  doubly  so,  for  we  were  making 
it  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.    But  now  it  is  all  over,  and  the 
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Lord  graciously  protected  us.  We  belieoed  He  would,  and  in 
that  confidence  we  traveled  tbrough  the  "  tents  of  Kedar  **  an- 
molestedi  save  by  the  children,  who  were  about  as  uncivil  as 
those  that  came  out  of  the  city  and  mocked  Elisha  on  his  way 
from  Jericho  to  Bethel.  And  that  evening  as  we  once  more 
sat  at  the  table  at  which  English  speaking  gentlemen  and 
ladies  were  seated,  and  conversed  with  Christian  people,  it 
was  a  new,  strange  experience,  and  seemed  as  if  we  had 
reached  home  I 

We  have  already  described  Joppa,  so  we  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  a  farther  description,  save  to  add  that  along  the 
very  road  over  which  we  have  just  come,  the  "  two  household 
servants  *'  of  Cornelius,  with  the  ''  devout  soldier  that  waited 
on  him,'*  came  inquiring  for  *'  one  Simon,  whose  surname  was 
Peter."  At  the  very  gate  at  which  they  knocked  visitors 
may  knock  to-day ;  for  tradition  has  laid  her  finger  on  this 
house,  through  uninterrupted  generations,  and  recent  discov- 
eries have  confirmed  the  tradition.  If  Jonah  started  from 
his  home  at  Qath-hepher,  two  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  to  take 
ship  at  Joppa,  then,  for  the  last  fifteen  miles-  we  traveled 
over  the  same  road  down  which  he  rushed  to  catch  a  vessel 
that  was  sailing  to  Tarshish. 

Before  taking  our  departure,  we  may  pause  just  long 
enough  to  say  that  everywhere  throughout  Palestine,  great 
changes  are  taking  place.  One  of  the  finest  roads  anywhere 
to  be  found  has  recently  been  constructed  between  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem ;  another  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron ;  and  a  third 
is  in  course  of  construction  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  Fully 
one-third  of  Jerusalem  is  built  outside  the  city  walls ;  that 
there  are  now  in  Palestine  double  the  number  of  Jews  that 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  the  ''  latter 
rains,"  which  had  been  withheld  since  the  time  of  the  exile, 
have  been  granted  again  during  the  last  two  years.  A  rail- 
road from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  is  being  built,  and  they  are  blast- 
ing the  rocjcs  away  in  the  harbor  of  Joppa  preparatory  for 
constructing  a  wharf  where  steamers  can  land.  Those  who 
would  see  the  land  as  it  was,  must  do  so  quickly,  ere  the  de- 
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stroying  hand  of  commerce  obliterate  its  old  land-marks, 
change  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  supplant  the  primitive 
way  of  traveling. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  these 
scenes  so  impressive  and  so  instructive.  We  have  tried  to 
picture  them  to  our  readers,  opening  up  the  Sacred  page  as 
•it  was  opened  to  us.  We  have  traveled  up  and  down  the 
entire  length  of  this  wonderful  land,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
Jordan,  ascended  its  mountains  and  passed  over  its  plains, 
talked  with  its  people  (through  our  dragoman)  and  have 
lodged  in  their  homes.  The  Lord  blessed  us  with  highly 
favoring  weather,  for  parts  of  our  tour  would  not  have  been 
taken  if  there  had  been  any  considerable  rain.  We  have  had 
unusual  health,  and  the  people  everywhere  treated  us  with 
great  kindness.  It  almost  breaks  our  heart  as  we  are  about 
to  leave  them,  they  have  been  such  an  interesting  study  to 
us.  And  now  the  time  has  come  to  bid  farewell,  doubtless 
forever,  to  tlus  land  so  full  of  holy  and  thrilling  memories* 
It  has  been  our  privilege  to  travel  in  the  steps  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  in  the  footprints  of  angels,  and  along  the  very 
paths  which  the  Saviour  himself  once  trod,  and  in  all  that  we 
have  seen  nothing  has  so  impressed  us  as  the  marvelous  cor- 
respondence between  the  Land  and  the  Book.  No  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  observer  who  travels  through  this  land 
can  doubt  that  the  Bible  was  written  here,  for  it  is  a  constant 
surprise  and  delight  to  see  how  the  narrative  fits  into  the 
very  landscape.  At  every  step,  the  sacred  story  becomes 
more  real  and  more  true,  and  the  land  is  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary upon  the  Book.  Henceforth  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem, Olivet  and  Gtethsemane,  Nazareth  and  Oalilee,  Damas 
cus  and  Lebanon,  Tyre  and  Sidou,  Carmel  and  Sharon  will 
have  new  meaning  to  us.  Every  rock  and  hill,  valley  and 
mountain,  gushing  fountain  and  winding  stream,  is  rich  in 
hallowed  memories,  and  the  very  air  is  filled  as  with  the 
presence  of  angels. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thb  Lhvaht^Islb  of  Ctpbus — Moslbm  Womr — Bjlt  of  Ibbub  — 
AvnocH  —  MutaDrjL  —  Taxsub  —  Attalu.  —  Rhodbs^Cob — Ihu 
OF  Patmob  —  Samob — Chios. 

Thb  steamer  **  Senegal/'  of  the  ^*  Measageries  MaritimeB,'* 
that  is  to  carry  us  to  other  scenes,  lies  in  the  harbor  of  Joppa. 
With  many  lingering  looks  towards  the  mountains^  we  once 
more  embark,  and  sail  away  to  the  beautiful  isles  scattered 
in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  the  Levant,  where  the 
apostles  labored,  and  after  their  labors,  died  and  went  home 
to  glory. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  the  vessel  steamed  oat  of  the 
harbor  of  Joppa,  and  the  Land  with  its 


«< 


Lights  along  the  shore. 


gradually  faded  forever  from  our  sight. 

The  next  morning  found  us  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bey- 
rout.  Here  a  goodly  number  of  American  travelers,  thirty-five 
or  forty  gentlemen  and  ladies,  came  aboard,  among  whom  were 
several  ministers.  Their  exclamations  of  satisfaction  and 
appreciation  of  again  returning  to  civilized  life  were  refresh- 
ing indeed.  We  found  them  agreeable  company,  and  the 
sacred  songs  they  sung  in  the  twilight  of  evening  were  cheer- 
ing and  long  to  be  remembered.  We  formed  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Corey,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
Rev.  S.  J.  Blum,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  C.  B.  Allman,  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  and  others. 

We  are  now  traveling  over  historic  waters.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, also  called  the  Great  Sea,  and  the  Levantine  Sea, 
divides  the  East  from  the  West,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
early  world  found  shelter  in  its  ports,  and  for  four  thousand 
years  the  fleets  and  argosies  of  the  nations,  by  oar  and  sail 
and  steam«  have  sailed  across  its  bright  blue  waters.    The 
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cradle  of  civilization  was  farther  east,  but  these  shores  have 

been  its  nursery. 

"  Thy  shores  are  empireB,  changed  in  all  save  thee» 
Greece,  Egypt,  Tyre,  Afisyriar— where  are  they  I 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  when  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since.    They  now  obey 
The  stranger,  slave  or  savage — their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  nations— not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play ; 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azare  brow. 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  behold  thou  roUest  now  1 " 

The  Roman  empire  embraced  the  entire  coast  of  this  sea, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
over  its  waters  the  apostles  carried  the  Gk)spel  to  Europe  and 
the  West.  But  Islamism  has  now  overspread  its  eastern  and 
southern  shores,  covering  them  ¥dth  darkness,  into  which  the 
light  oi  the  Cross  is  but  beginning  again  slowly  to  spread. 

The  Mediterranean  is  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating 
sea  in  the  world,  bright,  and  blue,  and  fringed  by  the  fairest 
and  most  memorable  shores,  and  sublime  mountains.  Though 
at  times  storms  sweep  down  upon  it,  yet,  during  this  entire 
voyage  it  was  calm  as  a  summer  evening.  It's  tide  is  so 
light  that  it  is  practically  tideless. 

The  morning  after  leaving  Beyrout,  we  reached  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  stopping  at  Larnaka,  the  chief  city  in  the  island- 
It  is  said  that  Larnaka  was  founded  by  Citium,  a  son  of 
Noah,  and  named  after  him.  It  is  the  principal  seaport  and 
has  a  population  of  about  10,000.  There  is  little  to  interest 
the  traveler  except,  perhaps,  the  Church  of  Lazarus,  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  Lazarus,  the  brother  of 
Mary  and  Martha,  whom  Christ  raised  from  the  dead, 
was  Anally  buried.  We  have  often  wondered  what  be- 
came of  Lazarus,-  and  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
tradition,  which  is  believed  here,  that  he  came  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  this  island,  and  after  doing  noble  work  for  the 
church  died  a  second  time  and  was  laid  at  rest  nnder  the 
present  edifice.  The  church  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
somewhat  striking  pictures,  one  of  which  represents  the  rais- 
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ing  of  Lasuunuu  Lamaka  was  the  birth-place  of  the  famoos 
philosopher  Zeno,  who  founded  the  sect  of  Stoics,  and  taught 
in  Athens  the  doctrine  that  men  should  be  free  from  passion, 
and  uimioved  by  joy  or  grief.  Here,  also,  died  the  celebrated 
Athenian  general  Cimon,  while  besieging  the  city,  b.  c.  449. 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  the  Chittim  of  Ezekiel,  is  148  miles 
long  by  forty  in  its  extreme  width.  Two  mountain  ranges 
stretch  along  its  northern  and  southern  coasts,  between  which 
lies  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  mountain  streams.  The  entire 
island  possesses  great  natural  beauty  and  fertility,  but  by 
the  misgovemment  of  centuries  it  now  appears  almost 
desolate. 

Civilization  began  agei^  ago  among  these  classic  groves,  and 
many  remains  are  to  be  found  of  this  old  culture.  Originally 
peopled  by  the  PhoBnicians,  those  great  colonizers  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  afterwards  settled  by  the  Greeks,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  who  dedicated 
the  splendid  shrine  at  Paphos  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love. 
It  became  renowned  for  the  worship  of  that  deity,  which  was 
here  celebrated  with  the  most  licentious  rites,  so  that  the 
very  name,  Cyprian,  became  a  synonym  for  lewdness.  The 
beauty  of  her  women,  tall,  slightly  formed  and  graceful, 
has  been  proverbial  since  the  days  when  the  Cyprian  Venus 
trailed  this  isle  her  own. 

Cyprus  has  gone  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  places 
of  great  importance  over  which  the  tide  of  conquest  has 
rolled.  Its  name  is  blended  with  familiar  scenes  in  Biblical 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  established.  Here  Barnabas  was  bom,  and  here 
he  came  with  Paul  on  that  grand  missionary  tour  which  em- 
braced almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  But  Paphos,  where 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  was  struck  blind  before  the  proconsul, 
Sergius  Paulus,  and  Salamis,  where  they  first  preached,  have 
both  disappeared,  though  Lamaka  stands  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Salamis.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Salamis, 
they  preached  in  a  Jewish  synagogue.  It  would  appear  firom 
this  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Jews  formed  a  large 
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portion  of  the  population  of  the  island,  while  at  the  present 
time  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

Sailing  from  Cyprus,  our  next  stop  was  at  Tripolis.  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  at  this  place, 
where,  in  b.  c.  351,  the  plan  was  arranged  for  the  simulta- 
neous revolt  of  the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  depen- 
dencies in  Cyprus  against  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  failed,  and  in  the  sequel,  a  great  part  of 
Sidon  (whose  people  must  have  been  among  the  conspirators) 
was  burned  and  its  chief  citizens  put  to  death,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rocky 
reef  stretching  out  from  the  main  land,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
the  Theuproiopon  (promontory  of  the  gods)  of  the  Greeks, 
which  sank  into  the  waters  during  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
A.'  D.  543,  when  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  was  much  altered.  Tripolis,  is  a  Greek 
word,  and  means,  three  cities,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  incident  in  its  early  settlement,  colonies  being 
sent  out  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  inhabited 
a  separate  city.  The  city  now  is  only  in  two  parts,  though 
some  seem  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  original  three  cities. 

The  steamer  next  stopped  at  Lattikia,  a  thoroughly 
Moslem  city.  It  lays  on  a  side  hill,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
upper  and  lower,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer.  Here  many  Mohammedans  came 
on  board.  One  of  these  had  four  wives  who  afforded  con- 
siderable amusement  to  our  American  travelers.  These 
women,  with  veils  lifted  (a  very  great  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  a  Mohammedan)  passed  over  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  as 
if  they  had  the  freedom  of  the  ship,  looked  in  at  every  door 
and  window,  and  seemed  greatly  interested  in  every  thing 
they  saw.  But  the  poor  husband  t  He  reminded  us  of  an 
old  hen  whose  imprudent  chicks  refused  immediate  obedience 
at  her  alarm  while  a  swallow  flies  over  her  head.  He  tried 
to  restrain  them,  but  the  sights  were  too  great  for  even  a 
Moslem  '^  woman's  curiosity  I  "  We  were  greatly  amused. 
Evidently  they  had  never  seen  a  steamer. 
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Our  next  stop  was  iat  Alexandretta.  The  town  lies  at  the 
base  of  lofty  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  and 
is  only  seventeen  miles  from  Antioch,  which  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles  was  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  but  was 
noted  for  Qod's  wonderful  work  of  grace.  (See  Acts,  11 : 
19-26.)  After  the  death  of  Stephen,  ''they  which  were 
scattered  abroad"  traveled  along  the  coast,  preaching  as 
they  went,  until  they  reached  Antioch.  This  city  is  charm- 
ingly situated  amid  striking  natural  scenery,  where  the 
chain  of  Lebanon,  running  northward,  and  the  chain  of 
Taurus,  running  southward,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting. 
Here  the  Orontes  (the  head-waters  of  which  we  described 
in  the  twelfth  chapter),  sweeps  in  its  northern  course 
around  to  the  west,  and  breaks  through  the  mountains.  The 
city  is  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly 
on  the  level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius.  The  city  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles  was  one  of  great  splendor,  embellished 
with  most  magnificent  buildings.  One  feature  of  the  city 
was  a  vast  street  of  colonades,  intersecting  the  whole  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  to  this  city  some  of  the  ''scattered 
abroad  "  came  and  preached,  first  to  the  Jews,  afterwards  to 
the  Greeks.  So  mightily  grew  this  work  that  the  fame  of  it 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  they  (the  church  at  Jerusalem)  sent 
Barnabas  to  see  what  the  grace  of  Gfod  had  done.  When  he 
came,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  added  his  exhortations. 
And  still  the  work  of  grace  grew,  and  it  got  to  be  too  much 
for  even  Barnabas,  so  he  sailed  across  the  gulf  of  Issus  to 
Tarsus  for  Paul.  Paul  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
brethren,  fearing  he  would  be  killed  by  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem who  were  conspiring  against  his  life,  had  taken  him 
down  to  CaBsarea  and  sent  him  home  to  Tarsus.  (See  Acts, 
9:  23-30.)  But,  evidently,  Barnabas  had  not  forgotten 
Paul,  so  he  goes  for  him,  and  brings  him  to  Antioch,  and 
for  a  whole  year  these  apostles  labor  in  this  great  and 
wicked  city.  With  such  men  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  for 
preachers,  we  may  well  believe  that  Antioch  became  a  cen- 
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ter  of  Christian  influence  second  only  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus,  who  foretold  the  famine  in 
Judea,  came  to  Antioch.  It  was  from  this  city  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  set  forth  upon  their  first  missionary  tour,  de- 
scending the  pass  of  the  Orontes  to  Seleucia  the  seaport  of 
Antioch,  thence  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  It  was  this 
church  that  sent  such  a  liberal  contribution  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  to  the  suffering  disciples  in  Judea.  Here  it  was 
that  Paul  rebuked  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had  beep 
betrayed,  and  which  cost  him  (Paul)  the  friendship  of  his 
dear  companion,  Barnabas,  (see  Gal.,  2 :  11,  12,)  and  her^ 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  It  is  related  that 
the  citizens  of  Antioch,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  were 
noted  for  their  scurrilous  wit  and  the  invention  of  nick- 
names, and  hence,  out  of  contempt  for  the  despised  sect 
called  them  Christians,  that  is,  followers  of  Christ.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  was  not  assumed 
by  the  Christians  themselves. 

Antioch  was  also  the  native  place  of  the  saintly  Chrysostom. 
It  is  related  that  the  emperor  one  day  expressed  a  wish  in 
the  presence  of  his  courtiers  that  he  might  be  avenged  of  the 
bishop.  The  courtiers  suggested  several  punishments.  One 
said,  "  Banish  him ; "  another,  "Confiscate  all  his  property  ;'• 
a  third,  "Throw  him  in  prison;"  a  fourth,  "Put  him  to 
death ; "  a  fifth  speaker,  however,  shrewdly  said,  "  You  are 
all  under  a  great  mistake ;  the  emperor  may  find  a  much 
better  way  of  punishing  this  bishop;  for  this  man,  if 
you  were  to  send  him  into  exile,  would  take  his  God  with 
him.  If  you  confiscate  his  goods,  you  rob  the  poor,  not 
him.  If  he  were  thrown  in  a  dungeon,  he  would  be  all 
the  better  pleased,  as  he  would  then  have  time  and  solitude 
for  communion  with  his  Gtod.  Condemning  him  to  death 
would  be  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  him.  No,  no  1  if  the 
emperor  really  wishes  to  be  avenged  on  Chrysostom,  he  must 
force  him  to  commit  some  sin ;  for  he  is  a  man  who  fears 
neither  exile,  poverty,  chains  nor  death,  being  afraid  of 
nothing  but  sin. 
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Alexandretta,  which  is  just  a  little  north-east  of  the  old 
port  of  Seleucia,  toward  the  head  of  the  Bayof  Issus,  derived 
its  name  from  the  following  circomstances :  Just  a  little 
north-west  of  the  town  is  the  plain  of  Issus  rendered  famous 
for  the  noted  victory  gained  here  by  Alexander  over  Darius 
the  Persian  monarch.  The  error  on  the  part  of  Darius  was 
in  selecting  so  contracted  a  spot  for  a  pitched  battle.  The 
breadth  of  the  plain  of  Issus  between  the  sea  and  Mi. 
Amanus  is  less  than  two  miles,  a  space  very  inadequate  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  so  large  an  army  as  was  that  of  Darius. 
The  ground  is,  besides,  broken  and  intersected  by  ravines 
and  torrents  which  descend  from  the  snow-covered  mountains. 
The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Pinarus,  a  small  stream,  Darius  on  the  side  of  Issus,  Alex- 
ander on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  bay  or  next  to  Alex- 
andretta.   Hence,  the  name. 

From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  a  white  pillar  was  pointed 
out  as  the  traditional  spot  where  Jonah  was  cast  up  by  the 
whale.  There  is  credibility  in  the  tradition,  for  the  bay  of 
Issus,  which  of  course  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
nearest  to  Nineveh.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  this 
point  we  were  the  nearest  the  Euphrates  in  our  travels,  it 
being  only  about  fifty  miles  east  of  us. 

Leaving  Alexandretta,  we  sailed  along  the  coast  of  andent 
Cilicia,  beautiful  for  its  natural  scenery,  the  steamer  next 
halting  at  Mersina,  the  present  port  of  Tarsus,  the  city  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  was  born. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the  vessel  remained  in  port 
all  day,  so  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  go  on  shore. 
The  day  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.  Coming  on  deck  our 
eyes  fell  on  a  most  magnificent  sight.  The  sun  was  just 
lifting  his  golden  light  over  the  vast  fields  of  snow  on  the 
summits  of  the  Taurus  mountains.  As  we  stood  vrrapped  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  a  native,  thinking,  no  doubt,  we 
were  trying  to  locate  Tarsus,  which  is  nine  mOes  away, 
pointed  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  said,  *•  Tarmms^ 
Tarsous !  "   We  bowed  a  grateful  "  thank  you  '  for  his  kindly 
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tbat  the  Urthplaca  of  the  great  apostle  waa  near  by. 

Mersina  is  located  in  a  broad  plain  which  stretches  from 
Tarsus  on  the  east  away  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  Tanrus  mountains, 
and  the  grandest  view  ot  any  along  the  coast  can  h«re  be 
had  of  these  lofty,  snow-covered  mountains.  The  city  of 
Mersina  is  Oriental  indeed.  Almost  through  every  street 
flowed  a  clear,  sparkling  stream  of  water,  Temindlug  one  of 
Damascus.  Outside  of  the  business  streets,  the  houses  are 
located  amid  lemon,  orange,  pomegranate  and  mulberry 
groves  Indeed,  the  streets  ran  through  these  groves, 
presenting  a  picturesque  sight.  Everywhere  streams  of 
water  fertilized  the  soil  and  cooled  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  singing  of  birds  amid  the  abundant  and  luxuriant 
loliage,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  blossoms,  and  golden 
fruit  hanging  on  the  trees  and  scattered  over  the  ground,made 
it  seem  to  us  as  if  we  were  walking  through  Paradise  itself. 

Here,  as  nowhere  else,  did 
we  see  the   beauty  of  the 
pomegranate.     It  was  in  full 
blossom.     Its  flower  ia  bell 
shape,  of  a  delicate  redish- 
yellow    color,   and    is   very 
graceful.    The  beauty  of  its 
color   consists   in   the    deep^ 
blood-red  color  next  to  the 
stem,  which  gradually  fades 
to  a  delicate  yellow  towards 
the  end.     The  same  colora- 
tion is  also  noticeable  on  the 
inside   of  the   flower.*     The 
flower  has  a  very  fine  polish 
and  its  leaves  are   a  dark      *  sBiKcu  or 
green.    A  pomegranate  grove  is  a  handsome  sight  indeed. 
Beyond  these  groves  which  surround  the  city,  were  wheat 
fields,  which  stretched  away  to  the  base  of  the  mountaiiis 
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The  wheat  fields  (this  27  th  of  April)  are  all  headed  out.  Tbe 
contrasts  are  very  striking.  On  the  mountains  (in  full  sight) 
are  perpetual  snows;  here  in  the  plain  the  fields  nearly 
ripened  for  the  reapers.  We  now  can  understand  why  there 
is  such  fertility  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  snows  on  the 
mouniains  melt  and  send  refreshing  streams  down  where 
summer  heat  draws  from  the  nourished  soil  rich  and  abun- 
dant fruitage. 

As  we  were  passing  a  field,  we  saw  a  strange  sight.  There 
were  six  native  women  (olive  complexion)  hoeing  what  looked 
to  be  cucumbers,  while  in  their  rear  stood  a  negro,  a  full- 
blooded  Nubian,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  evidently 
their  master.  As  we  looked  upon  the  sight,  we  exclaimed, 
can  it  be  possible !  0  native  land!  0  shades  of  the  Southern 
states !     What  a  paradise  this  must  be  for  the  colored  man. 

Tarsus,  the  native  city  of  Paul,  lies  under  the  shoulder  of 
a  hill,  facing  the  west,  and  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  city  was,  from  the  ear- 
liest authentic  records  we  have  of  it,  the  capital  of  Cilicia, 
and  during  the  Persian  dominion,  was  the  residence  of  a  de- 
pendent king.  For  many  years  it  was  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing city,  and  at  one  time  became  so  celebrated  for  learning 
and  refinement  as  to  be  the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
It  is  said  that  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  here  while  bath- 
ing, when  overheated,  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  and 
it  was  here  that  Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated  visit  to  An- 
tony in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Oriental  luxury,  her- 
self attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  cupids,  in  a 
galley  covered  with  gold,  whose  sails  were  of  purple,  the  oars 
of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk.  But  the  greatest  interest  this 
city  has  for  us  is  the  fact  that  here  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  greatest  living  preacher  the  world  has  ever 
known  was  bom.  He  himself  speaks  of  being  a  Roman,  free 
born,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city.  In  the  civil  wars  Tarsus 
sided  with  CsBsar,  and  when  CaBsar  became  master  of  Rome, 
he  rewarded  the  citizens  of  Tarsus  by  making  it  a  free  city 
and  exempting  it  from  tribute. 
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Tbe  next  day  ^e  Bailed  along  the  coast,  under  the  lee  of 
Gilicia.  Here  the  mountains  came  boldly  down  to  the  sea, 
and  there  are  curious  formations  of  cliffs^  as  if  the  sea  had 
cut  through  the  rocks.  Upon  one  of  these  wave-washed 
promontories  is  the  site  of  ancient  Selinus,  noted  as  the  place 
where  the  Emperor  Trajan  died,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  also 
known  as  Trajanopolis.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed 
Attalia,  in  Pamphylia,  the  place  from  which  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary 
tour  through  Asia  Minor.  (See  Acts,  14:  25.)  The  city  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  amid  wild,  rugged,  mountain 
scenery.  Passing  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  Myra,  in  Lycia,  with  its  safe  harbor,  was  seen,  and  in- 
teresting to  us  as  the  place  where  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  left  the  Adramyttium  ship,  in  which  he  had  sailed 
from  Cassarea,  and  entered  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta. 

We  had  scarcely  passed  the  lofty  headlands  of  Caria, 
when  Rhodes,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  came  to  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated islands  in  classic  history.  The  city  of  Rhodes  stands  ' 
on  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Island,  and  has  a  safe 
harbor.  At  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  stood  the  famous  Co- 
lossus, which  was  105  feet  high  and  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  built  by  Charles  of  Lindus,  three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  at  a  cost  of  9317,000,  and  was 
broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  being 
built.  It  took  900  camels  to  transport  the  fragments.  This 
island  ,has  additional  interest  in  our  eyes  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  for  two  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  who,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Palestine, 
landed  here,  and  having  vanquished  the  Moslems  and  Greeks, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  and  island.  The  island 
is  also  associated  with  the  life  of  Paul.  He  touched  here  on 
his  return  voyage  from  his  third  missionary  tour.  It  is  said 
that  the  maritime  laws  of  the  island  were  held  in  such  high 
repute  that  they  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on 
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all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  citizens  also  held 
a  special  regard  for  the  poor^  an  allowance  being  granted 
them  from  the  public  stores ;  and  the  rich  were  taxed  for  their 
support.  Rhodes  is  a  truly  delightful  spot.  The  serene  sky 
of  the  island,  its  soft  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  fine, 
delicious  fruits,  are  a  perpetual  admiration.  Here  every 
gale  is  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  blooming  roses  and 
citron  trees,  and  the  numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale  such 
profuse  odor  that  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated 
with  spicy  perfume.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  ancient  history  of  its  climate,  namely,  that  hardly  a  day 
passes  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  sun  is  not  visible. 
Rhodes  is  forty-three  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Caria. 

In  one  hour  after  leaving  Rhodes  we  pass  the  island  of 
Symi,  noted  for  the  expertness  of  its  divers,  and  for  its  corals 
and  sponges.  Beyond  this  we  pass  numerous  islands,  many 
of  them  famous  in  Grecian  history.  How  beautiful  are  these 
isles  of  the  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coast  on  the  other, 
broken  by  bays,  headlands,  and  promontories.  The  sea  is  a 
perfect  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mirror.  Presently  we  came  to 
Cape  Crioy  the  south-western  point  of  Caria.  Here  is  a 
headland  thrust  out  into  the  sea,  and  connected  to  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  peninsula  so  as  to  form  two  harbors,  one  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  south.  In  this  pictur- 
esque place  was  located  the  ancient  Cnidus,  a  Greek  city 
which  contained  Jewish  residents,  and  must,  from  its  posi- 
tion, have  been  a  city  of  great  magnificence  and  wealth. 
Paul,  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running  under  the  lee 
of  Crete,  refers  to  Cnidus,  no  doubt,  having  its  sheltered  har- 
bors in  mind.  Here  the  steamer,  which  had  been  running 
west,  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  north,  passing  between  the 
promontory  and  the  island  of  Cos  (the  Coos  of  the  Acts).  We 
now  enter  that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  waters  knovm 
as  the  iEgean  Sea.  Passing  around  to  the  north  of  Cos,  the 
steamer  again  turned  to  the  west,  when  presently  we  passed 
the  city  of  Cos,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  facing  the  sea 
to  the  north.    There  are  ruins  of  former  strong  bastions  in  a 
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good  state  of  preservation.  Stretching  back  from  the  city 
over  a  hill  are  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  and  beyond  these, 
green  fields — ^a  charming  sight.  The  city  was  anciently 
known  as  Astypalaea,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  given  to 
the  world  Hippocrates,  the  first  physician,  and  here  was  the 
celebrated  temple  of  ^scnlapios,  to  which  a  school  of  physi- 
cians was  attached.  It  ap{)ears  that  Paul,  after  sailing  from 
Miletus,  stopped  for  the  night  here,  and  the  next  day  passed 
on  to  Rhodes  and  Patara.  (See  Acts,  21: 1.)  Beyond  Cos 
we  passed  many  islets  of  curious  formations.  Some  of  them 
looked  like  great  heaps  of  stone  carefully  piled  cone  shape, 
others  like  dismantled  castles,  still  others  assumed  fantastic 
shapes  we  fail  to  describe.  Some  of  the  islands  were  so 
near  each  other  as  to  be  connected  by  reefs. 

Thus  our  attention  was  all  absorbed  by  the  constantly 
changing  scenery  before  us,  until  half-past  one  o'clock,  pass- 
ing a  promontory  of  one  of  the  larger  islands,  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos  came  into  full  view  I  It  was  the  one  sight  in  the  Levant, 
above  all  others,  we  wanted  to  see.  Is  it  possible  these  eyes 
should  ever  look  upon  the  sacred  spot  where  heaven  and 
earth  met  in  Apocalyptic  visions !  As  the  scenes  of  Revela- 
tion rushed  in  upon  our  mind,  thrills  of  joy  rolled  over  our 
soul,  until  this  earthly  tabernacle  almost  dissolved  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  glory.  0,  the  experience  of  that  hour, 
who  can  tell  it  P  Only  now  and  then  the  soul  is  permitted  to 
reach  out  into  depths  where  it  cannot  touch  bottom,  and  then 
the  machinery  of  the  mind  stands  still  before  the  awful  sub- 
limity, when  tongue  and  pen  refuse  to  obey.  At  such  an 
hour,  all  one  can  do  is  to  fed!  We  never  passed  through 
such  an  experience  before.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were 
opening,  ranks  of  angels  descending  over  fields  of  light,  and 
voices  celestial  filled  the  air.  The  tears  were  rolling  down 
our  cheeks — ^tears  oijoy !  Surely  there  are  hours  in  our  lives 
when  heaven  is  only  a  little  way  from  us. 

And  how  shall  we  describe  this  isle  of  the  sea  I  Well,  there 
is  a  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  Cos  to  Samos.  Between 
these  two  points,  but  nearer  to  Samos,  and  some  ten  miles 
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outside,  standing  alone  by  itself,  is  Patmos.  It  is  forty  miles 
from  the  mainland,  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Mile- 
tus. The  island  consists  of  a  ridge  of  land,  we  should  think, 
fully  fifteen  miles  long  running  nearly  east  and  west.  This 
ridge  is  cut  by  three  deep  ravines,  dividing  it  into  four  cones. 
We  should  think  the  elevations  to  be  from  600  to  700  feet. 
On  the  western  cone  is  a  Greek  monastery,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  is  a  safe  harbor.  Half  way  up  the  ascent  is  a 
grotto  where  tradition  says  the  apostle  received  his  Revela- 
tion, but  we  may  well  believe  he  stood  on  the  highest  point 
when  the  voice  out  of  the  open  door  of  heaven  said :  "  Come 
up  hither."  From  the  summit  of  Patmos  there  can  be  no  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  islands  in  view,  stretching  from  Cos,  and 
possibly  Rhodes,  on  the  east  to  Samos,  Icaria  and  Pares  on 
the  west,  and  the  mainland  to  the  north.  While  the  aspect 
of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  rocky 
and  barren,  nor  is  it  uninhabitable.  No  doubt,  in  common 
with  the  other  islands,  men  have  made  it  their  habitation  from 
early  times,  as  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.  Prob- 
ably John  was  banished  to  Patmos  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Domitian.  It  is  not  known  how  long  his  captivity, 
amid  the  sublime  and  awful  revelation,  lasted,  but  it  is 
thought  he  was  released  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  a.  d.  96. 

**  The  blue  ^gean's  countless  waves  in  Sabbath  sunlight  amiled* 
And  murmuring  washed  the  rocky  shora  of  that  lone  island  wild, 
Where  unto  him  '  whom  Jesus  loved '  such  views  sublime  were  given. 
That  e'en  the  land  of  exile  shone  '  the  very  gate  of  heaven.*  ** 

Next  we  passed  the  isle  of  Samos  to  our  right,  and  so  close 
that  a  stone  could  have  been  thrown  from  the  steamer  upon 
the  island.  Opposite  its  northern  end  is  Trogyllium.  This 
island  has  very  lofty  mountains  upon  it,  and  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  the 
mainland. 

Several  hours  later,  we  came  to  the  isle  of  Chios,  pictur- 
esque in  its  situation.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  city  is 
known  as  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Levant."    The  houses  are 
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embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  the  home  of  poets  for  all  time.  It  stretches  along 
the  shore  for  two  miles.  In  1820  several  thousand  Christians 
were  massacred  by  the  Mohanunedans  here,  and  in  1881  a 
terrible  earthquake  almost  destroyed  the  city  and  killed  6,000 
of  the  population. 

Beyond  Chios,  the  steamer  passes  under  the  lee  of  a  lofty 
promontory  on  the  mainland  and  into  the  bay  of  Smyrna, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  located  the  city  of  Smyrna,  sacred  to 
the  Christian  world  as  the  seat  of  the  second  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  Sbvbv   Chubchm   or   Asia:  SmrsvA  —  Rphksdb  —  Laodicka.— 
Philadblphia — 8ABDI8 — THTAnsA  —  Pbboamos. 

The  far-Teaching  shadows  of  early  morning  were  slowly 
creeping  down  the  rugged  sides  of  Mount  Pagus  and  out 
over  the  calm  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay,  when,  *^  splash !  ** 
went  the  anchor,  and  our  steamer  came  to  a  stop.  Spread 
out  before  us  in  a  charming  plain,  and  stretching  back  well 
upon  the  sides  of  Mount  Pagus  lay  Smyrna !  Venerable 
cypress  trees  along  the  base  of  the  hill  cast  their  dark 
shadows  over  portions  of  the  city.  Here  and  there  graceful 
minarets  shot  up  into  the  air  and  caught  the  sun*s  first  rays, 
and  flashed  and  sparkled  amid  the  swaying  cypress.  Be- 
yond, on  the  lofty  acropolis,  dismantled  towers,  crumbling 
bastions,  broken-down  walls,  told  of  former  magnificence. 
The  whole  presented  a  quaint,  pleasing,  Oriental  scene  which 
fairly  challenged  our  admiration. 

Smyrna  I  Is  it  possible  that  our  feet  are  permitted  to 
tread  the  streets  where  the  venerable  Polycarp  lived,  and 
preached,  and  finally  sealed  his  ministry  with  his  own  blood ! 
The  city  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  at 
the  (oot  of  Mount  Pagus,  in  the  provhice  of  ancient  Lydia. 
It  stands  upon  a  plain  between  the  ancient  Mt.  Pagus  and 
the  sea,  part  of  it  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  lofty  mountains.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding.  However,  along  the  sea  front,  are 
several  fine  streets,  and  a  broad  esplanade  for  nearly  two 
miles,  along  which  is  a  line  of  street  cars.  Just  think  of  it, 
street  cars  in  Smyrna !  Smyrna  has  a  population  of  about 
200,000 ;  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  crowded  at  all  times  with 
steamers  and  shipping ;  has  two  lines  of  railway  which  ex- 
tend inland,  one  up  the  Hermus  valley,  the  other  up  the 
Maeander  valley;    and  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
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Levant.  In  the  soath  end  of  the  city  is  a  palace  and  harem 
of  a  Turkifih  governor-general,  and  military  head-quarters. 
Many  of  its  residences  are  elegant;  there  is  a  considerable 
show  of  wealth;  its  people,  outside  of  the  Turkish  quarter, 
are  neatly  dressed  in  European  costume,  and  take  it  as  a 
whole,  is  a  city  of  some  pretensions  to  elegance.  At  least 
such  was  the  impression  upon  us  who  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  dirty,  windowless,  flat-roofed  houses  of  Oriental 
cities. 

Smyrna  is  the  maritime  city  for  all  that  vast  region  trav- 
ersed by  the  Hermus  and  Maeander  rivers,  even  down  into 
Persia,  and  one  of  the  interesting  places  in  the  city  is  the 
caravan  bridge,  with  the  adjoining  grounds  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  camels  during  the  night.  It  is  quite  a  singular 
sight  to  see  the  long  trains  of  these  patient  and  enduring 
beasts  of  burden,  moving  quietly  along,  single  file,  carrying 
from  four  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  freight,  all  heavily  laden 
with  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  opium,  wheat,  and  other  com- 
modities. One  day  we  saw  a  caravan  of  nearly  100  camels 
slowly  moving  up  the  esplanade,  and  finally  deposit  their 
sacks  of  wheat  in  front  of  an  English  steamer.  We  then  un- 
derstood how  easy  it  was  for  England  to  obtain  wheat  from 
the  Levant.  A  little  way  beyond,  our  dragoman  pointed  out 
a  cypress  grove  which  marks  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It 
is  said  that  seven  cities  laid  claim  to  this  honor,  but  Smyrna, 
perhaps,  has  the  best  title  of  all.  In  commemoration  of  the 
bard  a  beautiful  square  structure  was  erected,  called  Home- 
rion,  in  which  his  statue  was  placed.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  a  brass  coin  struck  at  Smyrna.  Re-crossing  the 
caravan  bridge  which  spans  the  Meles,  and  following  up  the 
stream  to  a  little  beyond  the  double  arched  old  aqueduct,  we 
came  to  a  grotto  about  four  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was 
formed  by  a  huge  rock,  with  a  floor  of  sand.  In  this  cave  or 
grotto  the  great  poet  is  said  to  have  composed  his  verses.  It 
is  a  charming  spot,  with  the  waters  of  the  Meles  close  at  hand 
splashing  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  the  lofty  cone  of  Mt.  Olym- 
pus in  full  view. 
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One  of  the  pretty  sights  in  Smyrna  is  the  bazaar  street 
The  street  is  roofed  over,  and  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  oraie 
out  of  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  into  the  cool,  breezy,  busy  hire 
where  throngs  are  constantly  coming  and  going..  The  dim 
light,  no  doubt,  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  seller  than  to 
the  purchaser.  The  aspect  of  the  goods,  however,  is  truly 
enticing.  One  long  alley  glitters  with  morocco  made  up  into 
a  great  variety  of  wearing  apparel,  especially  slippers  for 
ladies ;  another  brilliant  with  the  celebrated  Smyrna  rugs ; 
another  with  embroidered  fancy  goods ;  another  with  robes 
of  ermine ;  another  flashes  with  gold  and  silver  ware,  and  so 
on.  All  the  different  dealers  in  the  same  style  of  goods 
occupy  the  same  bazaar. 

Smyrna  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  because 
it  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptical  Churches  ot 
Asia.  The  great  and  good  Polycarp  was  its  first  bishop,  and 
received  his  instruction  and  consecration  from  the  Apostle 
John.  He  was  the  angel  to  whom  the  message  was  ad- 
dressed, and  this  is  the  message  :  *'  I  know  thy  works,  and 
tribulation,  and  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich),  and  I  know  the 
blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not, 
but  are  the  synagogue  of  satan."  (Rev.,  2:  9.)  What  a  com- 
fort it  must  have  been  to  the  af9.icted  and  persecuted  Church 
at  Smyrna  to  be  assured  that  Christ  knew  all  about  their  suf- 
fering for  His  sake.  This  church  nobly  stood  the  hot  perse- 
cution through  which  it  was  called  to  pass,  as  illustrated  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Polycarp,  its  first  martyr,  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
suffered  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  When  brought  out 
into  the  stadium,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  thousands, 
the  pro-cousul,  struck  with  his  holy  and  reverent  appearance 
and  anxious  to  save  his  life,  said  to  him :  *'  Have  pity  on 
thine  own  great  age.  Swear,  and  I  will  release  thee ;  re- 
proach Christ."  To  which  Polycarp  made  the  historic  an- 
swer, one  of  the  grandest  on  record :  *'  Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  served  Him,  and  He  hath  never  wronged  me ;  how 
then  can  I  blaspheme  my  Lord  who  hath  saved  me  f  '*    And 
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from  amidst  the  flames  his  spirit  went  up  to  wear  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  The  tomb  of  Polycarp  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill  back  of  the  city,  commanding  &  fine  view  of  the 
bay.  [In  the  picture  below,  a  clump  of  cypress  trees  near 
the  upper  right  hand  comer  marks  the  grave  of  Polycarp.] 
The  grave  is  inclosed  by  a  fence,  under  the  shadows  of  ven- 
erable cypress  trees,  and  is  marked  by  a  humble  structure 
of  stucco  masonry.  The  place  where  Polycarp  is  snppoeed 
to  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake  la  near  the  ruins  of  the  sta- 
dium, only  a  little  ways  above  bis  grave-  It  may  be  the 
exact  spot  or  certainly  near  it,  for  the  stadium  was  the  place 
where  the  people  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  public 
spectacles. 


The  Apocalyptical  Church  stood  on  the  acropolis  (near  the 
highest  point  seen  in  the  picture,  but  inside  the  wall),  and  is 
now  nearly  in  ruins.  Its  "poverty"  is  mentioned.  No  doubt 
this  has  reference  to  the  spoiling  of  the  church's  goods,  and 
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not  to  the  straitened  circamstances  of  its  members.  There 
were  many  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  such  conduct. 
Here  were  the  pagan  mysteries,  here  was  a  temple  to  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  the  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here,  and 
drew  together  great  masses  of  interested  and  excited  people. 
The  Church  was  a  protest  against  all  these  abominations,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  remarkable  ferocity  exhibited  by 
the  populace  against  the  venerable  Polycarp  and  the  Church, 
and  the  people  who  excitedly  and  violently  demanded  that 
the  Roman  pro-consul  yield  up  its  minister  to  martyrdom 
would  not  hesitate  to  despoil  the  Church  of  its  goods.  And 
so  it  became  poor  in  the  world's  estimation,  but  rich  in  grace 
and  favor  vdth  the  ever-living  Christ.  In  the  account  of  this 
persecution  of  the  Church,  the  Jews  are  represented  as  taking 
part  with  the  Gtentiles  in  accusing  Polycarp  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state  religion.  No  doubt  these  Jews  belonged  to  that  large 
class  which  followed  up  the  founders  of  the  early  Church  and 
everywhere  excited  the  people  against  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  so  in  the  message  to  this  Church  these  Jews  are  charac- 
terized as  ''  a  synagogue  of  satan." 

A  very  pleasing  incident  occurred  while  on  the  acropoUs. 
It  was  the  Sabbath  day.  We  had  wandered  alone  up  the 
mountain,  were  picking  a  few  wild  flowers,  and  pensively 
listened  to  the  song  of  birds,  looked  down  upon  the  city,  and 
out  over  the  bay,  and  up  the  lofty  mountains  that  surround 
Smyrna  on  three  sides,  and  we  felt  lonely  and  not  a  little 
homesick.  Here  and  there  a  straggling  Turk  who  chanced 
to  pass  by  eyed  us  so  sharply  that  we  felt  uncomfortable. 
Our  mind,  when  undisturbed  by  these  monsters,  was  busy 
with  the  history  and  sacred  associations  that  clustered  around 
the  scenes  before  us,  when  three  gentlemen  in  European  dress 
passed  in  at  one  of  the  broken-down  gates.  One  of  them, 
upon  seeing  us,  came  towards  us  and  when  near  enough, 
said :  "  Good  morning,"  in  such  a  clear,  ringing  tone,  that  we 
were  at  once  assured  he  was  an  American,  and  said,  '^That 
sounds  familiar  enough  to  be  from  beyond  the  Atlantic."  A 
few  words  more,  and  a  mutual  introduction  followed.    The 
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gentleman  proved  to  be  Rev.  C.  G.  Lasby,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
It  was  a  most  agreeable  meeting — ^it  lifted  us  out  of  the  lone- 
liness in  which  we  had  sunk,  and  all  nature  wore  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  Rejoining  his  companions,  who  also  proved 
to  be  American  gentlemen,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  Sabbath 
on  the  acropolis  of  Smyrna. 

We  will  relate  another  incident  which  served  to  impress 
Smyrna  upon  our  mind.  We  had  been  in  the  city  several 
days,  and  thought  it  safe  to  take  a  little  stroll  from  our  hotel. 
However,  we  had  made  it  a  strict  rule  never  to  go  upon  the 
streets  of  Oriental  cities  after  dark.  This  rule  was  observed 
with  loyal  obedience.  But  this  was  such  a  charming  evening. 
The  sun  was  just  sinking  into  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  a 
ten  minutes'  walk  would  return  us  before  dusk.  Now  the 
streets  of  Smyrna  run  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  we 
were  careful  to  note  every  deflection  and  winding,  and  pur- 
posed to  return  by  the  same  route.  As  this  walk  was  only 
for  a  little  exercise,  we  did  not  call  for  our  dragoman.  And 
so  passed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  intent  on  seeing  the 
strange  sights  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
in  eastern  cities.  Having  reached  the  limit  of  our  time,  we 
turned  back,  as  we  supposed,  over  the  same  streets  we  came. 
At  first  we  walked  leisurely,  but  failing  to  reach  the  hotel  at 
the  time  designated,  we  hastened  more  rapidly.  For  half  an 
hour  we  walked,  and  still  no  signs  of  the  hotel.  We  then 
looked  up  towards  Mt.  Pagus  and  towards  the  sunset  sky. 
We  knew  the  one  was  east  and  the  other  west,  and  we  wanted 
to  go  west — ^the  hotel  was  on  the  esplanade.  Assured  of  our 
bearing,  we  took  a  street  leading  toward  the  esplanade.  But 
all  these  streets  wind  so,  that  as  soon  as  one  street  bore  away 
from  where  we  wanted  to  go  we  would  turn  into  another. 
We  walked  and  walked,  and  still  no  end  was  reached.  The 
twilight  was  now  fast  fading  out  of  the  sky,  and  we  were  no 
longer  able  to  take  our  bearings.  We  tried  to  ask  several 
times,  but  could  not  be  understood.  Streets  crowded  with 
people,  and  not  a  mortal  could  understand  us  or  we  them. 
And  so  we  drudged  on.    At  length  we  came  to  hill  streets. 
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Then  we  knew  we  were  under  Mt.  Pagos,  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  city  from  where  we  wanted  to  go.  If  the 
streets  only  ran  straight !  But  we  started  off  towards  the  sea, 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  again  came  to  hill  streets !  By  this 
time  we  were  heated  by  our  walk  and  pretty  thoroughly 
alarmed.  It  was  now  nine  o*clock,  and  the  hill  streets  were 
fully  a  mile  from  the  esplanade.  What  should  we  do  ?  We 
were  mortally  afraid  of  the  dogs.  The  streets  of  Oriental 
cities  are  filled  with  dogs,  sacred  to  Mohammedans,  but 
owned  by  no  one.  They  are  wild  and  often  dangerous. 
Aside  from  this,  three  villainous  looking  Turks  had  followed 
us  for  some  time.  Here  every  man  is  armed  to  the  teeth. 
We  did  not  like  the  looks  of  their  poinards  glistening  under 
the  dim  lights  of  the  streets.  At  one  place  we  reached  an 
opening  in  the  streets,  where  cypress  cast  dark  shadows  over 
the  lonely  way.  We  knew  by  this  we  were  going  away 
northward — ^fully  two  miles  from  the  hotel.  But  how  could 
we  face  these  evil-eyed,  armed,  malicious-looking  Turks! 
And  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to  turn  back.  Our 
strength  began  to  fail  us,  and  in  our  terror  and  exhaustion, 
we  raised  our  heart  to  God  in  prayer.  To  be  sure  we  had 
prayed  before.  But  now  it  was  desperation  !  Encouraged^ 
and  strengthened,  and  calmed,  we  turned  about  and,  we  do 
not  know  how,  passed  the  three  men  we  so  feared.  They 
stopped  and  eyed  us  closely,  then  stepped  into  the  shadows 
of  some  cypress  trees,  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  We  re- 
garded it  as  an  answer  to  our  prayer.  Feeling  the  Lord  had 
delivered  us,  we  believed  it  was  His  will  that  we  should  find 
our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  so  we  quickened  our  step  and 
prayed  as  we  hastened  on.  At  length  we  saw  an  opening  in 
the  street  we  recognized,  and  the  distance  of  about  four 
blocks  brought  us  to  the  esplanade — ^the  street  upon  which 
the  hotel  was  located,  but  fully  a  mile  away.  And  so  we 
found  our  way  back.  It  was  a  bitter  experience,  and  we 
were  not  again  found  upon  the  streets  of  an  Oriental  city 
alone! 
The  first  three  or  four  days  of  our  stay  in  Smyrna  were 
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Spent  in  finding  a  competent  dragoman  and  making  the  neo* 
essary  arrangements  for  visiting  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  several  trials  we  were  fortunate  in  secoring  the  services 
of  Mr.  QeoTge  Phaedros,  who  is  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
Greek,  speaks  five  languages,  and  has  acted  as  guide  for 
tourists  and  government  troops  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
has  several  times  made  the  tour  of  the  Seven  Churches,  and 
assured  us  that  we  are  the  first  American  that  has  under- 
taken to  visit  all  the  Churches  within  his  recollection.  He 
proved  to  be  well  informed,  was  genial,  trustworthy,  and 
took  great  pains  to  point  out  and  explain  the  history  of  the 
places  through  which  we  passed. 

Thus  prepared  we  started  out  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
Seven  Churches  so  prominently  brought  before  the  Christian 
world  through  the  Revelation  of  John.  We  shall  now  de- 
scribe them  in  the  order  in  which  we  visited  them,  namely, 
Smyrna,  just  described,  Ephesus,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia, 
Sardis,  Thyatira,  and  Pergamos. 

We  left  the  coast  for  the  interior  on  the  3d  day  of  May. 
From  Smyrna  to  Ephesus  the  journey  was  performed  by  rail- 
way. For  a  few  miles  the  route  lay  along  the  windings  of 
the  Meles  river,  thence  out  upon  a  broad  plain  bounded  on 
either  side  by  mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Mt.  Olym- 
pus. The  soil  is  of  a  reddish  color,  free  from  stone,  and  vast 
vineyards  stretch  away  on  either  side,  and  Greek  peasantry, 
men  and  women,  in  quaint.  Oriental  costumes,  are  dressing 
the  vines.  These  are  the  vineyards  from  which  we  receive 
the  celebrated  Smyrna  raisins.  Farther  on  the  soil  was  of 
much  poorer  quality,  and  devoted  to  pasture  lands  with  herds 
and  flocks.  Every  few  miles  caravans  were  passed.  The 
long  strings  of  camels  attended  by  Arabs  in  fanciful  dress, 
with  red  fez  and  white  turbans,  presented  a  picturesque  scene 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.  And  then  these 
primitive  modes  of  travel  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
unbridled  haste  of  our  advanced  civilization. 

At  length  the  train,  which  had  been  going  south-east, 
tamed  south,  crossed  the  valley,  and  plunged  into  a  defile  of 
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the  mountain,  and  for  a  number  of  miles  everything  looked 
barren  and  desolate.  The  hills  also  were  strangely  formed, 
being  of  conical  shape,  reaching  an  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet,  and  in  some  instances  were  cut  down  through  the  centre 
as  a  farmer  would  cut  a  hay-stack.  The  journey  of  forty- 
eight  miles  was  full  of  new,  strange  and  interesting  sights. 
Presently  we  swept  past  a  rugged  cliff,  and  Ephesus  lay 
spread  out  before  us — a  wonderful,  interesting  sight ! 

From  the  station  we  at  once  set  out  to  see  the  ruins  of  this 
once  great  but  now  fallen  city,  where  stood  the  temple  of 
"  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'*  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  its  elaborate  workmanship,  its  fine  marble  columns,  and 
splendid  decorations,  was  given  a  place  high  up  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  ancient  city  stood,  partly  on  a 
side-hill  and  partly  in  a  plain,  four  miles  from  the  sea  (with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  canal),  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  and  the  island  of  Samos  in  full  view.  It  is  a  most 
charming  location.  But  it  is  all  in  ruins  now.  Near  the 
station  is  a  miserable  native  village,  known  as  Ayia  Sotdeuk^ 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  her  ancient  theatre  Arabs  have 
pitched  their  tents,  and  their  flocks  graze  amid  the  ruined 
palaces  and  temples  of  this  once  proud  mistress  of  the  East. 

In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  this  city  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  greatness.  The  wealth  of  peninsular  Asia  was  poured 
into  it,  and  vessels  from  foreign  ports  crowded  its  harbor. 
And  hither  came  the  apostles,  noticeably  Paul,  and  planted 
Christianity  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  renewed  Ephesian 
temple.  And  observe  what  talent  was  centered  here.  Here 
labored  Paul  for  two  full  years  and  upwards ;  here  preached 
Timothy  and  ApoUos ;  here  lived  and  died  the  beloved  John. 
Among  the  first  places  visited  was  the  "  Church  of  the  Cate- 
chism." It  is  located  on  the  sides  of  Mt.  Prion,  in  a  cleft  of 
the  mountain,  facing  the  east.  Its  approach  is  almost  inac- 
cessible ;  but  when  we  reached  it,  found  a  large  room  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  Here  the  faithful  gathered  and  received 
instruction ;  here  Paul  and  John,  and  Timothy  and  Apollos 
preached,  and  here  was    bom    the    Church  which  &iall7 
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alarmed  the  silyersmiths  and  shrine-makers  of  Diana.  Near 
by,  jost  on  the  other  cleft  of  the  mountain,  is  the  ''  Gave  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers."  It  is  a  strange,  curious  opening.  Our 
dragoman  cast  a  large  stone  into  it,  and  it  plunged  and 
bounded  for  several  seconds,  and  then  it  did  not  strike  bot- 
tom. Passing  around  to  the  north  side  v^e  came  to  the  sta- 
dium. It  is  built  along  side  the  mountain,  the  outer  or  north 
side  being  carried  up  by  great  arches.  The  stone  seats  were 
upon  the  three  sides.  It  is  of  immense  size,  capable  of  seat- 
ing eighty  thousand  people.  The  arches  which  supported 
the  north  side  of  the  stadium  also  formed  suitable  rooms 
(under  the  side  of  the  stadium)  where  the  half-famished  wild 
beasts  were  kept.  There  were  two  openings  out  of  these 
rooms  into  the  arena.  Here  the  Ephesians  were  wont  to 
assemble  to  mtness  gladiatorial  combats,  and  behold  half- 
famished  wild  beasts  tear  and  kill  their  unhappy  victims. 
In  the  days  of  Christian  persecution,  thousands  met  death  in 
this  way.  This  is  the  arena  in  which  Paul  *^  fought  with 
beasts,*'  "  after  the  manner  of  men.*'  The  front  elevation  of 
the  stadium  is  on  the  main  (Magnesian)  street,  and,  in  its 
day,  must  have  been  a  magnificent  structure. 

Passing  down  Magnesian  street,  we  came  to  the  theatre 
where  occurred  the  uproar  recorded  in  Acts,  19:  24-40.  It  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Mt.  Prion,  and  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  Public  games  were  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana.  The  month  of  May  was  sacred  to  her,  and 
this  uproar  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season,  and  De- 
metrius might  well  be  peculiarly  sensitive  if  he  found  his 
trade  failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse,  and  caU 
together  the  craftsmen  of  like  occupation,  and  in  heated  and 
excited  manner  tell  them  that  "this  Paul  has  persuaded  and 
turned  away  much  people,"  so  that  their  occupation  was  not 
only  in  danger,  but  also  "  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be 
destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth."  Pilled 
with  wrath,  they  caught  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  and  "rushed 
with  one  accord  into  the  theatre."    So  great  was  the  tumult 
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and  so  threatening  the  promoters  of  it,  that  the  Mends  of 
Paul  would  not  suffer  that  fearless  and  intrepid  man  of  God 
to  enter  the  theatre.  And  so  confused  was  the  assembly  and 
of  such  a  mixed  character  that  the  greater  part  did  not  know 
for  what  purpose  they  had  gathered,  but  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  vdth  one  voice  cried  out :  "  Ghreat  is  Diana  qfthe  Eiphe- 
sians  !  "  In  the  estimation  of  Demetrius,  this  meeting  must 
have  been  an  immense  success.  Evidently  these  worshippers 
of  Diana  were  not  afraid  to  shout,  and  to  let  the  whole  city 
of  Ephesus  know  that  they  were  '*  excited."  The  address  of 
the  town  clerk  to  the  Ephesians,  '^  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what 
man  is  there  who  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians 
is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image 
that  fell  down  from  Jupiter?"  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  in- 
scription found  near  the  aqueduct,  which  states  that  **  not  only 
among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  everywhere  among  the  Greek 
nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her." 

From  the  theatre  splendid  views  of  the  ruins  are  had. 
Street  after  street  of  massive  buildings,  with  portions  of  their 
walls  yet  standing,  spread  out  before  the  eye.  Near  by 
stands  the  massive  temple  sacred  to  Ceres,  where  they  sacri- 
ficed hecatombs ;  beyond  this,  to  the  left,  the  old  forum ;  to 
the  right,  the  gymnasium.  Some  of  the  buildings  were 
very  large  indeed,  and  constructed  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  out  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  neatly  dressed  and 
closely  jointed.  One  such  building  on  the  edge  of  the  canal 
(now  all  filled  up)  was  three  or  four  hundred  feet  long,  and 
half  as  wide,  wHh  walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  four  stories 
high.  The  walls  of  this  structure  are  all  standing,  and  the 
building  could  be  restored.  Many  other  structures  have 
parts  of  their  walls  yet  standing.  In  short,  as  one  looks  west 
from  Mt.  Prion,  the  plain  below  looks  as  if  a  great  fire  had 
swept  over  the  city  and  consumed  everything  but  the  heavily 
constructed  walls,  many  of  which  yet  remain  to  tell  the  story 
of  former  greatness. 

We  next  passed  over  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 
These  are  to  the  north-east  of  Mt.  Prion,  near  the  south-west 
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base  of  the  hill  on  iwhich  the  present  village  of  Apia  Souletik 
is  situated.  To  reach  the  site  we  had  to  cross  a  wheat-field. 
For  many  centuries  the  place  where  stood  this  renowned 
temple  of  Diana  was  entirely  unknown,  and  for  generations 
the  Asiatic  farmer  plowed  over  the  ruins,  and  successive  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  ripened  over  the  place  where,  in  all  its 
glory,  stood  this  great  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  I  At 
present  an  excavation  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  covering 
several  acres,  marks  the  spot.  In  1869,  Mr.  Wood,  who  was 
looking  for  the  site,  happened  to  dig  here,  and  was  rewarded 
by  discovering  some  old  ruins,  and  farther  excavations  re- 
vealed that  he  had  discovered  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Ephesians.  The  pavement  of  the  temple,  huge  blocks  of 
marble,  columns  of  granite,  great  pedestals,  broken  pieces  of 
exquisitely  worked  statuary,  are  scattered  over  the  ground, 
and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  this  wonderful  structure  of 
human  art  and  skill.  Its  dimensions  were  very  great.  In 
length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth  220  feet.  The  col- 
umns were  127  in  number,  and  each  of  them  sixty  feet  high, 
and  of  the  graceful  Ionic  order,  and  its  magnificence  was 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world.  Tired  by  our  long  walk, 
we  sat  down  upon  one  of  its  dismantled  columns  to  take  in, 
if  possible,  its  utter  ruin.  Fig  and  almond  trees  were  grow- 
ing among  its  fallen  pilasters,  and  naught  but  the  glad, 
sweet  notes  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  over  our  heads,  broke 
the  oppressive  silence.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  great 
goddess  and  her  magnificent  temple,  and  all  her  devoted 
worshippers  have  so  utterly  disappeared  that  its  once  sacred 
Cella  lies  twenty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  waving  grain-fields  hide  its  utter  desolation  ?  0 
what  a  lesson  of  human  vanity — it  is  as  the  grass  of  the  field. 
It  groweth  up,  and  for  a  brief  morning  it  flourisheth,  and  in 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth,  and  the  glory  of  it 
passeth  away. 

Saddened  and  oppressed  in  heart,  we  passed  out  of  the 
desolation  of  these  ruins,  and  sought  the  ruins  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptical Church.    These  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
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back  of  Aj/ia  Soulatk.  It  must  have  beea  a  church  of  great 
wealth,  as  the  ruina  are  on  a  grand  scale.  At  the  entrance 
is  an  arch  of  immense  proportions  and  of  white  marble.  This 
arch  is  shown  in  the  pi<rture  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer. 


Passing  through  this  arch  and  up  broad  marble  steps,  ws 
enter  the  portals  of  the  Church  I  What  thoughts  fill  our 
mind  I  The  enclosure  is  150x166  paces !  Probably  this 
space  took  in  the  towers  and  chapels.  The  walls,  except  the 
front,  are  all  broken  down,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  trace 
their  foundations.  Still,  there  is  enough  left  to  fill  us  with 
wonder,  for  only  great  wealth  could  build  a  structure  of  such 
stupendous  proportions.  Here  the  logical  Paul  reasoned; 
here  the  eloquent  Apollos  held  vast  audiences  spell-bound ; 
here  the  youthful  Timothy  "preached  the  word;"  here  the 
beloved  John  spent  his  last  days  at  the  advanced  age  of 
almost  a  hundred  years.    It  is  said  of  him  that  when  there 
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was  no  more  strength  to  stand,  he  was  carried  by  loving 
hands  into  the  church  and  steated,  with  the  weeping  congre- 
gation around  him,  would  repeat :  ''  Little  children,  love  one 
another."  And  when  fast  sinking,  would  ask  to  be  carried 
to  the  church  that  he  might  once  more  speak  for  his  Master. 

Up !  bear  me  once  more  to  my  Church — once  more 

There  let  me  tell  them  of  a  Saviour's  love ; 

For  by  the  sweetness  of  my  Master's  voice 

Just  now,  I  think  He  must  be  very  near — 

Coming,  I  trust,  to  break  the  veil,  which 

Time  has  worn  so  thin,  that  lean  see  beyond,  and  watch  Hisfbotsteps. 

So  raise  up  my  head. 
How  dark  it  is  f  I  cannot  seem  to  see 
The  faces  of  my  flock !  .  Is  that  the  sea 
That  murmurs  so,  or  is  it  weeping  t    Hush ! 
.My  little  children  I    God  so  loved  the  world 
He  gave  His  Son ;  so  love  ye  one  another ; 
Love  Qod  and  man.    Amen.    Now  bear  me  back. 
My  legacy  unto  an  angry  world  is  this 
I  feel  my  work  is  finished.     Are  the  streets  so  full  t 
What  I  call  the  folk  my  name  ?    The  holy  John : 
Nay,  write  me  rather  Jesus  Christ's  beloved. 
And  lover  of  my  children. 

Lay  me  down 
Once  more  upon  my  couch,  and  open  wide 
The  eastern  window :  See !  there  comes  a  light 
Like  that  which  broke  upon  my  soul  at  eve. 
When  in  the  dreary  Isle  of  Patmos,  Gabriel  came 
And  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.    See  !  it  grows 
As  when  we  mounted  towards  the  peai*ly  gates. 
I  know  the  way  t  I  trod  it  once  befoi'e. 
And  hark !  'tis  the  song  the  ransomed  sang 
Of  glory  to  the  Lamb !  How  loud  it  sounds ! 

And  that  unwritten  one  f    Methinks  my  soul 
Can  join  it  now.    But  who  are  these  who  crowd 
The  shining  way  f    Say  t  joy  f  'tis  the  eleven ! 
With  Peter  first :  how  eagerly  he  looks ! 
How  bright  the  smiles  beaming  on  James'  face  I 
I  am  the  last.    Once  more  we  are  complete 
To  gather  round  the  Paschal  Feast.    My  place 
Is  next  my  Master.    O,  my  Lord  I  my  Lord ! 
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How  bright  Thou  art,  and  yet  the  very  same 
I  loved  in  Ghdilee  1    Tie  worth  the  hundred  yean 
To  feel  this  blias  1    So  lift  me  up,  dear  Lord, 
Unto  Thy  bosom.    There  shall  I  abide. 

In  the  Apocalyptical  message  this  Church  is  commended 
for  its  patience  and  labor,  yet,  '^  nevertheless,  I  have  some- 
what against  thee,"  saith  the  Saviour,  *' because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  laoe  !  "  This  sad  fact  may  account  for  the  touch- 
ing, burning  words  of  the  Epistles  of  John,  the  essence  of 
which  was  lo>f>e!  And  of  his  repeated  messages,  the  theme 
of  which  was  l&ce  ! 

Here  St.  John  died  and  was  buried.  We  visited  his  sep- 
ulchre. It  is  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Prion,  about  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  and  not  far  from  the  stadium.  The  tomb 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Church. 
Just  a  little  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Christ.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Jesus,  while 
hanging  on  the  cross,  especially  commended  her  to  the  care 
of  John.  And  ever  after  that  she  shared  the  fortunes  of  this 
apostle,  and  lived  and  died  here  in  Ephesus.  Probably  she 
died  before  John  was  banished  to  Patmos,  possibly  while  the 
Church  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  her  sepulchre  is  near  the 
"  Catechism  Church,"  and  that  John,  for  the  love  he  bore  her, 
was  buried  near  her.  Both  sepulchres  are  similarly  con- 
structed, but  about  half  of  Mary's  sepulchre  has  been  cut 
away,  probably  as  a  relic,  and  carried  no  one  knows  where. 
The  tomb  of  Luke,  who  is  also  buiied  here,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain,  near  the  street  leading  to  the  Magne- 
sian  gate.  A  beautiful  structure  of  white,  polished  marble, 
¥riith  numerous  minarets,  is  erected  over  the  sepulchre. 

The  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  above  picture,  think- 
ing that  that  is  all  there  is  of  the  ruins.  It  shows  only  the 
section  containing  the  Apocalyptical  Church.  We  spent  an 
entire  day  in  clambering  over  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  We  esti- 
mated that  we  had  walked  fully  fifteen  miles,  and  then  we 
did  not  go  to  the  limits  of  the  city  on  the  west  side.  What 
builders  these  ancients  were !     Here  are  walls  that  have  stood 
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for  three  thousand  years,  and  are  likely  to  stand  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  desolation  is  so  complete  that  one  feels 
a  sense  of  relief  to  escape  from  their  oppressive  silence.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  here  once  stood  a  large, 
populous  city,  full  of  life,  activity  and  commercial  enterprise. 

Perhaps,  in  closing,  we  should  call  attention  to  two  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  this  Church.  The  first  the  affectionate 
farewell  of  Paul.  From  Miletus,  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  here,  he  sent  for  the  Ephesian  elders,  had  a  long 
talk  with  them,  told  them  of  their  danger,  and  in  prayer 
commended  them  to  Gk)d,  ''  and  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell 
on  PauFs  neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

The  second  is  the  burning  of  the  books  of  curious  arts. 
"  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  Gk)d  "  that  "fear  fell  on  them 
all,'*  "  and  many  that  believed  came,  confessed  and  shewed 
their  deeds,*'  and  "  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  aU  men  !  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  / "  0  what  a  bonfire  that 
must  have  been  on  the  streets  of  Ephesus !  The  very  angels 
in  heaven  must  have  rejoiced  over  such  confession.  Evi- 
dently conversion  at  that  time  meant  turning  to  the  Lord 
with  full  purpose  of  heart.  If  the  same  thing  were  done  to- 
day upon  the  public  streets  in  every  city  and  town  and 
hamlet  of  our  land,  what  bonfires  would  we  see  I  How  the 
"yellow-covered"  trash,  vile  story  papers,  novels  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  a  host  of  other  hurtful  books  and  papers 
would  pile  up  in  the  street,  until  the  price  of  them  reached 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver !  and  what  a  fire  there  would 
be,  and  what  ringing  experiences  and  sterling  piety  in  our 
churches  as  a  result.  God  help  our  people  to  follow  this 
noble  example  of  the  Ephesians. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  a  Greek  religious  festi- 
val in  progress  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Prion,  which  not  only 
broke  in  upon  the  oppressive  silence  brooding  over  the  ruins, 
but  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Greek  peasantry 
in  their  best  attire.    Their  costumes  were  striking  indeed. 
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aud  composed  of  many  colors.  The  people  belouging  to  fhe 
Greek  Church  received  us  kindly,  and  were  pleased  to  leam 
that  one  had  come  so  far  to  look  upon  the  very  ruins  which 
they  hold  in  almost  sacred  veneration.  From  Ephesus  we 
resumed  our  journey.  Before  us  lay  the  Messogis  range  of 
mountains,  running  east  and  west.  We  crossed  this  range, 
reaching  the  celebrated  Msander  valley  at  Magnesia.  So 
far,  fifteen  miles,  our  course  was  south,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  wild  and  desolate,  relieved  only  by  the  strings  of 
freighted  camels  coming  down  the  old  caravan  road  which 
terminates  at  the  Magnesian  gate  at  Ephesus.  and  over  which 
the  caravans  for  4,000  years  have  traveled.  Beaching  the 
Masander,  our  course  lay  east,  bearing  a  little  to  the  north. 
All  day  we  traveled  (by  rail)  following  the  windings  of  this 
stream.  The  valley,  where  we  first  entered  it,  is  about  six- 
teen miles  wide,  closed  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  aud  is  remarkably  beautiful,  watered  and  ren- 
dered productive  by  the  Maeander,  which,  true  to  its  name, 
meanders  through  vineyards,  orange  groves,  fig  orchards  and 
olive  yards  from  side  to  side  of  this  valley.  Now  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  now,  by  a  grand  sweep,  it  passes  over  to  the 
south,  ever  meandering,  and  never  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the 
sea.  The  stream  is  about  as  large  as  the  Connecticut,  bnt 
much  deeper. 

About  noon  we  reached  Aiden,  a  place  of  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  lay  under  the  shelter  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  has 
a  sparkling  stream  of  water  flowing  through  it.  Here  was  a 
striking  scene.  The  women  were  all  dressed  in  a  bright  red, 
and  the  men  wore  pants  that  were  grotesque  and  ridiculous  — 
the  waist  being  much  below  the  hip,  the  seat  flopping  against 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  we  were  greatly  alarmed  lest  they 
drop  off.  Adjusted  above  the  waist  of  the  pants  was  a  leather 
shield,  having  three  and  four  thicknesses,  and  in  the  sides  of 
which  were  thrust  enormous  poniards.  Sometimes  a  poniard 
on  one  side  and  a  horse-pistol  on  the  other.  Every  man  was 
savagely  armed,  and  all  had  mean,  ugly-looking  faces. 

In  to-day's  ride  we  passed  through  these  nnpronouncable 
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places,  Balachikf  Dpremendjik^  H€TbeyU^K(uraBowrnaT^  Omurlnj 
Kuynjakj  Ortakchiy  all  in  the  ancient  province  of  Caria. 
Before  reaching  fSeraikenij  where  we  stopped  for  the  night, 
we  crossed  the  MsBander,  and  so  passed  into  the  ancient 
province  of  Phrygia.  The  next  day  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, passing  Shamli^  GondijeU  to  Beudjeli.  Here  we  left  the 
cars,  and  continued  our  journey  on  horse-back.  After  a  four 
hours*  ride  amid  most  enchanting  scenery,  we  reached  the 
ruins  of  Coloase.  These  ruins  are  on  a  high  table-land  over- 
lootdng  the  Maeander  valley  for  a  great  distance,  and  under 
the  shadows  of  lofty  mountains,  Mt.  Cadmus  lifting  its  dome 
12,000  feet  into  the  heavens,  and  is  snow-covered.  There  is 
a  sharp  angle  in  the  mountains,  turning  from  an  easterly 
course  almost  due  north.  These  mountains  close  in  the  Me- 
ander valley  on  the  east.  Eastward  from  this  point,  moun- 
tains are  massed  against  mountains,  each  succeeding  peak 
higher  than  the  one  before  it.  Up  among  these  lofty  peaks, 
where,  it  seemed  to  us,  no  human  being  ever  lived,  was  a 
volcano  in  eruption.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  especially  at 
night,  sending  up  great  blasts  of  fire  and  smoke. 

Golosse  is  situated  upon  a  stream  known  as  the  Lycus,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  caravan  road  leading 
from  Ephesus  down  into  Persia.  Judging  from  its  ruins, 
especially  the  necropolis,  Golosse  must  have  been  an  old  city 
when  Laodicea  was  in  its  infancy.  The  cut  stone,  pillars 
and  shafts  scattered  over  the  ground  are  very  rude  and 
primitive  in  design.  One  of  the  strange  sights  was  the 
necropolis.  Here  ponderous,  but  rude  stone  crosses,  marked 
the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  In  no  other  place  did  we  see 
similar  monuments. 

In  its  day  Colosse  must  have  been  a  charming  city.  The 
Lycus  sends  down  a  swift,  cold  stream,  and  for  miles  over 
this  high  table-land  (perhaps  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
Maeander  valley)  were  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  which  must 
have  watered  every  part,  and  where  all  is  now  barren  must 
have  flourished  gardens,  fields  and  groves.  Here  lived 
Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus,  also  Archippus  and  Epa- 
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phras,  and  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  delivered  to  them 
by  Tychicus,  is  full  of  tender  solicitude  for  their  spiritual 
safety,  being  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  erroneous  teachings 
of  Occidental  philosophy.  It  appears  (from  Col.,  4: 14)  *'  Luke, 
the  beloved  physician/'  also  visited  this  place.  And  in  this 
same  chapter  we  learn  that  the  epistle  was  also  to  be  read  in 
the  Church  at  Laodicea,  and  that  they  were  to  read  the  epis- 
tle from  Laodicea.    Of  this  epistle  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Passing  up  out  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Lycus,  we  came 
to  a  village  by  the  name  of  Hcnae,  This  village  lies  on  two 
ridges  at  the  entrance  of  a  remarkable  chasm,  down  which 
flows  a  small  stream.  This  must  have  marked  the  eastern 
limits  of  Colosse,  for  upon  one  of  the  cliffs  overhanging  this 
chasm  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  and  walls.  It  no 
doubt  was  the  acropolis  of  Colosse.  Here,  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  a  cliff,  facing  the  chasm,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
once  dedicated  to  angel  worship,  and  doubtless  it  was  against 
this  false  worship  that  the  apostle  (Col.,  2:  18)  warns  the 
Colossians. 

All  these  Asiatic  towns  and  villages  are  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Greeks,  and  always  in  separate  quarters.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Greeks,  no  traveler  would  be  safe  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  The  Mohammedans  are  very  bigoted.  Our 
dragoman  being  a  Greek,  we  always  stopped  among  the 
Greek  people,  who  everywhere  received  us  with  great  dem- 
onstration of  hospitality,  feeling  it  an  honor  to  entertain  us. 
Here  we  saw  the  degradation  of  Turkish  women  as  nowhere 
else.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  dressed  in  red,  and  closely 
veiled,  and  more  closely  watched  by  their  wicked  husbands. 
As  we  were  riding  up  to  the  village  we  overtook  three  of  these 
women.  When  we  were  about  to  pass  them,  all  three  filed 
out  of  the  road  and  stood  with  their  backs  to  us.  We  asked 
why  is  this,  when  our  dragoman  informed  us  that  they  must 
do  it,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  look  at  a  man  even  through 
their  veils !  Passing  over  from  the  Turkish  to  the  Grecian 
quarters,  our  dragoman  had  occasion  to  stop  a  minute  to 
inquire  the  way  to  the  house  where  we  proposed  to  stop. 
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While  paasing,  whiz  went  a  stone  flying  through  the  air 
remarkably  near  oar  face.  At  first  we  did  not  take  in  the 
situation.  Bat  another,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  striking  with 
great  violence  against  the  wall,  led  us  to  look  around,  when, 
in  the  court-yard  of  a  house  on  the  side  hill  ab<ye  us  were 
several  Turkish  women  throwing  stones  at  us.  Our  drago- 
man being  engaged  in  talking  did  not  notice  this,  and,  as  he 
was  talking  with  a  Turk,  we  hesitated  to  interrupt  him. 
Evidently  the  stones  were  aimed  at  the  vrriter  as*^ouf^  horse 
stood  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  new,  strange  revelation.  What 
would  a  man  do  here  unprotected  ?  For  a  moment  we  felt 
the  danger  of  our  situation,  for  the  least  demonstration  on  our 
part  would  have  aroused  to  arms  the  whole  Turkish  quarter 
of  Honae.  But  the  good  hand  of  Gh)d  was  over  us,  and  every 
stone  fired  at  us  missed! 

With  a  calm,  yet  nervous  haste,  we  passed  out  of  range  of 
these  defenders  of  Hanae,  but  never  mentioned  the  matter  to 
our  dragoman  for  fear  of  alarming  him.  However,  this  was 
the  only  place  of  such  unaccountable  demonstrations. 

Here,  amid  the  ruins  of  Colosse,  we  passed  our  third  night. 
The  Greek  priest  of  Honae^  learning  of  our  presence, 
invited  us  to  a  visit  up  in  the  Chasm,  which  we  cheerfully 
accepted,  and  with  great  friendliness  he  pointed  out  the 
legends  connected  with  the  chasm,  and  from  whom  we 
learned  the  existence  of  angel  worship  already  referred  to. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Laodicea,  sixteen  miles 
away  to  the  south-west.  Passing  down  the  foot-hills  of  the 
mountains  under  whose  shadows  Honae  is  located,  for  several 
miles  we  rode  on  amid  scattering  trees  which  looked  like 
aged  pear  trees.  Beyond  these  were  fields  of  poppy,  from 
which  opium  is  collected.  Everywhere,  clear,  pellucid  streams 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  groves  and  fields,  beguiling 
our  fancy. 

After  a  long,  weary  ride,  part  of  the  way  on  the  historic 
road  from  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates,  we  came  to  ^sAri-Aissar, 
a  Turkish  village  which  lies  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea. 
Here  the  women,  unlike  those  of  Honae,  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
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covered  onr  presence,  ran  to  their  houses.  There  is  a  stream 
coming  down  on  the  west  side  of  Laodicea,  over  a  broad, 
rocky  bed,  and  we  should  think,  when  we  first  came  upon  it, 
turning  a  sharp  comer,  fully  a  hundred  women  were  strung 
along  the^argin  of  the  stream,  washing.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  us,  they  left  everything,  and  in  two  minutes  not  a  per- 
son was  in  sight.  In  the  rear  of  this  village,  and  perhaps 
three  miles  from  the  caravan  road,  are  two  conical  hills  (very 
much  like  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  in  Palestine),  back  of  these, 
on  a  table-land,  are  the  ruins  of  Laodicea.  Laodicea! 
Beautiful  for  situation !  It  lies  almost  directly  north  of  Mt. 
Cadmus,  and  overlooks  the  Msander  valley.  It  is  an  utter 
desolation.  But  the  ruins,  many  of  them  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  give  ample  proof  that  here 
once  stood  a  great  commercial  city.  We  should  judge 
that  the  business  portions  must  have  been  built  in  arcades, 
as  unbroken  walls  cover  whole  squares,  inclosing  acres 
of  ground.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  ruins  is  an 
immense  aqueduct  carried  over  a  valley  between  the  ^ity 
and  the  mountain  in  its  rear.  It  is  said  that  the  city  con- 
tained three  boundary  stones,  it  being  on  the  borders  of  three 
provinces,  namely,  Phrygia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  Its  andent 
name  was  Diospolis,  which  was  changed  by  Antiochus  Theos, 
one  of  the  Seleucia  monarchs,  to  Laodicea,  in  honor  of  his  wife 
Laodice.  The  city  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
writers  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  a  place  of  so  much 
wealth,  that  when  it  severely  suffered  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  promptly  repaired  by  the  energy 
of  the  people,  they  declining  aid  from  the  Romans.  It  was 
soon  after  this  calamity  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
here.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  church  was  planted,  but, 
carefully  studying  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  from  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  also  from  the  fact  that  Ephesus  was  the  maritime 
city  of  all  Asia  Minor,  and  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
there,  and,  further,  from  the  minute  knowledge  he  had  of 
Colosse  and  its  surroundings  and  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  Colossians,  he  must  have  been  at  Colosse.    It  is  ex- 
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presely  stated  that  Luke,  hie  traveling  companion,  was  there 
(Col.,  4:  14)  and  we  can  not  think  such  a  man  as  Paul  would 
pass  within  three  miles  of  Laodicea,  at  that  time  a  prosperous 
and  growing  city,  without  vieiting  it.  It  is  also,  with  good 
reason,  thought  that  Philemon  came  From  Colosse  to  Laodicea, 
and  that  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him  was  the  one  (Co).,  4: 
16)  /Vom  Laodicea,  to  be  read  in  the  Golosaian  Church.  Tak- 
ing these  circumstances,  and  others  which  might  be  cited,  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  Paul,  and  Luke,  and  Tychicus,  and 
poBsibly,  Philemon  planted  the  church  here,  and  also  at 
Colosse  and  Hierapolis. 

Laodicea  adds  interest  to  the  Christian  traveler  ftom  the 
fact  that  here  was  the  seventh  of  the  Apocalyptical  Churches 


of  Asia.  Portions  of  the  wall  are  still  standing,  and  the 
foundations  are  easily  traced.  These  ruins  are  shown  in  the 
above  illustration  in  the  foreground  to  the  right.  The  church 
must  have  been  an  immense  structure,  capable  of  seating 
four  or  five  thousand  people.  We  have  already  observed  that 
it  was  located  in  the  centre  of  great  wealth.  No  doubt  its 
members  were  sharers  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
city,  and  hence,  were  wealthy.  How  true  is  this  to  the 
description  of  the  message  to  this  church.  "  Because  thou 
sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of 
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nothing.*'  The  very  idea  of  her  merchandise  is  expressed  in 
this  declaration.  But  what  an  estimation  Christ  places  npoo 
the  riches  of  this  church,  "  Thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  And  worse  than  this, 
'*  Thou  knewest  not."  How  blinding  earthly  possesions  are 
to  their  possessors.  Though  ^'  rich  and  increased  in  goods,** 
it  was  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  most  immediate  and  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  its  true  condition  and  relation  to  the 
Saviour.  And  this  was  ignorance  in  its  most  aggravated 
fonn — self-blinding.  Unmeasured  prosperity  has  ruined 
many  a  soul.  ^' I  know  thy  works."  And  what  are  its  works  as 
outlined  by  the  Master  Hand :  '*  Neither  cold  nor  hot."  How 
this  describes  many  rich  churches  of  our  day.  And  its  works 
are  specifically  merged  in  its  character,  and  this  character 
is  lukeioarmness  !  What  a  picture  !  What  a  dreadful  state! 
If  the  Church  were  cold,  if  it  were  a  stranger  to  Christ,  or 
even  if  it  cherished  a  positive  antipathy  against  Him,  it 
might  yet  become  warm.  It  has  just  enough  profession  to  come 
under  condemnation,  but  not  sufficient  to  attain  to  blessed- 
ness. Lukewarmness !  This  condition  wrings  from  the 
blessed  Saviour  a  sigh  that  seems  laden  with  hopeless  human 
grief,  "  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot  I  "  But  how  the  Saviour 
strips  the  mask  from  this  self-deceived  Church.  "  Wretched, 
miserable,  poor,  blind,  naked."  Wanting  in  all  the  essentials 
in  which  it  esteemed  itself  best  supplied.  Surely  rich 
churches  and  self-sufficient  members  may  well  take  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Laodiceans  to  heart.  When  a  Church  gets  into 
such  a  hopeless  condition,  the  situation  is  truly  alarming. 
This  woeful  picture  of  the  Laodicean  Church  brought  down 
upon  it  the  awful  declaration :  "  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my 
mouth."  Such  a  relation  to  Christ  is  simply  nauseating. 
And  yet,  in  mercy,  this  same  Christ  counsels  the  Laodiceans 
to  buy  of  Him  "gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  "  and  white  raiment," 
and  "  eyesalve,"  that  it  may  see  its  tnie  condition.  It  is  just 
like  Jesus  to  give  such  "  counsel^'  as  this.  Would  that  we  all 
heeded  it  more. 
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Oue  thing  strikes  us  very  forcibly  as  we  stand  iu  front  of 
this  fallen  church,  with  the  open  page  of  its  remarkable 
history  before  us,  and  that  is,  the  great  theatre,  capable  of 
seating  20,000,  is  hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  it.  Worldly 
in  its  surroundings,  having  need  of  nothing,  it  no  doubt  was 
pleasure  loving  in  its  home  life.  To  such  a  church  a  night  at 
the  theatre  was  more  in  accordance  with  its  avowed  charac- 
teristic, than  the  visiting  of  the  sick,  the  sheltering  of  the 
fatherless,  or  the  ministrations  of  love  to  the  widow  in  her 
aflSiction.  Well,  the  Church  is  in  ruins,  but,  thank  God,  the 
devil  does  not  have  it  always  his  own  way,  the  theatre  is  also 
in  ruins.  If  the  voice  of  prayer  is  no  more  heard  in  this 
sanctuary,  neither  are  the  applause  in  the  theatre  yonder. 

Perhaps  we  should  add  that  we  could  have  obtained  much 
more  impressive  views  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  as  indeed  of 
all  these  Asiatic  cities,  but  in  each  instance  we  have  selected 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  these  usually  stand  outside  the 
great  temples  and  palaces  which,  more  than  all  else,  fill  the 
traveler  with  wonder  and  admiration.  We  are  interested  in 
identifying  and  describing  these  churches,  hence  our  illustra- 
tions do  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  ruins  we  describe. 
Loadicea  covers  miles  of  ruins,  and  no  one  picture  could 
take  it  all  in. 

Laodicea  is  158  miles  south-east  of  Smyrna,  sixteen  miles 
south-west  of  Colosse,  ten  miles  south  of  Hierapolis,  and  110 
miles  a  little  south  of  east  from  Ephesus.  Its  ruins  do  not 
cover  so  extensive  territory  as  Ephesus,  yet  we  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  them  scattered  over  so  wide  a  space.  The 
two  hills  up  between  which  we  made  the  ascent  to  reach  the 
ruins,  cut  off  the  nearer  view  of  the  Maeander  valley  which 
here  is  about  ten  miles  wide.  Laodicea  was  a  flourishing 
city  up  to  A.  B.  1402,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  ruins  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

Passing  out  of  Laodicea,  we  descended  into  the  Maeander 
valley,  and  crossed  it  in  a  north-westerly  course.  In  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Messogis  range  of  mountains,  extending 
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from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  forming  the  north  wall  cvf 
the  Maeander  valley,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  is  Hie- 
rapolifi,  brought  to  prominence  by  its  association  with  Colosse 
and  Laodicea.  (Col.,  4 :  13.)  The  city  stands  on  a  plateaa 
about  500  feet  above  the  Msauder  valley.  Like  its  neigh- 
bors, it  is  all  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  not  so  extensive  as 
at  the  two  former  places,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  The  ruins  stretch  along  the 
plateau  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
wide.  Some  of  the  ruined  buildings  are  of  inmiense  size, 
built  in  most  substantial  manner,  and  will  stand  yet  for  ages 
to  come.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  ruins  is  the 
theatre.  The  front  of  this  theatre,  excepting  its  lofty  por- 
tals, still  stands,  and  its  interior  arrangements,  though  in 
ruins,  show  how  magnificently,  and  with  what  elaborate 
finish,  these  places  of  amusement  were  constructed. 

The  necropolis  (the  sepulchres  of  the  dead)  is  a  sight 
to  behold.  Here  are  great  stone  coffins,  thousands  of  them. 
some  twenty  feet  long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  six  feet 
high,  each  cut  out  of  one  solid  block  of  stone,  with  covers  to 
match  so  close  that  one  can  scarcely  discover  the  jointings, 
and  the  whole  elevated  on  beautiful  arches.  Here  and  there 
chapels  and  altars  were  still  standing.  It  was  a  new,  strange 
sight,  and  impressed  us  as  if  a  mighty  race  of  giants  were 
sepulchred  here.  To  add  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene,  the 
covers  have  been  lifted,  and  placed  diagonally  across  the 
coffins,  and  left  in  this  condition.  This  was  done,  by  the 
Turks,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  It  looked  as  if  there 
had  been  a  hurried  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  the  cofllns 
we  looked  into  were  empty. 

There  is  also,  near  the  theatre,  a  remarkable  fountain.  A 
stream  as  large  as  the  Hoosac  river  comes  so  quietly  out  of 
the  mysterious  depths  of  the  mountain,  as  to  scarcely  realize 
that  it  was  a  fountain  at  all.  When  it  first  issues,  the  water 
is  comfortably  warm,  clear  as  crytal,  and  of  a  green  bluish 
color.  It  flows  into  and  through  a  reservoir,  which  has  a 
white  marble  floor,  and  is  so  graded  that  any  depth  from 
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three  to  six  feet  is  obtained.  No  doubt  this  was  constructed 
for  bathing  purposes.  Flowing  out  of  this  reservoir  it  is 
diverted  into  three  streams,  and  these  leap  into  the  plain 
below  over  most  curious  formations  made  by  deposits  from 
the  water.  After  flie  water  has  flowed  far  enough  to  cool  off, 
it  turns  into  a  bluish  color,  just  as  if  bluing  had  been  put  into 
it.  Farther  on  it  turns  white.  Everywhere  the  water  flows 
are  stalactical  incrustations  like  chalk,  and  yet  it  is  not  chalk, 
and  white  as  snow.  There  are  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
strange,  picturesque  formations  as  delicate  as  the  finest  lace, 
and  woven  into  all  kinds  of  fanciful  figures.  In  some  places 
it  looks  likes  water  in  the  act  of  freezing  as  it  runs,  but  of  a 
pure  white.  Stones,  weeds,  spears  of  grass,  anything  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  all  receive  a  coating  of  this  strange 
deposit.  In  process  of  time  it  hardens,  but  can  be  easUy 
broken.  It  will  snap  like  an  icicle,  and,  when  you  expected 
to  break  it  only  once,  will  break  into  three  or  four  pieces. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  ruins  here  and 
at  Laodicea.  The  workmanship  and  construction  of  the 
buildings  are  the  same,  so  we  conclude  that  the  two  cities 
were  about  the  same  age,  while  Colosse  was  much  older. 

The  people  in  this  vicinity  are  hardly  half  civilized,  living 
in  rudely  constructed  stone  houses,  and  evidently  the  country 
is  infested  with  brigands,  as  our  guard,  this  night,  armed 
with  gun  and  cimeter,  remained  with  the  horses.  Perhaps 
we  should  explain  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  guard 
at  Oandijeli  to  take  us  over  the  mountains  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  mountains  are  infested  with  brigands  who 
murder  and  plunder  wherever  opportunity  offers.  Our  drago- 
man very  much  dread  this  part  of  our  tour. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  For  two 
hours  it  was  cool,  and  our  ride  over  the  Maeander  plain  quite 
pleasing.  But  about  nine  o*clock  the  rays  of  the  sun  became 
very  oppressive.  Scattered  over  this  plain  were  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  faithfully  guarded  by  herds- 
men and  shepherds.  These  dwellers  in  the  plain  have  great, 
savage  dogs  which  fear  neither  man  nor  beast.    As  we  were 
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passing  a  wayside  village  one  of  these  beasts  flew  at  x», 
frightened  the  horses,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  it  we 
would  be  torn  from  our  horse.  In  the  midst  of  the  ooisbat 
our  horse  turned,  and  with  both  hind  legs  kicked  out 
straight,  and  it  took  the  dog  in  his  broad  sides,  and  he  roUed 
over  three  or  four  times,  and  thus  ended  this  combat.  It  was 
the  Lord*s  deliverance. 

About  noon  we  crossed  the  Maeander  on  a  stone  bridge 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  for  three  hours,  followed  the  river 
up  on  its  west  bank  to  a  point  where  it  comes  through  the 
mountains.  Here  are  extensive  ruins.  Our  dragoman  sidd 
they  are  the  ruins  of  Tripolis.  Not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  Tripolis  on  the  Mediterranean,  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Hierapolis, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  same  range  of  mountains.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  was  a  city  on  the  three  hills,  charmingly  situ- 
ated where  the  Maeander  bursts  through  the  mountain  and 
spreads  out  over  the  plain.  Near  the  ruins  is  a  hot  spring 
which  flows  out  of  the  ground  with  considerable  force.  Philip 
the  apostle  labored  here  and  at  Hierapolis,  and  when  the 
persecution  arose,  was  crucified  in  this  city. 

Passing  out  of  the  ruins  of  Tripolis,  we  leave  the  Maeander, 
continuing  our  journey  down  the  base  of  the  mountain.  For 
two  days  we  journeyed  through  the  mountains.  The  natural 
scenery  was  grand  and  wild,  and  the  inhabitants  wilder  still. 
The  rock  formation  also  was  very  curious.  It  looked  as  if 
silver  had  been  sprinkled  through  every  fibre  and  pore  of  the 
ledges,  and  the  sun  shining  on  them,  caused  every  cliff  and 
ledge  to  sparkle  and  glow  as  if  they  were  mountains  of  silver 
It  was  a  stange  sight. 

We  had  surrendered  all  our  valuables  into  the  keeping  of 
our  guard.  He  was  a  noble,  broadshouldered,  and  giant  of 
a  man.  The  order  of  our  march  was  as  follows :  The  mule- 
teer with  pack-horses  in  advance,  next  the  guard  loaded 
down  with  savage  weapons,  then  the  writer  and  dragoman 
bringing  up  the  rear.  This  order  was  observed  to  prevent  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  attack  from  ambuscades  along  the 
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rocky,  moantaiu  path.  Not  infrequently  did  we  pass  Circas- 
sian brigands,  who  are  the  terror  of  this  land,  and  while  they 
eyed  us  closely,  yet  did  not  molest  us.  Evidently  they  recog- 
nized in  our  guard  a  possible  dangerous  man  to  attack. 

About  noon  of  the  second  day  we  reached  the  head-waters 
of  the  Hermus  river.  For  nearly  a  whole  day  we  followed 
the  windings  of  this  stream  through  the  passes  and  gorges  of 
the  mountains.  At  length  the  valley  gradually  opened  out, 
and  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Laodicea,  we  reached  Phila- 
delphia. Our  first  stop  for  the  night,  after  leaving  Tripolis 
was  at  BoiUacUmia,  a  Mohammedan  town.  Our  second  night 
was  at  Einegiol,  another  Mohammedan  place.  In  these  places, 
as  well  as  in  the  scattered  villages  between  them,  the  women 
were  an  interesting  study.  Their  faces  were  not  only  closely 
veiled,  but  when  they  saw  us  coming,  crouched  down  behind 
stones  or  trees  or  walls,  and  when  this  could  not  be  done, 
turned  their  backs  to  us  while  we  passed.  As  we  were 
approaching  Einegioly  we  met  a  woman  on  horseback,  and 
wondered  how  she  would  manage  to  pass  us.  When  suffi- 
ciently near,  she  turned  her  horse  out  of  the  road  and  stood 
with  back  towards  us  while  we  passed  I 

Notwithstanding  the  indolence  of  these  Mohammedans, 
they  like  to  be  noticed,  and  when  they  could  do  no  better, 
they  wanted  us  to  take  their  addresses  to  remember  them  by. 
Our  host,  when  we  praised  up  his  new  Khan,  was  so  well 
pleased  that  we  must  take  his  address,  and  here  it  is,  just  as 
we  put  it  down  in  our  note  book:  '*  Hassan  Sfffenddi  E^ffenr 
doglUy  son  of  Hadji  Ibram^  of  Einegiol. 

We  reached  Philadelphia  about  noon,  all  tired  out  and 
nearly  overcome  with  the  intense  heat,  but  found  a  good  home 
among  Greek  Christians,  and  that  helped  us  wonderfully. 

The  city  is  most  charmingly  situated  at  the  north  base  of 
lofty  Mt.  Tmolus  and  overlooks  the  Hermus  river  and  plain. 
The  Hermus  is  about  five  miles  away,  and  is  not  so  large  as 
the  Mseander,  but  the  valley  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  is 
as  the  *'  garden  of  the  Lord."  Philadelphia  is  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Lydia,  and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000, 
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moBtlj  Greek,  and,  for  an  Oriental  city,  its  streets  are  quite 
free  of  dogs,  and  its  liouses  neatly  constructed  having  win- 


dows  in  them.  The  ancient  wall  yet  stands,  being  broken 
only  in  a  few  places.  However,  we  should  state  that  only 
the  interior,  massed  in  abundance  of  cement,  remuns,  while 
the  outside  of  cut  stone  has  all  been  removed,  except  one 
place,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  grand  portal  with  cut  stone.  The 
arches  are  complete,  and  are  the  first  we  have  seen  in  so  good 
a  state  of  preservation.  There  is  a  stream  of  water  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  and  immense  trees,  resembling  our  elm> 
grow  upon  its  banks.  Under  the  grateful  shade  of  these 
trees  are  several  fine  springs,  the  water  of  one  of  them  tastes 
very  much  like  the  water  of  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.  Above  these  springs,  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  are 
thfi  remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall  made  of  cement,  and,  for 
all  the  world,  looks  as  if  human  bodies  had  been  plastered 
into  it  alive.     We  fancied  we  could  trace  the  bones  of  arms, 
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hands,  and  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  tradition  is  that 
a  great  battle  had  once  taken  place  here^  and  the  inhabitants 
were  taken  alive  and  plastered  into  the  wall.  Forty  thou- 
sand, it  is  said,  perished  in  a  single  day.  The  tradition  is 
discredited  by  some,  but  even  scientists  are  unable  to  account 
for  these  human  bones  in  the  wall 

It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Philadelphia  was 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  which  often  destroyed  its 
public  buildings,  threw  down  its  walls,  and  desolated  its 
homes.  The  necessary  labor  and  expense  of  reparation  was 
constant,  and  the  people  being  also  heavily  taxed  for  public 
purposes,  as  well  as  subject  to  private  losses  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  property,  were  retarded  in  their  material 
prosperity.  But,  though  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes, 
the  city  still  exists,  a  living  monument  of  the  faithfulness  of 
divine  promises  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 

Here  was  located  the  sixth  Apocalyptical  Church,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  order  of  our  visit.  As  in  Smyrna,  so  here  there 
was  a  ''synagogue* of  satan.**  But  notwithstanding  this 
''  synagogue  "  which  sought  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  all  men,  the  blessed  Lord  assures  these  Philadel- 
phians  that  He  has  set  before  them  ''  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shut  U^  More  than  this.  The  blessed  Lord  says, 
''  I  vdll  make  them  (these  Judaizing  Jews)  to  come  and  wor- 
ship before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  /  have  loved  thee!  " 
What  an  encouragement  to  "  patience  "  amid  hot  persecution 
to  be  thus  assured  that  the  very  ones  who  would  "shut  the  door" 
of  the  church  against  aU  men^  shall  themselves  come  to  the 
Church  for  the  very  salvation  which  they  now  seek  to  extermi- 
nate !  ''  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast."  Well,  what  did  this 
Philadelphian  Church,  so  often  destracted  by  the  earthquake 
shocks  which  laid  their  homes  in  ruins,  have?  Havel  It 
had  what  no  quaking  earth  could  prostrate,  or  persecution 
crush  out,  namely,  patience!  0  this  mighty  grace  of  Gh)d, 
how  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil  of  faiih  i  Patience 
not  only  to  sustain  losses  which  repeatedly  came  to  them  from 
the  earthquake  shocks,  but  also  the  bitter  persecutions  from 
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the  **  synagogue  of  satan/*  able  also  to  meet  ftery  trials  of 
temptation  and  opposition.  For  all  this  fidelity,  these  Phila- 
delphians  are  assured  that  Jesus  loved  them.  The  Church 
was  "  tried,"  and,  in  the  midst  of  its  trial,  proved  its  fidelity. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  this  Church  and  the 
one  at  Smyrna.  Both  had  to  contend  with  the  "  synagogue 
of  satan,'*  both  were  faithful,  neither  of  them  were  admon- 
ished to  repentance,  both  were  encouraged  to  perseverance, 
the  one  was  promished  the  **  crown  of  life,**  the  other  was 
exhorted  *^  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.*' 

Of  the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  but  little  remains.  Two 
huge  square  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches,  mark  the 
ruins  of  the  Apocalyptical  Church.  Under  the  brow  of  the 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  upon  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of 
a  stadium,  and  on  the  acropolis  broken-down  walls  of  forti- 
fications. These,  with  the  ancient  wall  around  the  city, 
stripped  of  its  exterior  cut  stones,  save  the  west  portal,  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  Philadelphia  of  the  apostles*  day. 
Our  dragoman  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Greek 
bishop,  whose  residence  ia  in  this  city.  He  received  us 
cordially,  and  showed  us  no  little  kindness,  personally  going 
with  us  through  the  ruins,  and  pointing  out  many  places  of 
interest  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our  eyes. 

The  modern  name  of  Philadelphia  is  Allah  Shehr^  and 
means  "  the  City  of  Gk>d."  In  its  glory,  it  must  have  been 
beautiful  as  its  natural  position,  in  the  midst  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  commanding  an  extended  view  of  the 
Hermus  valley,  is  most  charming. 

The  distance  of  Philadelphia  from  Smyrna  is  105  miles 
east ;  from  Ephesus  (by  the  old  Sardis  caravan  road),  130 
miles  north-east ;  from  Laodicea,  ninety  miles  north-west. 

Here  we  bid  farewell  to  our  faithful  guide.  For  a  week 
he  had  defended  us  amid  great  dangers.  We  had  learned 
to  love  him — he  was  such  a  noble-hearted  fellow. 

From  Philadelphia  we  set  out  for  Sardis.  The  day  was 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  birds  from  copse  and  bush  and 
woodland  poured  their  glad,  sweet  song  into  the  morning 
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air.  Our  journey  was  along  the  base  of  the  lofty  range  of 
Mt.  Tmolus,  which  was  on  our  left,  or  south  side,  and  the  far- 
stretching  Hermus  valley  on  our  right,  through  which,  in 
many  detours,  the  graceful  Hermus  flowed,  bearing  life  and 
freshness  to  ripening  fields  and  extended  pasture  lands.  In 
the  way  we  passed  AUcan^  Derekioiy  Monavak  and  Salikli. 
This  last-named  place  was  most  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  lateral  hill  jutting  out  from  the  Tmolus  range, 
and  abounding  in  streams  and  bubbling  fountains. 

After  a  journey  of  twenty-eight  miles  amid  charming  and 
ever  changing  scenery  of  mountains  and  valleys  and  flowing 
streams  and  Oriental  villages,  with  all  their  quaint,  fascinat- 
ing life,  we  arrived  at  Sardis,  once  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and 
the  city  of  Croesus,  the  richest  man  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  situation  of  Sardis  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  lies  at  the  north  base  of  the  same  range  of  mount- 
ains— Tmolus  —  and  has  a  beautiful  stream  of  water — the 
Pactolus  —  flowing  down  its  west  side,  and  is  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  Hermus  river.  The  range  of  Tmolus 
recedes  here,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  hill  fully  2,000  feet,  which  formed  the  ancient 
acropolis,  and  on  which  the  ruined  citadel  and  bastions  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Around  the  base  of  this  hill,  from  the 
south-east  to  the  north  and  west,  to  the  south-west,  lie 
the  ruined  temples,  palaces,  churches  and  homes  of  the 
once  flourishing  Sardis.  We  spent  two  days  amid  the 
ruins  of  this  once  renowned  city.  The  mountains  are 
very  lofty,  and  (this  13,  14  of  May)  are  snow-covered. 
Also  the  foot-hills  which  spring  well  up  in  altitude,  have 
peculiar,  picturesque  formations.  Instead  of  the  silver  color 
noticeable  east  of  Philadelphia,  they  look  like  great  mounds 
of  red  earth  (not  ledgy  or  craggy)  elevated  from  4,000  to 
6,000  feet,  which  successive  storms  have  cut  into  domes  and 
minarets  of  fanciful  and  indescribable  patterns.  The 
Pactolus  is  said  to  have  been  gold-bearing,  and  that  Croesus 
obtained  all  his  gold  from  the  annual  washings  .brought  down 
from  the  mountains.    The  natives  aver  that  a  heavy  storm^ 
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one  that  mil  swell  the  stream  —  brings  down  gold  ore,  and 
after  the  waters  subside,  they  find  it  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  for,  being  invited  into 
one  of  the  houses,  we  saw  the  wife  of  one  of  the  natives  wear 
a  head-dress  made  of  gold  coins,  and,  as  near  as  we  could 
estimate,  must  have  contained  at  least  $400  worth  of  the 
precious  metal.  It  is  said  that  gold  coins  were  first  minted 
here,  and  that  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 
the  Spartans  came  here  to  purchase  this  precious  metal  for 
the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face  ot  Appolo  at  Amyclae.  The 
Pactolus  was  very  low,  so  low  we  crossed  it  twice  on  the  bare 
stones  lying  in  its  bed,  and  with  the  visible  evidence  before 
us,  and  fired  by  the  averment  of  the  natives,  we  looked 
pretty  sharp  down  into  the  auriferous  sand  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  nugget,  but  our  search  was  not  rewarded. 

Sardis  was  in  very  early  times,  both  from  the  extremely 
fertile  character  of  the  Hermus  valley,  and  from  its  favorable 
position  as  a  commercial  center  a  city  of  importance.  It  was 
on  the  caravan  road  leading  into  north-eastern  Phrygia. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  art  of  dying  wool  was  invented  here. 
There  was  a  rug  made  at  that  time,  perhaps  something  like 
the  modem  Turkish  rug,  held  in  such  high  repute,  that  the 
hall  through  which  the  king  of  Persia  passed  from  his  state 
apartments  to  the  gate  where  he  mounted  his  horse,  was  laid 
with  these  rugs,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was 
allowed  to  tread  on  them.  These  became  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  merchants  of  Sardis. 

It  is  related  of  Croesus,  after  he  had  subjugated  the 
.Solians,  lonians  and  Dorians,  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature.  Among 
the  poets  and  philosophers  who  visited  his  court  was  Solon, 
the  Athenian.  The  monarch  regarded  that  human  felicity 
was  centered  in  wealth.  But  Solon  offended  the  Lydian 
king  by  the  little  value  he  attached  to  riches  as  a  means  of 
happiness.  But  years  after  when  Cyrus  took  Sardis,  and 
Croesus  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  about  to  perish  by 
the  order  of  Cyrus,  by  being  burned  alive,  for  a  long  time 
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kept  silence.  At  length  the  royal  captive  heaved  a  deep 
Bighy  and  with  a  groan  thrice  pronounced  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  exclamation,  when  the 
captive  monarch  acquinted  him  with  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  Solon,  in  which  the  latter  had  discoursed  with  so 
much  wisdom  on  .the  instability  of  human  happiness.  Dpon 
this  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  the  unhappy  Croesus  be  released* 
Following  the  fortunes  of  Croesus,  or  rather  his  misfortunes, 
Sardis  suffered  another  disaster  at  the  time  it  was  sacked  by 
the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  214.  After  the  ruin 
of  Antiochus*  fortunes,  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  Of  the  few  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered,  all,  or  nearly  so,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Yet  there  still  exist  considerable  remains  of  the 
earlier  days.  The  ruins  of  the  great  palaces  of  Croesus 
cover  acres  of  ground;  the  massive  temple  of  Cybebe  (in 
ruins)  still  bears  witness  in  its  fragmentery  remains  to  the 
wealth  and  architectural  skill  of  the  people.  Two  immense 
columns  of  this  temple  yet  stand,  while  three  or  four  others 
look  as  if  they  had  but  recently  fallen.  The  diameters  of 
the  fallen  columns  are  nearly  seven  feet,  and  thirty-five  in 
length  below  the  capital.  These  massive  columns  were 
reared  in  sections,  one  above  another,  and  probably  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Croesus.  This  temple  is  located  on  the 
south-west,  near  the  Pactolus.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
acropolis,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a 
theatre  nearly  400  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  it  a  stadium 
of  about  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  ancient  wall  can  yet  be 
traced,  and  there  is  a  deep  trench  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  this 
was  so  constructed  that  in  time  of  war  it  could  be  flooded. 
And  then  there  are  massive  foundations,  with  parts  of  their 
walls  yet  standing,  which  must  have  been*magniiicent  struc- 
tures in  the  days  of  this  city*s  prosperity.  But  all  is  changed 
now.  The  summer  birds  unmolested  sing  among  her  proud 
ruins,  and  the  Pactolus  no  more  floods  her  trenches.  The 
city  and  its  rich  monarch,  the  giant  builders  and  wealthy 
merchants,  all  are  gone,  and  only  a  village  of  a  dozen  housesi 


boih  out  of  the  mins,  now  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Pacudus  near  the  nuunre  temple  ot  Cybebe,  and  is  known  aa 
Serf  Ealati. 

SaidU  is  renuukaMe  in  the  annals  <A  ChristiaDity  aa  hav- 
ing been  the  fifth  of  the  Apocalyptical  chnrches  of  Asia. 
From  the  deemptioo  given  of  the  chorch  it  appears  that  its 
members,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant,  were  almost 
entirely  secularized.    llKKigh  occupying  a  correct  positioa 


in  rwivi.'(  to  ciwd  and  worehip  —  baring  a  name  —  therefore 
tho  faith  ot  the  church,  yet  it  was  "  dead."  In  its  worldly 
iv'.a:ioH  theiv  i#  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  church 
and  iht-  oi.e  at  La.xli.va.  Of  that  it  was  said  that  it  was 
lukewTinn.  of  this  it  b  said  that  it  is  "dead."  And  yet  there 
wcw  »  few.  "even  in  Saidis"  who  had  not  "defiled  their 
».'»niieiit<."  Ami  iioiiw  how  the  Lord  addresses  this  worldly, 
i:(>iriin*lly  ile.id  f himh :  "That  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of 
W^-rl,"  that  ii,  ilie  Hi'ly  r^i'irif  seven-fold  in  His  operaticHi. 
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To  this  people,  sunken  in  spiritaal  deadness,  the  lamp  of  faith 
waning  and  almost  extinguished,  the  Lord  presents  Himself 
as  one  having  the  fullness  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  in  the  very 
particulars  in  which  they  lacked  most.  Able  therefore  to 
revive,  to  recover,  and  to  bring  back  from  the  very  gates  of 
spiritual  death,  those  who  would  employ  the  little  last  remain- 
ing strength  which  they  still  retained,  if  they  called  upon 
Him.  Probably  Sardis  was  in  the  midst  of  as  great  temporal 
prosperity  as  Laodicea,  and  the  effect  of  this  prosperity  killed 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  What  a  sad 
commentary  on  worldly  prosperity.  One  would  hardly  think 
men  would  render  ingratitude  to  the  Grod  who  gave.  But  so 
it  is.  So  it  has  ever  been.  The  children  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,  Solomon  crowned  with  wisdom  as 
no  other  ever  had  been,  Jerusalem,  in  the  Saviour's  time,  alike 
did  not  know  the  day  of  the  Lord's  visitation.  So  of  this 
church.  So  of  thousands  of  professed  Christians.  God  knows 
and  everybody  else  knows  (and  they  would  know  if  there  were 
any  spiritual  life  in  them),  that  they  are  dead  —  killed  by 
prosperity.  How  true  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God! " 

Here  is  also  an  assuring  thought  for  the  faithful.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  discontent,  and  sometimes  of  complaining,  which 
often  creeps  into  the  hearts  of  the  pious  who  may  happen  to 
be  in  a  worldly  church.  Here  the  blessed  Lord  had  a  few 
in  this  worldly  Sardis  church,  and  though  the  church  was 
dead,  spiritually,  yet  these  had  not  '^  defiled  their  garments.*' 
In  almost  every  church  where  error  and  sin  prevail,  there 
may  be  found  a  few  who  are  worthy  of  divine  commendation. 
The  Lord's  righteous  verdict  always  distinguishes  between 
the  guilt  of  the  communities  and  the  innocence  of  the  indi- 
viduals. How  comforting  this  message  to  the  Sardis  Church 
should  be  to  those  who  are  to-day  living  in  Sardis  churches. 

More  than  this.  The  '*  few  names  "  in  Sardis  who  had 
**  not  defiled  their  garments  '*  with  the  filth  of  worldliness, 
'*  shall  walk  with  mb  in  white.''  What  a  blessed  and  en- 
couraging assurance.    While  for  a  season  our  souls  may  be 
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vexed  and  annoyed  by  our  lot  bein^  cast  in  a  wordly  church 
whose  earthly-minded  professors  may  taunt  us  for  our 
fidelity,  and  who  in  their  spiritual  deadness  can  be  sensitive 
to  nothing  but  worldly  prosperity,  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  undefiled  garments  shall  be  exchanged  for  white  robes, 
and  thus  adorned,  shall  walk  with  God  and  the  Lamb  in  the 
full  and  blessed  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  Him  and  all 
the  heavenly  hosts.  And  also  notice  that  the  Lord  does  not 
overlook  merit.  While  all  the  good  there  may  be  in  us  in 
this  earthly  life  is  purely  aud  wholly  of  grace,  yet  the  Lord 
recognizes  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  aud  He  will  suitably  reward 
it.  Not  only  shall  they  walk  with  Him  in  white,  but  are 
acknowledged  to  be  *'  worthy  '*  of  the  exalted  honor.  There  is 
deep,  holy  joy  in  the  life  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
worthy  of  the  station  to  which  we  have  been  elevated.  Many 
a  man  is  unworthy  the  position  he  holds,  but  in  glory  Jesus 
shall  declare  that  those  who  receive  the  "  white  robes  "  are 
worthy."  How  this  message  elevates  the  spiritual  life  and 
conscious  worth  of  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  spiritually  dead 
Sardian  churches. 

Here  also  are  three  gracious  assurances :  ''  Shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment,"  "  I  will  not  blot  out,"  "  I  will  con- 
fess." As  we  to-day  sit  well  up  on  the  hill-side  of  the  acropolis 
with  our  precious  open  Bible  upon  our  lap,  and  read  and  re- 
read this  message  to  the  Sardis  Church  and  then  look  out 
upon  the  living  realities  at  our  feet,  we  confess  we  never  be- 
fore saw  so  mtich  in  the  gracious  words  of  our  Lord  to  the 
"few"  undefiled  "names"  in  Sardis:  "White  raiment,'' 
"  names  not  blotted  out,"  "  confessed  "  by  name  as  His  own, 
before  God  and  the  angels  in  the  most  glorious  cifcle  of  life ! 
Snubbed  and  slighted  here,  honored  and  confessed  there. 

It  is  a  very  instructive  fact,  that  everywhere  else  in  the 
messages  to  all  the  churches,  save  only  this  and  to  Laodicea, 
there  is  mention  of  some  burden  to  be  borne,  of  a  conflict 
either  with  foes  within  the  church  or  without  or  with  both. 
Only  in  these  two  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  The  exceptions 
are  very  significant.    It  is  as  if  the  Lord  in  compassion 
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looked  dowu  upon  the  few  faithful  ones,  and  vdth  encourag- 
ing words,  exhorts  them  to  **  strengthen  the  things  which  re- 
main, that  are  ready  to  die.'*  Here  was  home  work,  a  burden 
which  the  Lord  deemed  quite  sufficient  for  the  ''few"  in  this 
worldly-absorbed  Sardian  Church 

Sardis  is  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  118 
miles  north-west  of  Laodicea,  seventy-seven  miles  east  of 
Smyrna,  and  102  miles  north-east  of  Ephesus.  From  Sardis 
our  course  was  nearly  north  over  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Hermus  which  here  widens  out  for  twenty  miles  or  more. 
Save  the  quaint  and  curious  mounds,  just  out  of  Sardis,  said 
to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  and  two  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Hermus  river  on  an  old  stone  bridge  constructed  by  the 
Bomans,  our  journey  was  uninteresting.  It  was  a  hardday*s 
ride  over  the  old  caravan  road  which  has  been  the  great  high- 
way between  Pergamos  and  Phrygia  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  over  it  great  armies  have  marched.  After  traveling 
thirty  miles  we  reached  Thyatira  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  left  Sardis. 

The  city  lays. on  the  north  bank  of  a  stream  called  the 
Lycus  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Lycus  described  in 
connection  with  Colosse),  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  caravan 
road  over  which  we  have  just  come,  and  on  the  southern  in- 
cline of  the  water  shed  which  separates  the  valley  of  Caius 
from  the  Hermus  plain,  the  two  valleys  being  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  low  hills.  Thyatira  is  on  the  northern  limits  of 
Lydia  on  the  very  confines  of  Mysia,  and  the  Temnus  range 
of  mountains  to  the  north-east  and  the  Sipilus  range  to  the 
west,  are  in  full  view.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  planted  it  with  people  from  Mace- 
donia, which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  "Lydia  of 
Thyatira,  a  seller  of  people,"  was  found  of  Paul  at 
Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  (Acts,  16:  14.)  The  city  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was 
selected  as  a  place  of  arms  by  Andronicus,  who  declared 
himself  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  after  the  death  of 


AttaluB.  During  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  191,  Thyatira 
formed  the  baae  of  the  king's  operations,  and  after  his  defeat, 
which  took  place  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city,  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  From  inscriptions  found  here, 
dyeing  formed  an  important  part  of  the  industrial  activity  ol 
Thyalira.  The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god,  introduced,  no  doubt,  by  the  Mace- 
donian colonist.  A  priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  mentioned. 
Another  superstition,  of  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which 
existed  here,  seems  to  have  been  brought  here  by  some  of  the 
corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Baal  worship,  for  which  Jezebel  (Rev.,  2:  20,  21) 
stands  as  the  representative. 

The  present  name  of  Thyatira  is  Ak  Hisaar,  and  is  consid- 
erable of  a  town,  having  a  population  of  about  17,000.  The 
present  city  is  on  the  site  of  old  Thyatira,  so  that  but  little 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  remun.  Along  the  river  bank 
and  here  and  there  through  the  streete  broken  pillars  and 


dismantled  bloRks  of  hugh  stone  lie  scattered  or  built  in  the 
walls  of  the  present  city.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient 
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wall  and  two  comer-stoneH  of  the  Apocalyptical  Church  are 
shown.  Near  the  Lycus  are  the  ruins  of  a  stadium  and 
theatre.  We  have  so  often  referred  to  these  theatres  as  part 
of  the  ruins  found  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Levant,  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  word  of  explanation.  Our  illustration  will  aid 
the  reader  somewhat  in  understanding  the  nature  of  their 
construction.  They  are  always  constructed  in  a  side  hill. 
A  large  space  or  pit  is  excavated  (sometimes  nature  has  done 
the  work),  the  lower  portion  is  carried  up  forty  or  fifty  feet  with 
a  beautiful  front.  Through  this  front  are  the  doors  into  the 
theatre.  Inside  is  the  stage  with  an  open  space.  From 
the  outer  edge  of  this  space  rises  the  stone  seats  in  semicir- 
cular tiers  set  into  the  hill,  and  carried  up  to  a  great  height. 
The  whole  is  open  to  the  sky.  The  beauty  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  these  theatres  will  seat  from  10,000  to  40,000 
people,  every  one  of  whom  can  look  down  upon  the  stage,  and 
distinctly  hear  what  is  said. 

The  city  is  divided  into  Oreek  and  Turkish  quarters,  and 
its  scarlet  still  has  a  reputation  throughout  the  Orient. 

We  spent  two  days  here  going  up  and  down  its  quaint 
streets,  visiting  its  Greek  churches,  and  Turkish  mosques, 
wandering  through  its  bazaars  and  market  places.  One  of 
the  strange  things  which  struck  us  here,  as  everywhere  else 
in  the  Asiatic  cities,  is  that  everything  is  sold  by  weight, 
and  the  weighing  is  the  most  senseless  we  ever  saw.  In  one 
of  its  streets  we  saw  a  man  sell  sour  milk.  The  dish  was 
placed  upon  the  scales,  three  stones  picked  out  of  the  street 
for  weights,  and  then  the  milk  ladled  into  the  dish  until  it 
balanced  in  the  scales,  and  then  the  vender  of  sour  milk 
pitched  them  back  into  the  street.  All  the  woman  knew 
was  that  she  had  as  much  milk  as  the  three  stones  weighed, 
and  that  is  all  we  could  determine.  80  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
green  clover,  and  even  wood  and  lumber  were  all  weighed, 
and  a  bar  of  iron,  a  broken  shaft,  or  anything  within  the 
handy  reach  of  the  merchant  served  as  weights. 

The  Mohammedans  here  as  elsewhere,  are  very  fanatical, 
stiff,  and  formal.    Their  priests  are  attired  with  white  fillets. 
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over  red  fez,  and  the  larger  the  fillet  the  more  pious  the 
wearer.  AVe  saw  a  monster  of  a  man  wear  a  fiUet  that  made 
his  head  look  as  large  as  a  half  bushel  measure.  The  city  is 
full  of  mosques,  and  the  faithful  are  seen  at  all  hours  going 
and  coming  from  these  Mohanunedan  fanes.  The  Moslem 
creed  is  embodied  in  the  words :  '^  There  is  no  God  but 
God  (Allah),  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.**  There  are 
three  additional  cardinal  points  which  the  devout  Moslem 
must  accept :  (1)  Grod  and  the  angels,  (2)  Written  revela- 
tion and  the  prophets,  and  (3)  The  resurrection,  judgment, 
eternal  life  and  predestination  which  they  carry  to  extreme 
fatalism.  Mohammedanism  also  teaches  that  on  the  sours 
entrance  into  the  other  world,  forty  questions  are  asked,  and 
on  the  answers  given  to  these  the  future  happiness  and 
misery  depends.  One  of  these  questions  is  whether  in  their 
entire  lifetime  they  have  ever  caused  a  man  to  weep.  If 
they  have  done  so,  they  are  shut  out  of  Paradise. 

Five  times  a  day,  the  Muezin*s  call  to  prayers  is  heard, 
and  no  matter  where  he  is,  the  Moslem  at  once  prostrates 
himself  and  performs  his  devotions.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
Mohammedanism  is  as  cold  as  the  stars,  and  utterly  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  fallen  and  weary  humanity.  It  teaches 
no  conviction  of  sin,  no  sense  of  pardon,  no  scheme  of  atone- 
ment, no  mediatorial  plan.  Grod  is  awfully  distant,  and 
there  is  neither  warmth  nor  vitality  in  the  entire  system. 
The  code  of  morals  is  a  very  loose  one,  and  the  degradation 
of  women  beyond  our  pen  to  describe.  If  the  wife  of  a 
Turkoman  asks  his  permission  to  go,  and  he  says,  "  Go,** 
without  adding,  "  Come  back,"  they  are  divorced.  If  he 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  most  trifling  acts  of  his  wife, 
and  tears  the  veil  from  her  face,  that  constitutes  a  divorce. 
In  the  streets,  if  a  husband  meets  one  of  his  numerous  wives, 
he  never  recognizes  her,  or  ever  introduces  her  to  a  male 
friend.  A  Mohammedan  never  inquires  after  the  health  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  household  of  his  friend.  Five 
words  describe  the  biography  of  the  women  in  all  Moham- 
medan lands :     Unwelcome  at  birth,  untaught  in  childhood, 
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uncherished  in  widowhood,  unprotected  in  old  age,  unla- 
mented  when  dead. 

The  system  is  full  of  cruelty  and  depotism.  While  it 
denies  that  a  woman  has  a  soul,  yet  it  teaches  a  sensual 
paradise,  and  the  good  Muslim's  harem  consists  of  300  houris, 
all  perfect  in  loveliness.  In  his  paradise  is  to  be  found  the 
indulgence  of  every  appetite,  and  the  gratification  of  every 
passion.  No  wonder,  with  such  a  creed,  that  Macaulay  may 
truthfully  say  that  the  worst  Christian  government  is 
superior  to  the  best  Mohammedan  government. 

In  all  Mohammedan  countries,  freedom  of  thought  and 
private  judgment  in  religion  are  crushed  and  annihilated, 
and,  since  every  Christian  is  regarded  as  an  infidel,  possessed 
of  an  evil  eye  (a  supposed  power  of  fascinating,  of  bewitch- 
ing, or  otherwise. injuring  by  the  looks),  makes  it  not  only 
dangerous  for  travelers,  but  interposes  a  barrier  against  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  system 
could  have  been  devised  with  more  consummate  skill  for 
shutting  out  the  nations,  over  which  it  has  sway,  from  the 
light  of  truth.  The  sword  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  are 
the  most  stubborn  enemies  of  civilization,  liberty  and  truth 
which  the  world  has  yet  known. 

This  part  of  Asia  is  filled  with  Circassians,  a  dangerous 
and  criminal  class.  They  plunder  and  rob  whenever  they 
can.  One  of  these  fellows  had  been  caught  and  brought 
into  Thyatira  to  be  tried  before  the  Kadi,  in  the  open  market 
place.  The  charge  against  him  was  horse  stealing.  It  was 
an  opportune  moment  for  us  to  witness  Mohammedan 
administration  of  justice.  The  angry  crowd  came  rushing 
up  the  market  place,  accusing,  shouting  and  gesticulating. 
The  Kadi,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  forum  on  his  rug, 
with  his  scribe  and  some  dignitaries  around  him,  inquired 
the  charge,  which  was  very  vague.  He  declined  to 
condemn  the  man,  on  which  the  turbulent  mob  began 
to  use  threats.  Somewhat  intimidated,  the  judge  said 
he  would  speak  to  the  accused  in  private.  The  man  was 
led  around,  and  the  judge  and  defendant  disappered  behind 
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a  curtain.  Our  dragoman  obeervedy  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  had  withdrawn  to  arrange  a  bribe.  Soon 
they  returned,  and  the  mob  began  to  cry  out  for  sentence. 
It  was  evident  the  prisoner  had  not  been  able  to  satify  the 
demands  of  the  judge;  for  he  solemnly  declared,  not  that  the 
man  was  guilty,  but  that  Circassians  were  thieves,  and  sent- 
enced him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  kept  there  until  the 
horses  or  their  value  should  be  restored.  This  is  a  trival, 
common-place  wayside  incident,  but  enough  to  explain  the 
many  allusions  in  Scripture  to  unjust  judges,  and  to  teach 
us  to  be  thankful  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  where  justice 
cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  and  where  judges  cannot  retire  (in 
the  midst  of  a  trial)  to  arrange  with  the  criminal  for  a  bribe. 
In  this  trial  we  noticed  the  frequent  interrogations,  the  con- 
stant interruptions,  the  repeated  discussions  with  the  ac- 
cusers, the  appeals  to  the  crowd,  illustrating  in  a  wonderful 
manner  the  scenes  in  the  trial  of  Christ  before  Pilate  in  the 
Prastorium,  when  he  offered  to  make  overtures,  and  when  the 
angry  mob  declined,  and  demanded  the  death  of  Jesus, 
charging  upon  Pilate  that  if  he  refused  to  comply  he  was 
not  CaBsar's  friend. 

In  Thyatira  was  located  the  fourth  of  the  Apocalyptical 
churches  of  Asia.  The  church  has  shared  in  the  general  ob- 
literation which  has  everywhere  taken  place  here.  Nothing 
remains  but  the  merest  outline  of  a  portion  of  its  foundations 
and  two  large  blocks  of  stone  said  to  have  been  the  comer- 
stone  in  the  eastern  base  of  the  building.  The  message 
to  this  church  is  hard  to  understand.  But  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes  of  Israel 
were  settled  here  by  their  captors,  and  they  brought  their 
Baal  worship  with  them,  and  after  Christanity  was  intro- 
duced, this  corrupt,  idolatrous  worship,  characterized  "Jez- 
ebel," had  drawn  away  some  of  the  Thyatiran  church.  This 
Balaam  worship  is  called  Jezebel,  because  Ahab's  wicked 
wife,  Jezebel,  was  the  first  who  introduced  it  among  the  very 
people  whose  descendants  had  perpetuated  it  even  in  their 
captivity,   and  hence  comes  to  the  surface  again  here  at 
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Thyatria,  to  afflict  Grod's  people.  From  the  reading  of  the 
message,  we  do  not  understand  that  any  of  its  seductive 
practices  were  any  part  of  the  worship  of  the  church,  but 
the  ''few  things"  which  Christ  had  against  the  ''angel** 
(minister)  of  this  church,  was  "  because  thou  sufTerest  that 
woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herselt  a  prophetess,  to  teach 
and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat 
things  offered  unto  idols."  By  this  we  understand  that  the 
"  Jezebel "  worship  was  heathen  in  its  character,  and  those 
seduced  by  her,  were  led  away  from  the  true  faith,  while 
they  still  held  their  relation  with  the  church.  This  is  farther 
evident  from  the  expression,  "  But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto 
the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this  doctrine." 
This  must  refer  to  individuals  who,  as  such  (not  as  members 
of  the  church  as  a  body),  are  guiltless.  To  such  an  one  the 
Saviour  says,  "  I  will  give  the  morning  star."  He  sbgll  stand 
"  in  the  morning  radiance  of  eternity."  The  idea  seems  to 
be,  the  Saviour  would  give  him  something  that  would  re- 
semble that  morning  planet  in  beauty  and  splendor — ^perhaps 
meaning  that  it  would  be  placed  as  a  gem  in  his  diadem  and 
would  sparkle  on  his  brow — ^bearing  some  such  relation  to 
Him  who  is  called  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  as  the  morn- 
ing star  does  to  the  glorious  sun  on  his  rising.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  refer  to  the  clear  shining  in  the  midst  of  moral  dark- 
ness, "  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day  star  arise." 

This  is  the  sixth  church  visited  by  us,  and  we  find  three 
of  the  six  have  been  afflicted  by  worldliness  and  idolatry. 
Members  in  the  Christian  Church,  "lukewarm,"  "dead, 
"  heathen,"  in  practice.  But  these  Asiatic  churches  are  not 
the  only  thus  afflicted.  A  confession  can  be  had  from  the 
lips  of  the  pastors  of  most  of  our  churches  that  in  our  midst 
there  are  wicked,  unholy,  corrupt  men  who  maintain 
their  positions,  and  are  saved  from  a  righteous  discipline 
either  by  their  wealth  or  social  positions.  The  drift 
of  the  churches  in  their  social  life,  in  their  religious 
work,  in  their  management,  is  to  worldliness.  Many  of  them 
in  their  departure  from  Christ,  are  in  danger  of  degenerating 
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into  social  and  fashionable  organizations,  having  the  fonu 
of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  Thyatira,  we  met 
with  a  touching  incident.  There  had  been  no  rain.  Day 
after  day  the  hot  sun  poured  its  burning  rays  upon  the 
parched  fields,  and  grain  was  prematurely  ripening.  The 
people  were  distressed,  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  towards 
the  sea  for  signs  of  rain.  As  we  were  riding  along  the  street, 
a  Greek  woman  came  running  with  a  platter  of  freshly  baked 
bread  (loaves  about  as  thick  as  pancakes),  one  of  which  she 
tossed  to  our  dragoman,  another  at  us,  and  hastened  on,  in 
the  meanwhile  singing  a  chant.  We  asked  our  dragoman 
what  it  all  meant,  when  he  explained,  that  this  was  a  call  to 
fasting  and  prayer  for  rain,  that  the  fields  fail  not.  The 
trusting  faith  and  cheerful  bearing  of  the  woman  touched 
our  heajrt  as  nothing  had  done  for  a  long  time.  And  we  said, 
"  Lord,  honor  that  faith."  All  day  the  incident  of  the  morn- 
ing was  uppermost  in  our  mind,  and  many  times  we  lifted  a 
prayer  that  such  faith  shall  not  fail  of  its  reward.  About 
four  o'clock  we  saw  clouds  rising  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  atmosphere  changed,  and  a  most  refreshing  rain  fell 
during  that  night.  Though  at  night  we  were  over  thirty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  morning  incident,  yet  we  believed 
the  God  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  raven  honored  the  faith  of 
that  Greek  woman. 

Thyatira  is  seventy-two  miles  north-east  of  Smyrna,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Sardis,  fifty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Phila- 
delphia and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  nearly  north  of 
Ephesus. 

Our  journey  from  Thyatira  to  Pergamos  lay  amid  delight- 
ful scenery.  The  lofty  range  of  Sipilus  on  our  left  (south- 
west) stretched  away  to  the  sea,  while  the  still  loftier  range 
of  Temnus  on  our  right  stood  out  boldly  against  the  northern 
sky.  Between  these  ranges  spread  out  a  luxuriant  plain 
through  which  lay  the  great  caravan  road  from  Pegamos 
leading  down  to  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia  and  eastern 
Phrygia.    Here  are  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  Levant. 
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Though  now  greatly  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain,  in  ordi- 
nary years  this  valley  must  yield  bountiful  harvests. 

On  the  way  we  passed  several  large  towns,  one,  by  the 
name  of  Kirkaghatj  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  It  must 
contain  a  population  of  40,000,  and  is  principally  Moham- 
medan.  The  domes  and  minarets  of  its  numerous  mosques^ 
and  other  large  buildings  glinting  forth  from  amid  the  foliage 
formed  a  most  charming  picture  of  Oriental  beauty. 

It  took  us  two  days  to  perform  the  journey  from  Thyatira 
to  Pergamos,  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  at  8omc^ 
under  the  very  shadows  of  Sipilus.  The  people  received  us 
in  a  most  hospitable  manner,  and  our  dragoman  told  us  they 
felt  so  bad  when  they  learned  we  were  tired  by  reason  of  our 
journey  through  the  hot  sun  and  over  a  dusty  road,  that  they 
could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back.  And  very  much  against 
our  wishes  and  protestations,  prepared  a  feast  suitable  to  set 
before  a  king.  When  we  saw  what  noble  impulses  actuated 
this  people,  and  how  tender  their  hearts  were,  we  longed  to 
tell  them  of  the  gospel  of  love.  What  a  delightful  field  this 
would  be  for  missionary  work.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is 
not  a  missionary,  save  in  Smyrna,  throughout  all  this  vast 
region.  The  gospel  is  carried  to  India,  to  Africa  and  China, 
but  Asia  Minor,  with  her  large  cities  and  generous  people, 
lies  unoccupied.    Why  is  this  ? 

Well,  bless  the  Lord,  during  this  night,  a  most  refreshing 
shower  fell.  The  first  rain  in  our  long,  tedious  journey. 
We  believe  it  was  sent  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Thyatrian  woman,  as  related  above. 

The  next  day  was  clear,  and  the  sun  very  hot,  but  the 
refreshing  shower  had  laid  the  dust,  and  the  foliage  looked 
fresh  and  green.  At  Karaghatchli  we  reached  the  watershed, 
the  waters  flowing  south-east,  empty  into  the  Lycus,  and  this 
into  tha  Hermus ;  the  water  westward  flows  into  the  Caicus. 
We  followed  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus  down  through  a 
narrow,  but  remarkably  picturesque  valley  abounding  in 
groves  skirted  by  vast  fields  of  wheat. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  reached  the  Caicus,  which  was  forded 
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vdthout  difficalty,  and  followed  this  stream  down  on  its 
northern  bank,  our  course  being  nearly  west.  In  the  mean- 
time the  acropolis  of  Pergamos  came  to  view. 

After  toiling  for  three  mortal  hours  under  the  pitless  rays 
of  the  sun,  when  we  thought  we  would  faiut  under  the  heat, 
we  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  rode  into  Pergamos  amid  its  grateful  shade 
trees. 

Pergamos,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  city  on  a  hill,  though 
the  greater  part  is  spread  out  in  the  valley  below.  It  is  two 
miles  north  of  the  river  Caicus,  in  the  province  of  ancient 
Mysia,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  which  is  in 
full  view  from  the  acropolis.  The  lofty  range  of  Sipilus 
bounds  the  plain  on  the  south.  The  plain  here  must  be 
fifteen  miles  wide.  The  hill,  or  acropolis,  on  which,  and 
down  its  south-western  sides  into  the  plain,  Pergamos  is  built, 
is  thrust  out  from  the  lateral  foot-hills  of  the  coast  range, 
and  is  entirely  insulated.  On  the  east  side  and  on  the  west 
side  two  mountain  streams  flow  through  narrow  valleys. 
These  streams  unite  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  city,  the 
west  stream  flowing  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  acropolis 
is  a  very  lofty  hill,  and  its  sides  so  steep  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty we  made  the  ascent.  The  bastions  which  surround  the 
brow  of  the  acropolis  are  in  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  we  should  think  the  north  wall,  built  upon  inaccessible 
cliffs,  was  fully  200  feet  high,  built  of  immense  stones.  As 
our  astonished  eyes  beheld  it,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
descriptions  we  had  read  of  the  walls  around  Babylon  and 
Ninevah.  The  portal  of  this  stupendous  wall  is  entire,  and 
magnificent  in  design  and  construction.  Passing  through  the 
gate  into  the  acropolis,  we  came  upon  the  best  preserved 
pavement  of  ancient  road  yet  seen  in  our  travels.  The  pave- 
ment consisted  of  square  stones  of  about  eighteen  inches 
wide  each  way,  neatly  jointed,  and  the  grooves  made  by  the 
chariot  wheels  were  worn  an  inch  deep.  Surely  we  were 
walking  over  the  identical  road  over  which  rushed  the  war- 
chariots  of  Enmenes  and  Attains. 
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Haying  reached  the  acropolis,  our  eyes  beheld  wonders! 
Temples  in  a  half  ruined  state,  statuary  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, palaces  of  immense  proportions,  theatres  with  seats 
of  polished  marble,  lofty  arches,  pilasters  with  entablatures 
broken,  ponderous  columns  and  shattered  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  in  endless  confusion.  Below,  ruin  is 
massed  against  ruin,  and  the  lofty  arches  and  massive  walls 
of  stately  structures  meet  the  eye  for  miles  around.  In  all 
our  travels  we  have  seen  nothing  like  this.  We  are  simply 
appalled,  and  our  pen  fails  us  to  describe  what  our  eyes 
behold.  Surely  the  sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes 
must  have  raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in 
Asia  as  regards  splendor,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  without 
a  rival  in  the  province.  The  city  doubtless  reached  its 
greatest  glory  in  the  reign  of  Eumenes  II.  The  great  wealth 
which  accrued  to  him  from  various  sources  he  employed  in 
laying  out  a  magnificent  residential  city,  and  adorning  it 
with  temples  and  public  buildings.  Aside  from  the  royal 
palaces  and  state  buildings,  there  was  here  the  so-called 
Nicepharim,  a  grove  of  extreme  beauty  in  which  was  an 
assemblage  of  temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Jupiter 
(who  is  said  to  have  had  his  birth  here  on  the  acropolis), 
Athene,  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  The 
temple  of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elaborate  character,  its 
facades  are  inlaid  with  polished  marble.  Aside  from  all  this, 
literature  and  fine  arts  were  cultivated  here.  Pergamos  is 
said  to  have  contained  a  public  library  of  not  less  than 
200,000  volumes.  No  doubt  the  ruins  upon  which  we  now 
look  are  the  remains  of  royal  palaces,  sacred  temples,  and 
theatres  embellished  during  a  succession  of  years  by  kings 
who  had  a  passion  for  expenditure  and  ample  means  of  grati- 
fying it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  palatial  magnificence  and  splendor  was 
located  the  third  Apocalyptical  Church  of  Asia.  Portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  edifice  are  yet  standing  with  two  immense 
round  towers,  on  the  south-eastern  and  north-eastern  corners 
of  the  building.    But  the  roof  is  fallen  in.    We  could  not 
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get  near  enough  (owing  to  dwellings  built  up  ag^nst  its 
walls)  to  measure  it,  but  we  should  judge  it  to  be  290x400 


feet,  exclusive  of  the  towers.  A  Greek  priest  permitted  us 
to  enter  the  north  tower,  which  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  space  inside  was  capable  of  holding 
1,000  people,  with  an  immense  dome  ninety  feet  above  db. 
The  south  tower  is  the  same  in  size,  and  the  edifice,  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  must  have  been  a  beautiful  building,  in 
keeping  with  the  splendor  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
located.  The  message  4«  the  church  is  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing. Laodicea  had  its  lukewarm  professors,  Sardis  its  spirit- 
ually dead,  Thyatira  its  heathen  Jezebel  worshippers,  but 
here,  in  this  royal  city  of  the  Eumenes  and  Attalic  dyaa»- 
ties,  was  the  "seat"  of  "Satan,"  where  "Satan  dwelleth." 
If  heathenism  can  be  said  to  belong  t.o  satan,  then  sorely 
he  had  his  throne  here,  for  Pergamos  was,  in  the  estimatioa 
of  its  people,  built  on  sacred  soil,  for  the  Cabiri  were  s^d  to 
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have  been  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  the  chief 
divinity  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  we  have  already  named 
five  other  deities  whose  splendid  temples  were  located  in  the 
Nicephorim,  hence  Pergamos  was  a  city  of  heathen  temples, 
devoted  to  a  most  sensuous  worship,  so  that  with  propriety 
if  may  be  said  "satan's  throne"  was  established  here.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  Per^ 
gamene  Church  that  some  among  them  were  of  the  school 
of  Balaam,  whose  policy  was  to  put  a  "stumbling  block 
before  the  children  of  Israel,"  points,  no  doubt,  to  the  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  worship;  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicalaitans,  which 
is  condemned,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  participation  in 
this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalgamation  of  themselves 
with  the  native  population,  for,  from  the  time  of  Antiochus, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  was  considerable  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Pergamos. 

Wilb  the  throne  of  satan  on  the  acropolis  of  Pergamos, 
and  the  Balaam  doctrine  and  Nicolaitan  amalgamation  in 
the  Church,  this  city  became  pre-eminent  for  its  opposition 
to  Christ  and  His  Gk)spel,  Antipas  being  among  its  earliest 
ministers  who  suffered  martyrdom,  by  being  placed  in  an 
iron  image,  heated  red-hot.  It  appears  also  that  the  church 
here,  unlike  the  church  at  Ephesus  which  hated  the  unchaste 
Nicolaitans,  manifestly  tolerated  them,  as  also  the  Balaam- 
ites  in  the  disorderly  conduct  practiced  in  their  heathen 
sacrificial  banquets.  It  is  a  sad  fact  which  makes  the  heart 
sick,  that  everywhere,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  are 
those  to  be  found  who  indulge  in  the  sensualities  of  the 
world's  wicked  ways,  at  the  same  time  holding  membership 
in  the  Christian  Church,  thinking  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
after  they  have  lived  like  sinners,  they  may  die  like  saints. 
0,  if  such  deluded  mortals  would  only  tear  the  mask  of 
satan  from  their  eyes  long  enough  to  understandingly  read 
these  messages  addressed  to  these  Asiatic  Churches,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  deceptions  could  no  longer  blind 
them. 

We  have  now  completed  the  tour  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
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have  carefully  marked  their  surroundings,  and  studied  their 
histories.  The  journey,  though  full  of  danger  and  weariness, 
has  been  one  of  great  benefit — ^it  has  opened  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  these  messages  as  no  reading,  apart  from  the 
visit  to  the  localities,  could  ever  have  done.  We  never  so  fully 
comprehended  the  fundamental  idea  of  these  epistles,  that  they 
so  fully  present  the  various  attributes  of  Christ's  majestic 
appearance  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Revelation, 
and  that  they  harmonize  in  such  a  striking  degree  with  the 
Churches.  For  example :  For  Ephesus,  the  metropolis,  we 
have  the  seven  stars  and  seven  candlesticks ;  for  Smyrna, 
the  martyr  Church,  He  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ; 
for  Pergamos,  where  Satan's  seat  is,  the  sharp,  two-edged 
sword ;  for  Thyatira,  where  Jezebel  doctrine  is  rampant,  the 
eyes  as  flame  of  fire;  for  dead  Sardis,  the  Possessor  of 
Seven  Spirits  (of  life);  for  faithful  Philadelphia,  the  Pos- 
sessor of  the  Keys  of  David ;  for  Laodicea,  the  lukewarm, 
the  Amen,  who  certainly  fulfills  his  threats.  In  the  seven 
epistles  there  are  twelve  promises.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth,  there  is  a  two-fold  promise ;  and  in  the  fifth,  a  three- 
fold promise ;  each  one  of  the  promises  being  distinguished 
by  a  particular  expression,  as,  I  will  give,  I  will  not  blot  out, 
I  will  confess,  I  will  write.  In  the  criticisms,  praise  and 
blame  are  sometimes  united.  Where  praise  predominates 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  Churches),  the  first  place  is 
given  to  it.  Where  censure  predominates,  as  at  Sardis,  it 
has  the  first  place.  So  at"  Philadelphia,  we  find  praise 
exclusively  and  in  Laodicea,  only  censure.  The  promises  are 
always  promises  of  entire  blessedness.  Some  things  con- 
tained in  these  promises,  as  for  instance,  the  manna,  the 
confession  of  the  victor's  name,  the  name  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem written  upon  the  victor,  and  the  sitting  upon  Christ's 
throne,  are  not  again  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Revelation. 
There  is  no  mixed  or  good  or  bad  state  whose  pattern  might 
not  be  found  here,  as  well  as  an  apt  and  salutary  doctrine 
therefor.  Though  a  man  were  as  dead  as  the  Church  at 
Sardis,  or  as  flourishing  as  the  one  at  Philadelphia,  these 
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epistles  are  salted  to  his  case,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
''  somewhat "  to  say  to  him  therein. 

We  spent  two  days  in  Pergamos.  The  present  city  is 
built  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  though  it  does  not 
cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  old  site,  and  has  population 
estimated  at  20,000.  The  ruins  on  the  west  side  are  full  of 
subterranean  passages,  and  a  tunnel,  it  is  said,  connects  the 
city  with  the  sea — ^twenty  miles  away.  There  are  three 
theatres  here  and  a  stadium.  This  is  extraordinary,  as 
nowhere  else  did  we  see  more  than  one  theatre.  Pergamos 
was  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated  Oalen.  The  worship 
of  ^culapius,  the  patron  divinity  of  medicine,  was  to  Per- 
gamos what  the  worship  of  Diana  was  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  temple  was  thronged  night  and  day  with  people  invok- 
ing the  deity  for  healing  remedies.  An  accommodating 
Turk  went  with  us  through  these  ruins,  and  pointed  out  the 
spring  from  which  flowed  the  medicinal  waters.  In  no  place 
did  we  find  so  extensive  ruins«  and  on  such  a  grand  scale  as 
here. 

Pergamos  is  fifty-one  miles  north-west  of  Thyatira,  123 
miles  north  of  Smyrna,  and  only  twenty  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean which  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  acropolis. 

From  Pergamos  we  had  to  return  to  Thyatira,  as  we  could 
not  cross  the  mountains  nor  the  Hermus  so  near  its  mouth. 
From  Thyatira  we  passed  over  the  great  Hermus  valley  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  Magnesea  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Magnesea  in  the  Mseander  valley),  and  from  this 
point  we  took  the  cars  to  Smyrna.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand we  did  not  return  by  the  same  railway  we  left 
Smyrna.  These  seven  churches  stand  nearly  in  a  circle,  and 
no  part  of  our  route  was  covered  save  from  Golosse  to  Beud- 
jeliy  and  from  Pergamos  to  Thyratira.  We  reached  Smyrna 
after  having  spent  nearly  a  month  in  riding  over  the  great 
plains  of  Asia,  in  crossing  its  lofty  mountains,  and  clamber- 
ing through  its  ruins  with  a*  merciless  sun  pouring  its  rays 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  day  after  day,  upon  our  throbbing  tem- 
ples and  over-heated  person.    It  was  a  hard,  weary  journey, 
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one  we  would  not  care  to  take  again,  but  it  was  full  of 
instruction^  and  the  dear  old  Book  is  more  real  and  more 
precioufl  to  us  than  ever  before.  We  have  proved,  to  our  own 
mind  at  least,  that  history  and  Revelation  agreej  however 
much  infidels  may  disagree. 

Oh,  what  a  Bible !  —its  pages  so  pure 
TeUing  us  how  to  be  firm  and  endure ; 
Faithfully  serving  Him,  constant  in  prayer 
Till  we  inherit  our  home  over  there. 

Oh,  what  a  Bible !— thetife  and  the  light. 
Making  our  pathway  so  clear  and  so  bright. 
Giving  us  vigor  to  run  in  the  race, 
While  we  ei^oy  the  sweet  smiles  of  His  &oe. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Islavd  of  Mttilbnb  —  Asaos  —  Tboas— Lbmitos  —  Mt.  Athos — 

TniBSSALOVICA— MoHAMMBDAirS  AT  W0B8HIP —  BbBBA — AfoLLOVIA — 

Atubns — Its  Ruiks — Oir    Mabs*   Hill  —  Elbpsis  —  Cbkchbba — 
Isthmus  of  Cobutth  —  Oobinth— Iohlan  Islbs  —  Bbindisi— Naplbs 

—  PUTBOLI — RuiirS      OF      POMFBH  —  Mt.     YbSDTIUB  —  RoHB  —  IXB 

Rnnrs  —  Thb  Appiab  Wat  —  At  thb  Tomb  of  Paul  —  Thb  Early 
Christians. 

From  Smyrna  we  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of 
ancient  Macedonia.  Passing  down  the  bay  of  Smyrna  in 
six  hours  we  came  to  the  island  of  Mytilene,  the  ancient 
XiCsbos.  The  city  is  located  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of 
the  island,  facing  the  coast  of  Mysia,  which  is  in  plain  sight. 
The  island  is  charming  for  situation.  We  also  notice  that 
the  mountains  are  not  so  lofty  as  on  the  islands  south  of 
Smyrna.  The  present  city  occupies  the  site,  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  city  and  island  are  full  of  historic  interest.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  people  were 
accused  of  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for 
this  the  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  against  them,  razed  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  sent  an  order  to  put  to  death  all  the  males 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  but  becoming  ashamed 
of  their  barbarity,  despatched  messengers  to  revoke  the  order. 
The  countermand  arrived  just  one  day  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  the  slaughter.  Mytilene  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  MgevLU  which  has  continued  without  intermission  to 
flourish  till  the  present  day.  In  the  days  of  its  glory  it 
rivaled  Athens  in  learning  and  the  arts.  It  was  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
Grecian  history.  Here  the  "  burning  Sappho  sang ;"  here 
lived  the  historian  Hellanicus ;  here  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  her  councils,  and  here 
Paul,  on  his  way  from  Assos  to  Chios  and  Miletus,  stopped 
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for  the  night.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  circamstances  of 
his  voyage  that  the  mnd  was  blowing  from  the  north-west, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  harbor  ot  Mytilene  the 
ship  would  be  sheltered  from  that  wind. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  going  over  the 
very  route  of  Paul,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  over  which 
he  came  from  Assos  to  Mytilene.  All  the  morning  we  sailed 
under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Mytilene  (Lesbos)  with  the 
mainland  Mysia  to  the  right  (north-east)  of  us.  The  island 
and  the  mainland  form  a  strait  of  this  part  of  the  iBgean  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  it  was  a  most  delightful  ride, 
for  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  we  could  view  the  mountains 
and  valleys  and  towns  on  either  side.  On  the  island  side 
four  towns  of  considerable  size  were  passed.  These  were 
beautifully  situated  amid  green  fields  and  olive  yards,  with 
mountains  in  their  rear.  The  mountains  of  the  island  are 
remarkably  graceful,  flowing  down  into  charming  valleys. 
Just  before  reaching  the  promontory  we  passed  Assos.  It 
lies  in  the  shelter  of  the  surrounding  hills  on  the  mainland, 
and  faces  the  sea  to  the  south-east.  It  is  considerable  of  a 
town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

When  we  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Mytilene,  we 
passed  out  into  the  open  sea,  but  still  keeping  somewhat 
under  the  lee  of  the  coast,  in  full  sight  of  the  Asian  meadows 
in  front  of  ancient  Troy  which  stands  on  a  slight  elevation  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain.  Troy,  also  known  as  Ilium,  has  been 
immortalized  by  Homer,  and  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
dwell  upon  some  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  famous 
siege  of  this  city,  had  we  the  space.  Troy  is  best  known 
to  our  readers  under  the  name  of  Troas.  (Acts,  20 :  6.)  It 
was  here  while  resting  a  little  from  his  fatiguing  journey 
into  Phrygia,  that  Paul  had  his  night  vision,  in  which 
'^  there  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying, 
'Gome  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us,'*'  and,  hence, 
this  is  the  port  from  which  the  Apostle  sailed  to  carry 
the  gospel  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  here  at  another  time,  Paul 
stopped  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Bithynia  in  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  meeting  Titus ;  and  here  on  his  return  from  Philippi, 
he  remained  for  a  whole  week,  the  close  of  which  was  marked 
by  the  raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead  during  the  pro- 
tracted midnight  discourse.  Evidently  Paul  was  no  30 
minutes*  preacher,  vdth  half  his  congregation  impatiently 
snapping  their  watch-cases.  And  here,  later  on,  the  apostle 
left  a  cloak  and  some  books  and  parchments. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  language  of  Luke, 
(Acts,  20 :  13),  where  he  says,  *^  We  went  before  to  ship,  and 
sailed  unto  Assos,  there  intending  to  take  in  Paul,  for  so  had 
he  appointed,  minding  himself  to  go  (to  Assos)  afooty'  is  per- 
fectly natural.  Luke  and  Sopater,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus, 
Gains  and  Timothy,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  sailing  from 
Troas  would  have  to  go  down  the  coast  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  until  the  bold  promontory  opposite  the  upper  end 
of  the  island  of  Mytilene  is  reached,  and  then  enter  the  strait 
(out  01  which  we  have  just  passed),  thence  sail  in  south-easterly 
course  to  Assos.  This  would  give  Paul  an  opportunity  to 
linger  several  hours  at  Troas  to  say  his  farewell  words,  and 
then  cross  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  Assos,  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles,  while  the  vessel  weathered  the  promontory.  What 
a  striking  agreement  there  is  between  the  uarative  of  Luke 
and  the  position  of  these  two  places  to  each  other,  the  full 
beauty  of  which  can  not  be  appreciated  until  one  beholds  the 
"  lay  of  the  land." 

In  front  of  Troy  (Troas),  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  is 
the  beautiful  isle  of  Tenedos,  where  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  when  they  pretended  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  island  lies  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  (the 
Hellespont  of  the  ancients),  and  has  no  mountains  upon  it,  an 
unusual  circumstance  in  this  land  of  mountains.  Just  above 
Tenedos  (to  the  north),  where  the  Hellespont  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  is  the  memorable  locality  where  Xerxes  constructed  his 
bridge  of  boats,  and  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  waters,  erected 
his  marble  throne,  from  which,  as  he  saw  his  vast  army  of 
5,000,000,  the  greatest  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  cross 
over  from  Asia  into  Europe,  he  wept  as  he  reflected  that  in  a 
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hundred  yean  not  one  of  that  vast  multitude  would  be 
alive. 

We  now  pass  out  of  Asia,  probably  never  again  to  look 
upon  its  lofty  mountains  or  to  roam  among  its  historic  ruins. 
For  hours,  as  our  steamer  held  its  way  over  the  iBgean,  with 
pensive  mind,  we  watched  its  receding  shores  until  its  last 
headland  dropped  out  of  sight. 

While  Asia  was  gradually  receding  from  our  sight,  the  lofty 
cone  of  Lemnos  came  to  our  view,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  around  the  southern  base  of  the  island  to  the  west, 
where,  in  the  shelter  of  a  mountain,  is  a  beautiful  harbor. 
The  town,  of  perhaps  10,000  population,  is  also  named  Lemnos. 
This  island  lies  in  the  Mgea.n  sea  west  of  Tenedos,  and  south 
of  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  and  for  the  most  part  is  barren 
and  rocky.  Lemnos  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the 
island  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hurled  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forges.  A  volcano, 
which  was  once  burning  on  the  island,  may  have  afforded 
ground  for  the  fable.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  acropolis 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  bay  and  harbor,  and  the 
bastions  on  it  are  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
town  lays  well  behind  this  acropolis.  It  is  a  quaint  little  city, 
inhabited  by  a  strange  people,  passing  their  time  in  idleness. 
This  island,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  never 
visited  by  the  apostles. 

The  next  morning  found  us  sailing  up  the  bay  of  Therms, 
with  the  lofty  cone  of  Mt.  Athos  on  our  left.  It  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  "the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise  three  hours  before 
those  who  lived  at  its  base,"  and  Plutarch  and  Pliny  both 
state  that  ''  it  is  so  high  that  it  projected  its  shadows  at  the 
summer  solstice  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital 
city  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  a  distance  of  eighty- 
seven  miles!"  The  authors  just  quoted  are  reliable  in 
many  other  things,  but  we  can  hardly  credit  their  descrip- 
tions of  Mt.  Athos,  for  we  could  not  even  see  Athos  from  the 
island  of  Lemnos. 
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Thessalonica  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ofThemue, 
facing  west.  It  lies  along  a  hill-side,  gradually  rising  from 
the  harbor  to  the  acropolis,  and  its  three  landward  sides 
have  walls  which  bear  the  marks  of  age.  The  city  at  the 
present  time  has  a  population  of  80,000,  principally  Turks, 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  the  Jews  are  numerous,  there 
being  about  10,000  in  the  city.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  a 
great  Mohammedan  centre,  as  we  counted  twenty-five 
mosques,  some  of  which  were  very  large.  The  city  presents 
a  magnificent  appearance  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  sea, 
for  every  part,  from  the  bay  to  the  castle  which  crowns  the 
hill,  can  be  seen,  its  numerous  minarets,  and  domes  and 
stately  buildings,  rising  successively  above  each  other,  form 
a  picture  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  original  name  of  the  city  was  Therma,  but  when  it 
was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Cassander,  he  named  it 
after  his  wife,  Thessalonica,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Philip, 
and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  important  and  flourishing  cities  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquests  the  city  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  During  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  II.,  in  a  d.  390,  a  popular  insurrection  occurred 
here.  The  people  murdered  their  own  governor  and  several 
of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  mangled  bodies  through 
the  mire.  The  resentment  of  the  emperor,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  knew  no  bound,  and  punished  them  with  undue 
severity.  An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor*s  name, 
to  the  people,  to  an  exhibition  at  the  circus,  and  when  a 
great  concourse  had  assembled,  they  were  massacred;  to  the 
number,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  of  7,000,  and  the 
highest  at  15,000.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  this 
otherwise  excellent  ruler,  be  added,  that  after  the  first  burst 
of  passion  which  accompanied  the  fatal  order  had  been 
allowed  to  subside  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand  it, 
who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  unhappy  victims. 

But  Thessalonica  adds  peculiar  interest  to  our  visit  from 
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the  circumstances  that  the  name  of  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
laborers  are  connected  with  the  history  of  this  place.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  conyerts 
here,  how  successful  his  efforts  had  been,  notwithstanding- 
the  opposition  and  enmity  he  had  to  encounter  from  his 
misguided  countrymen.  The  first  scene  of  the  apostle*s 
work  (in  which  Silas  and  Timothy  were  associated  with  him) 
was  the  synagogue.  According,  ''as  his  manner  was,  he 
reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,"'  and  the  same 
general  results  followed  as  in  other  places  —  some  believed, 
others  did  not.  The  unbelieving  Jews,  ''  moved  witli  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and 
gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  on  an  uproar.** 
The  house  of  Jason  was  assaulted,  Jason  was  brought  before 
the  authorities  on  the  accusation  that  the  Christians  were 
trying  to  set  up  a  new  king  in  opposition  to  the  emperor. 
The  authorities  took  security  from  Jason  and  others  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul  and  Silas  were  sent 
away  by  night  to  Berea.  But  the  gospel  seed  had  been 
successfully  planted,  and  a  large,  influential  church  was  the 
result. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  again  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  accuracy  of  Luke  in  his  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  Thessalonians,  under  the  Romans, 
because  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavius,  reaped  the 
honor  and  advantage  of  being  made  a  ''  free  city,**  a 
privilege  which  it  commemorated  on  some  of  its  coins.  Not 
only  does  he  mention  ''the  people"  (Acts,  17:  5),  in  harmony 
vrith  the  privileges  of  a  "  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar  title, 
poUtarchs,  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs  in  no 
other  writing,  but  it  may  be  read  to  this  day  conspicuously 
on  an  arch  of  the  early  imperial  times,  which  spans  the 
main  street  of  the  city.  From  this  inscription  it  would 
appear  that  the  number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  This  arch 
is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  Near  the  eastern 
extremity  is  another  Roman  arch  of  a  later  period,  and 
commemorates  the  victory  of  Constantino. 
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Of  the  many  mosques  in  this  city,  some  five  or  six  of  which 
we  personally  visited,  we  call  attention  to  the  one  which  con- 
tains a  pulpit,  from  which,  according  to  tradition,  Paul 
preached  during  his  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  mosque  was 
formerly  a  Christian  church,  and  when  the  Mohammedans 
turned  it  into  a  Turkish  fane,  they  had  no  use  for  a  pulpit, 
so  it  was  removed  and  now  stands  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
west  door.  This  pulpit  is  cut  out  of  one  solid  block  of  stone, 
and  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  has  winding  steps  leading 
into  it  —  all  in  the  same  block  of  stone.  In  front  of  it  is 
beautifully  ornamented  sculpture,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  figures  of  men.  While  seated  upon  the  steps  of 
this  pulpit,  and  wondering  whether  the  feet  of  that  great 
apostle  ever  passed  over  them  into  the  pulpit,  the  doors  of  the 
mosque  swung  open,  and  we  remembei*ed  it  was  Friday,  the 
Mohammedan  Sabbath.  So  we  concluded  to  stay.  We  re- 
mained for  two  mortal  hours  in  expectation  of  seeing  multi- 
tudes of  the  "  faithful ''  crowd  into  the  mosque.  During  our 
waiting,  two  men  came  to  the  well,  washed  their  feet  and 
went  in.  Shortly  a  blind  man  came  and  went  through  the 
same  operation.  Presently  three  soldiers  came,  and  did  like- 
wise. Then  came  several  who  were  too  lazy  to  draw  the 
necessary  water  from  the  well,  so  went  to  a  house  near  by 
and  procured  a  cruse  of  water.  During  these  preliminaries,a 
little  girl  in  her  play  happened  to  enter  the  yard  and  with  her 
slippered  feet  had  ventured  upon  the  sacred  mats  spread  be- 
fore the  door.  Upon  this  the  keeper  rushed  up,  threw  down 
the  child,  spitefully  yanked  the  slippers  from  her  feet,  and 
violently  threw  them  into  the  court  yard.  She  had  profaned 
the  mats  by  stepping  upon  them  with  her  slippered  feet. 
What  the  man  by  his  conduct  profaned,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  state.  At  length  the  services  opened.  There  were 
present,  by  actual  count,  twenty- five,  a  third  of  whom  were 
soldiers  from  the  neighboring  barracks.  The  services  con- 
sisted of  the  priest  (if  such  he  was),  seated  in  a  gallery  alone, 
reading  from  a  book  (presumably  the  Koran)  in  a  sing-song, 
lazy  manner,  while  the  audience  sat  on  the  mats  below  with 
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their  faces  to  the  east.  They  were  motionless,  like  stone  idok, 
with  no  expression  in  their  faces.  There  were  no  songs.  No 
women  or  children  were  present.  The  whole  service  was  a 
stupid  affair. 

There  are  two  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Thessalonica  of  in- 
terest to  the  Bible  student.  l.-Berea,  the  place  to  which 
Paul  was  sent,  after  he  had  turned  Thessalonica  **  upside 
down.'*  This  place  is  to  the  west,  and  it  is  said  of  them  that 
they  were  more  noble  than  the  Thessalonians,  *4n  that  they 
received  the  word  with  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  Urn 
Scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were  so."  And  Lake 
adds  ^'  therefore  many  of  them  believed."  Just  what  we  ex- 
pect from  people  who  honestly  investigate  the  Word  of  God. 
Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from  this 
place.  2.  The  other  place  is  ApoUonia,  to  the  south-east,  and 
somewhat  farther  away.  Paul  and  Silas  passed  through  this 
city  on  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica. 

After  pleasantly  spending  three  days  in  this  old  historic 
city  of  Macedonia,  from  whence  came  the  cry  to  Paul,  *K)ome 
over  and  help  us,"  we  departed  for  Athens,  passing  over  the 
same  route  that  Paul  took  on  his  way  thither  when  the  per- 
secuting Jews  from  Thessalonica  had  driven  him  out  of 
Berea.  After  having  passed  down  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Thermae,  our  course  was  dovm  the  east  coast  of  Greece  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  having  the  islands  of  Sciatfaust 
Scyros,  and  Andros  on  our  left  (seaward)  side.  Though  the 
mountains  along  the  coast  of  Greece  are  not  so  lofty  as 
in  Asia,  save  Mt.  Athos,  already  described,  they  have  the 
same  characteristics  x)eculiar  to  the  mountains  in  the  East, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  absolute  sterility  and  barrenness. 
After  eighteen  hours  of  the  most  charming  weather  in  our 
coast  ride  down  the  jSgean,  where  summer  calm  rested  on 
land  and  water,  the  island  of  Ceos  was  passed,  and 
the  steamer  entered  the  Gulf  of  Athens,  and  the  attractions 
momentarily  increased.  Opposite  the  head  land  of  PineuSy 
is  the  island  of  Salamis.  Near  it,  on  the  main  land,  over- 
looking the  sea,  is  the  locality  where  Xerxes  erected  his  tbrono 
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from  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Salamis,  and  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet.  But  oar  steamer 
is  now  slowly  entering  the  narrow,  winding  channel  leading 
up  to  PirsBUS,  and  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  Athens  is  six 
miles  from  PiraBus,  its  port.  When  we  reached  the  shore,  it 
was  after  sundown.  Engaging  a  carriage,  we  rode  the  six 
miles  in  the  dusk  of  evening  over  a  well  constructed  macada- 
mized road.  It  was  a  charming  ride,  and  our  thoughts  were 
busy  with  the  history  of  this  wonderful  land.  Here  and 
there  along  the  road,  ancient  remains  of  the  walls  which 
Thendstocles  built  are  still  seen,  wonderfully  suggestive  of 
the  fame  of  that  greatest  of  Orecian  generals  and  statesmen. 
At  length  we  reached  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  took  rooms 
in  one  of  its  hotels.  Here  we  spent  ten  days  amid  the  classic 
scenes  of  Attica.  The  city  of  Athen  lies  in  a  plain  which 
sweeps  down  between  the  foot-hills  of  lofty  Pentelicus  on  the 
east,  and  Mt.  Eleusis  on  the  west.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  foot  hills  on  the  east  side  is  Lycabettus,  the  *'  hill  of 
light  *'  as  its  name  signifies.  From  the  south-western  base 
of  this  the  city  spreads  out  in  the  plain  north  of  the  acropolis. 
There  are  (on  the  south  side)  a  succession  of  hills,  of  which 
the  acropolis  is  the  highest.  Under  the  very  shadow  of  this, 
to  the  north-west,  is  the  Areopagus  or  Mars'  Hill.  Beyond 
this,  to  the  south-west  is  the  Pnyx  where  was  the  Bema,  and 
beyond  this  Museum  Hill.  These  hills  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  sea  which  is  not  more  than  two  miles  away,  and  which  is 
in  full  sight  from  any  of  their  summits.  The  present  city 
contains  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  and  has  a  dozen  or 
more  finely  macadamized  streets,  many  large,  massive  build- 
ings, and  the  king's  palace  at  the  base  of  Lycabettus,  and 
the  highest  point  in  the  city,  is  very  conspicuous. 

The  city  is  sidd  to  have  been  founded  by  Cecrops,  b.  c. 
1550.  Its  ruins  are  numerous,  and  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. Among  these,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  situated  east  of 
the  Agora,  fills  the  beholder  with  wonder.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  largest  fane  ever  erected,  anywhere,  to  the 
**  father  of  the  gods."    Some    six  hundred  years  passed 
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away  befoe  the  building  was  completed,  its  foundatioD  har- 
ing  been  laid  b.  c.  590,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  the 
work  fiinlsbed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
temple  was  550  feet  long  by  170  wide.  The  things  which 
first  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveler  are  the  fifteen  immense 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  still  standing,  and  the  single 
column  which  lies  in  a  shattered  condition  along  the  ground. 
These  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  120  columns  of  the 
temple,  there  having  been  a  triple  row  of  ten  on  the  eastern 
and  the  western  fronts,  and  a  double  row  of  twenty  on  the 
flanks.  These  columns  were  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
more  than  sixty  feet  in  height.  Just  across  the  little  river 
Ilissus,  was  the  Stadium  or  race-course  of  Athens,  covering 
a  semi-circular  hill  rising  from  the  river,  and  formerly  having 
rows  of  seats  of  white  marble,  which  were  removed  by  the 
vandal  Turk,  whose  barbarous  hands  have  destroyed  so 
many  of  these  precious  antiquities.  Here,  in  ages  past, 
thousands  of  the  gay,  pleasure-loving  and  excitable  Greeks 
.assembled  to  witness  the  races,  and  participate  in  the 
games  in  which  they  so  much  delighted.  Back  of  the 
Stadium  rise  the  peaks  of  Hymettus,  from  which  came,  in 
the  bright  spring  days,  the  fragrance  of  the  thyme,  the 
flower  from  which  the  wild  bee  gathers  its  honey. 

Passing  out  through  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  we  next 
came  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  Roman  Theatre.  These  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
acropolis  —  under  its  very  base.  Having  reached  the  south- 
western base  we  came  upon  the  road  leading  up  to  the  acrop- 
olis. The  acropolis  is  an  inaccessible  hill  (save  on  its  west 
side)  about  200  feet  high,  and  was  the  ancient  citadel.  It  has 
been  a  fortress  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  walls,  which  are 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  forms  a  circuit 
of  nearly  7,000  feet.  They  are  of  great  antiquity.  Ascend- 
ing broad  stone  steps,  we  reached  the  Propylaea,  the  entrance 
to  the  acropolis.  The  five  portals  still  remain,  the  one  in  the 
centre  being  a  third  higher  and  larger  than  the  others.  Near 
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the  Prophylaea  stood  the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias,  the  height  of  which  was  sixty 
feet.  Passing  up  another  flight  of  stone  steps,  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  acropolis.  This  we  found  nearly  level,  a 
bare  rock,  about  1,()00  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  500 
feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  What  associations  gather 
about  this  spot  so  dear  to  the  Athenian  heart !  Occupied, 
first  of  all,  as  a  fortress  to  which  the  citizens,  living  at  its 
base,  could  flee  in  time  of  danger,  then  as  the  sacred  spot  in 
which  were  erected  temples  and  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  their  divinities,  adorned  with  statues  executed 
by  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  ancient  days,  it  was  the 
pride  and  glory  of  Athens,  and  in  some  respects  of  all  Greece. 
Of  course,  the  most  striking  of  all  the  ruins  is  the  famous 
Parthenon,  the  once  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva.  It  was 
built  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  is  280  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide,  and  sufficient  now  remains  to  fill  the 
spectator  with  ajstonishment  and  awe.  The  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture is  estimated  at  three  million  of  dollars.  The  celebrated 
frieze  of  the  cella,  representing  in  bass-reliefs  the  faces  of 
the  gods,  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple,  and  horse  and 
chariot  races,  has  been  taken  away.  In  the  interior  of  the 
cella  stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  covered  with  gold 
and  ivory.  On  the  platform  of  the  acropolis  are  several 
other  temples  and  statues,  notably  the  Erechtheium  and 
Pinacotheca.  It  is  said  that  the  five  female  figures,  known 
as  Caryatides,  yet  in  position  among  the  ruins  of  Erectheium, 
are  the  finest  specimens  extant.  The  ground  between  the 
ruins  is  covered  with  fallen  and  broken  columns  scattered 
about  in  endless  profusion.  And  the  wonder  of  wonders  is, 
how  they  ever  got  such  large  and  heavy  marble  blocks  and 
shafts  up  the  hill  and  through  the  Propylsea. 

The  best  preserved  of  all  the  temples  of  Athens  or  of  Greece, 
is  the  temple  of  Theseus,  built  by  Cymon,  son  of  Miltiades. 
It  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns  on  the  sides 
and  six  on  each  front,  with  ten  metopes  on  the  eastiom  facade. 
This  structure  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the  acropolis. 
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Another  place  of  interest  is  the  hill  Pnyx,  west  of  the 
Areopagus,  where  the  citizens  met  to  decide  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  such  as  peace  and  war.  The  Bema  or 
stone  pulpit,  from  which  the  leaders  spake,  together  with  the 
steps  leading  to  it,  and  the  surrounding  seats,  are  all  cat  in 
the  solid  rock.  Here  stood  Themistocles  and  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  in  the  days  of  their  greatness,  and  addressed  the 
people  upon  the  great  issues  of  their  times. 

There  are  many  other  places  of  interest  which  we  visited, 
such  as  the  prison  of  Socrates,  where  he  drank  the  poisoned 
cup ;  the  tower  of  the  vrinds,  constructed  by  Andronicus ;  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  a  small  circular  building  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  the  street  of  Tripods  with  its  ruined  build- 
ings, full  of  historic  interest,  but  must  pass  them  by,  and 
hasten  to  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  HUl.  This  hill  lies  north- 
west of  the  acropolis,  and  is  of  greatest  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian student  as  the  place  from  which  Paul  addressed  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  ancient  Athens.  On  the  eastern  end 
of  this  ledge  of  rocks  was  situated  the  celebrated  Court  of 
the  Areopagus,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  Athens,  whose 
existence  is  dated  from  the  time  of  Cecrops,  b.  c.  1550.  The 
judges  were  from  the  best  families  in  Athens,  and  appointed 
for  life.  This  august  tribunal  assembled  during  the  night. 
Our  heart  beat  like  a  sledge-hammer  as  we  climbed  the  six- 
teen stone  steps,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  up  which  Paul  ascended. 
Literally,  we  were  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  apostle. 
He  stood  on  the  bare  rock,  when  he  began  his  famous  dis- 
course with  the  words :  '*  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,  for,  as  I  passed  by,  and 
beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
*T0  THB  UNKNOWN  GOD.'  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship. Him  declare  I  unto  you*"  Luke  tells  us  that  while  Paul 
waited  at  Athens  for  Silas  and  Timothy,  ''his  spirit  was 
stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  apostle;  when  ''his  spirit  was 
stirred  in  him,"  he  usually  succeeded  in  stirring  other  spirits ; 
and,  while  "some  mocked',"  others,  as  for  example,  "Diony- 
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eduB  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others 
with  them,"  believed.  In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  Paul's 
sermon  on  Mtf  s'  Hill  was  a  failure.  If  so,  then  all  the  gods 
of  Athens  and  all  her  splendid  temples,  are  more  a  failure, 
because  the  gospel  Paul  preached  lives,  while  the  monuments 
of  idolatry  on  which  he  looked,  when  ''  his  spirit  was  stirred 
in  him,"  have  all  disappeared.  Even  the  Agora  once  crammed 
with  temples,  altars  and  sacred  buildings,  is  a  desolation. 
The  gorgeous  image  of  Minerva  which  towered  aloft  on  the 
acropolis,  has  been  broken  in  pieces,  and  her  temple  is  in 
ruins.  These  things  are  not  all  accidental  —  to  us  they  are 
impressive  lessons,  and  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  that  Christ's 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  that  His  cross  towers  over  the 
wreck  of  time.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  impressive  than 
to  wander  among  these  venerable  ruins  of  a  vanished  past ! 
To  look  on  the  broken  and  dismantled  monuments  which  still 
survive,  covered,  as  thev  are,  with  the  association  of  centuries, 
is  like  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  illustrious  leaders 
of  an  illustrious  civilization —  a  civilization  wanting  in  nothing 
save  a  knowledge  of  the  '*  uifknown  "  Gtod, 

Luke  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  time,  when  he  tells  us  they  ''  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  In  this  respect,  Athens  has  held  her  own  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  for  the  city  is  iilled  with  idlers,  and  we 
fear,  worse  than  idlers,  for  there  are  many  drinking  places. 
Some  of  the  finest  places  in  the  city  are  devoted  to  this 
ruinous  business. 

Aside  from  this  unhappy  and  harmful  custom,  Athens  is  a 
fine  growing  city.  Its  people  are  bright  and  intelligent. 
Many  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  are  to  be  had  here. 
There  is  also  a  striking  contrast  between  the  manners, 
costumes,  street  scenes  and  social  habits  of  the  people  as 
contrasted  with  Asia.  No  veils  upon  the  faces  of  the  women, 
no  disgusting  Mohammedans,  no  dirty,  narrow  streets,  no 
strings  of  camels,  no  cry  of  ^'  donkey  boys,"  no  mosques 
are  seen.     In  shoH;  we  are  getting  back  to  civilization, 
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and  this,  we  assure  our  reader,  is  most  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. 

From  Athens,  we  departed  (by  railroad),  for  Corinth. 
Passing  up  the  beautiful  plain  of  Attica  for  some  distance 
amid  charming  groves  and  luxuriant  gardens,  our  course  at 
length  deflected  to  the  west,  and  by  heavy  grades,  the  train 
passed  over  Mt.  Eleusis  and  dovm  into  the  plain  and  city  of 
Eleusis.  This  ancient  city  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  At  the  present  time  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  village  built  on  the  site  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city.  Eleusis  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  was 
famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  It  is 
of  great  antiquity,  for,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  it  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  at  one  time  was  powerful  enough 
to  contend  with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica.  The 
temple  devoted  to  Ceres  stood  on  a  slight  elevation, 
and  was  one  of  the  finest  in  ancient  Greece.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stood  is  covered  with  its  ruins,  scattered  about  in 
endless  confusion.  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  wheat,  which 
now,  as  then,  yields  abundant  harvests  in  these  rich  valleys 
of  Attica,  and  everywhere  along  our  route  we  saw  men  and 
women  in  the  fields,  with  hand  sickles,  reaping  the  golden 
grain. 

Beyond  Eleusis  the  railway  wound  in  and  out  and  around 
the  numerous  arms  of  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  next  place  of 
note  was  the  ancient  city  of  Megara,  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece.  But  the  temples  for  which 
it  was  famed  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  people  of 
Megara  were  renowned  for  their  gayety,  and  comedy  is  said 
to  have  arisen  here.  This  city  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Euclid. 

The  next  place  of  interest  was  Calmad^  the  Cenchrea  of  the 
Bible.  Anciently  there  were  two  ports  here,  namely,  Schoeniis 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  Cenchrea  a  little  to  the  south. 
Cenchrea  was  the  home  of  Phebe  and  the  port  from  which 
Paul  sailed  homeward  after  his  lengthy  stay  at  Corinth.  It 
is  now  only  a  little  fishing  village,  its  former  harbor  being 
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choked  up  mth  sand.  We  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  which  with  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on  the  west  side,  fonns 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  isthmus  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  necks  of  land  in  the  world.  It  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Attica  and  the  Morea  (the  ancient  Peloponnesus)  and 
is  only  about  four  miles  wide.  On  the  ridge  above  Cenchrea 
one  can  look  down  upon  the  8aronic  Galf  upon  the  east  side^ 
and  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  on  the  west  side.  Near  Schoenus 
was  the  Diolcos,  where  vessels,  by  the  means  of  machinery, 
were  drawn  from  one  body  of  water  to  the  other,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  also  curious  to  note  that 
at  various  periods  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  through 
the  ridge,  which,  perhaps  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
high,  and  thus  effecting  a  union  between  the  two  gulfs,  but 
each  attempt  was  abandoned,  because,  as  it  was  supposed, 
the  waters  of  the  two  gulfs  were  not  on  the  same  level.  We 
read  of  Periander,  Alexander,  Demetrius,  Julius  Caesar,  Nero 
and  Herodes  Atticus  each  in  turn  making  the  attempt,  and 
each  failed  to  accomplish  the  task.  It  is  said  that  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  perseverance  of  the  people,  Nero  took  a  spade 
and  dug  himself,  but  was  at  length  deterred  from  proceeding 
by  representations  made  to  him  that  blood  issued  from  the 
ground,  that  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  terri- 
ble apparitions  seen  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  these 
two  seas,  that  because  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  so  much 
higher  than  the  Saronic,  the  adjacent  shore,  with  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  would  be  inundated.  So  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished. But  evidently  all  these  fears  have  subsided,  for 
now  a  canal  is  actually  in  process  of  construction.  The  ridge 
is  cut  down  almost  to  the  water's  level,  and  on  the  Corinthian 
side  the  channel  is  being  dug.  To  look  through  the  deep  cut  the 
water  of  the  gulf  does  not  look  to  be  more  than  two  miles  away. 
When  the  two  gulfs  are  once  united  by  means  of  this  canal, 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  will  thus  be  united  by  the  Saronic 
and  Corinthian  gulfs,  and  vessels  will  no  longer  have  to  sail 
around  the  Pelopannesus,  encountering  the  dangerous  sea.s 
off  Cape  Matapan  and  Malea  to  reach  Athens.    It  will  also 
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materially  shorten  the  route  between  these  two  seas,  and 
hence  be  a  saving  of  time. 

Near  the  ancient  harbor  of  Schoenus,  which,  like  Cenchrea, 
is  now  choked  up,  was  located  the  celebrated  Posidaniom,  or 
sanctuary  of  Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  famed  Isthmian  games, 
from  which  Paul  in  his  Corinthian  epistles  drew  some  of  his 
most  striking  imagery.  The  wall  of  the  inclosure  can  still 
be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  determined  by  a 
natural  platform  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications 
of  the  isthmus  followed  this  ravine,  and  abutted  at  the  east 
upon  the  enclosure  of  the  sanctuary,  which  thus  served  a 
military  as  well  as  a  religious  purpose.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  this  are  the  remains  of  the  old  stadiimi  where  the  foot- 
races were  run  ( 1  Cor.,  9: 24),  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are 
the  small  green  pine  trees  which  yielded  the  fading  wreath 
to  the  victors  in  the  games.  These  contests  continued  in 
vogue  here  long  after  they  had  fallen  into  neglect  and  disuse 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  it  was  during  their  solemniza- 
tion that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed  after 
the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  heathenish  gayety  was 
located  the  church  of  Cenchrea  and  the  home  of  the  devoted 
Phebe. 

Passing  over  the  low  ridge  which  separates  the  Saronic 
from  the  Corinthian  gulf,  we  beheld  a  broad  and  beautiful 
plain  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  northern 
Pelopannesus,  and  stretching  away  to  the  west  for  twenty 
miles  or  more.  In  the  upper  (eastern)  end  of  this  plain, 
three  miles  or  more  from  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  a  mile  or 
more  from  its  southern  shore,  is  a  very  lofty  hill  standing 
out  into  the  plain.  This  citadel  of  rocks,  known  as  the 
Acrocorinthus,  lifts  its  majestic  cone  2,000  feet  into 
the  heavens,  forming  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  landscape, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which  is  to  be  had  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  world.  This  acropolis,  save  on  its  western  side, 
is  insulated,  and,  next  to  Sardis,  presents  the  most  formida- 
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ble  defenses  we  have  yet  met.  The  ancient  city  of  Corinth 
lay  spread  oat  at  the  north-east  base  of  this  lofty  cone  in 
full  view  of  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  beautiful  bay — most 
lovely  for  situation.  Corinth  stood  in  the  gateway  of  the 
Pelopannesus,  and  no  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea 
by  land  except  by  the  isthmus,  and  without  forcing  some  of 
the  defenses  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  constructed 
from  sea  to  sea.  No  doubt  it  was  this  advantageous  position 
as  the  gate  city  to  the  country  behind  it,  and  the  possession 
of  harbors  upon  both  seas  that  made  Corinth  distinguished 
in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Of  the  once  great  city,  there 
is  now  nothing  left  but  the  lofty  acropolis  with  its  broken- 
down  walls  and  dismantled  towers.  In  the  valley  below, 
facing  the  gulf,  where  once  stood  the  magnificent  city,  only 
five  ponderous  columns  of  one  of  her  ancient  temples  remain 
to  tell  the  sad  story  of  her  utter  desolation.  Where  once 
stood  the  palaces  of  the  great  and  learned  and  wealthy,  the 
shepherds  lead  their  flocks  to  pasture,  and  here,  under  the 
lofty  pillars  of  one  of  her  most  enduring  temples,  a  shepherd 
and  his  flock  have  sought  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  noon- 
tide sun. 

This  magnificent,  but  now  fallen  city,  dates  back  to  the 
early  dawn  of  history.  Indeed  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  misty 
twilight  of  tradition  out  of  which  history  was  bom.  It  had 
already  lived  400  years  when  the  Children  of  Israel  were  led 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  for  ages  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  of  Greece.  Her  peculiar  position  on  the 
isthmus  made  her  the  commercial  center  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  sources  of  her  wealth  and  power  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  Isthmian  games,  already  referred  to,  and 
which  took  place  every  five  years.  Also  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  more  especially  that  of  casting  in  bronze, 
attained  to  the  highest  perfection  in  Corinth,  and  rendered 
it  the  ornament  of  Greece.  Here  was  bom  that  distinctive 
style  of  architecture,  known  as  the  Corinthian,  with  its 
graceful  colums,  beautiful  entablature,  capital  and  frieze. 
But  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  its  people,  its  great  wealth, 
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its  advancement  in  the  arts,  it  was  also  a  center  of  wicked- 
ness and  corruption.  Its  numerous  temples,  the  celebration 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  the  contests  in  the  stadium,  and  the 
worship  of  Venus,  drew  together  great  masses  of  people  from 
every  part  of  Greece.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  which  stood  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  there  were  no  less 
than  a  thousand  female  slaves,  clothed  as  vestals,  and  dedi- 
cated to  her  service  as  courtesans,  and  that  her  worship  was 
attended  with  most  shameful  licentiousness.  Aside  from  all 
this,  there  were  other  nameless  practices,  such  as  the  apostle 
assures  us  were  '*  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles." 

This  was  the  city  in  which  Paul  labored  for  a  year  and  six 
months.  Its  importance  as  a  centre  of  Christian  influence 
must  have  been  very  great,  or  Paul  would  not  have  devoted 
so  much  of  his  precious  time  to  planting  a  church  here.  It 
was  in  this  city  that  the  apostle  first  became  acquainted  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  shortly  after  his  departure,  Apollos 
came  here  from  Ephesus.  Apollos,  noted  for  his  eloquence 
and  ''  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  but  who  knew  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  <<  whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  heard, 
they  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly."  Just  think  of  it,  laymen,  out  of  the 
common  walks  of  life,  lovingly  laboring  with  an  eloquent 
preacher,  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  so  popular  ¥rith 
the  people  that  some  preferred  him  to  Peter  or  even  Paul. 
To  this  theologian,  these  saints  ''  expounded  the  way  of  Qod 
more  perfectly  1 "  0,  for  more  Aquilas  and  Priscillas  versed 
in  heavenly  lore  and  the  skill  to  impart  it,  and  more  preachers 
like  Apollos  with  grace  in  their  hearts  to  receive  and  profit 
by  it.  Here,  in  a  few  years,  grew  up  the  great  church  at 
Corinth  which  gave  the  apostle  so  much  concern  and  drew 
from  him  so  many  tender  expostulations.  The  church  was 
in  the  midst  of  great  profligacy,  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  this 
worldly  element  had  crept  into  the  fold  unawares,  and  was 
tolerated,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain  would  corrupt  the 
whole  body,  so  Paul  writes  them  to  "purge  out  the  old  leaven.** 

As  we  stood  amid  the  desolation  of  this  once  famed  city, 
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and  read  its  history  out  of  our  Bible,  and  looked  upon  its  dis- 
mantled towers  and  its  ruined  temples,  we  thought  the  Spirit 
flashed  new  light  upon  the  sacred  page.  Such  texts  as  Cor., 
14:  34,  and  its  cognate  passages,  had  been  hard  to  harmonize 
vrtth  other  portions  of  the  apostle's  writings.  Here  in  Cor- 
inth, the  women  are  to  ''keep  silence  in  the  churches,**  and  it 
was  not  ''  permitted  unto  them  to  speak "  while  Phebe,  at 
Cenchrea,  one  of  the  three  ports  of  Corinth,  and  only  nine 
miles  away,  is  "  commended  "  as  a  "  servant  of  the  Church." 
And  the  term  ''  servant "  here  means  deaconess.  In  the 
detailed  mention,  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
chapter,  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  Phebe  of  Cenchrea, 
stands  first  of  the  Christian  women.  Now  why  is  it  that 
Phebe  is  commended  for  doing  the  very  thiugs  Paul  prohibits 
the  Corinthian  women  from  doing?  How  could  she  be  a 
''  servant "  of  the  church  without  opening  her  mouth,  and, 
sometimes  at  least,  break  the  ''  silence  "  by  speaking  ?  Have 
we  not  already  struck  at  the  root  of  this  matter  in  the  above 
description  of  the  licentious  rites  in  the  temple  of  Venus  ? 
Be  it  observed  that  this  corrupt  heathen  beastliness  was  a 
"religion,"  and  so  was  Christianity  which  Paul  was  introduc- 
ing. This  temple  of  Venus  on  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  blotch 
on  the  public  face  of  Corinth.  Hence  Paul  was  careful  that 
there  should  no  false  impression  prevail  on  the  street  of  this 
wicked  city  in  regard  to  the  women  in  the  church,  that  there 
could  be  any  similarity  between  them  and  the  thousand 
vestals  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  worship  of  Venus. 
His  prudent  conduct  in  this  licentious  city  shows  Paul  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  the  finest  sensibilities  as  well  as  a  Christian. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  no  other  epistle  does  Paul  take 
such  a  position,  save  to  the  Corinthians  (or  to  Timothy  while 
minister  here),  and  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground 
than  the  position  of  the  church  in  the  midst  of  heathen  cor- 
ruptions carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion.  If  Phebe  at 
Cenchrea,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Acrocorinthus  could 
be  a  deaconess,  and  be  commended  by  the  apostle  for  the 
kindly  offices  she  performed,  as  well  as  many  other  elect 
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ladies,  the  detailed  mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  all  of  the 
last  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans^  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  this  same  apostle  would  have  granted  to  the  women 
in  the  Corinthian  church  like  privileges  had  not  prudence  and 
wisdom  found  it  necessary  to  dictate  otherwise.  There  is  no 
more  reason  or  sense  why  women  in  Christian  churches  should 
be  bound  by  this  prohibition  to  the  Corinthian  women,  than 
that  all  ministers  are  bound  to  drink  wine  because  the  same 
apostle  once  prescribed  such  a  course  for  Timothy. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  passed  down  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  to  Patras.  Patras  was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Achaia  that  upheld  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Opposite  Patras  is  Missilonghi  which  has  been 
immortalized  by  its  deeds  of  valor  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Here  500  men  sustained  a  siege  of  two  months 
against  a  Turkish  force  of  14,000.  Lord  Bjrron  also  died  here 
in  1824. 

At  Patras  we  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Brindisi,  in  Italy. 
The  steamer  sailed  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
when  we  came  on  deck,  found  the  boat  had  just  passed  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  and  in  two  hours  the  beautiful  Ionian 
isles  were  reached.  The  sea  was  very  calm,  the  sun  bright 
and  clear,  and,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  the  steward 
had  the  table  for  our  meals  set  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  delightful  indeed.  The  spicy  breezes  wafted 
from  the  Ionian  island  added  to  the  charm  of  the  occasion. 
It  seemed  like  sailing  over  the  waters  of  some  fairy  land, 
whose  enchanted  isles  yielded  the  sweetest  perfume.  About 
noon  we  reached  the  Island  of  Corfu,  where  a  stop  of  four 
hours  was  made,  giving  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  this 
charming  island.  The  city  of  Corfu  stands  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, presenting  a  pleasing  appearance  from  the  harbor. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  very  fine,  the  vicinity  abounding  in  olive 
yards  and  orange  groves.  The  queen  of  Austria  is  building 
a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Corfu,  which  will  cost,  when 
finished,  no  less  than  two  million  dollars.  Sailing  from 
Corfu,  we  reached  the  last  of  the  Ionian  islands  near  sunset. 
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when  we  passed  out  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  up  and  down 
which  Paul  drifted  in  his  memorable  voyage  to  Borne. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  clear  and  beautiful  over 
Brindisi  and  the  shore  of  Latium.  The  city  lies  on  nearly 
level  ground.  Its  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  A  few 
traces  of  the  old  bastions  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was,  in 
ancient  times,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at 
the  termination  of  the  celebrated  Appian  Way,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Roman  history,  and  the  point  of  embarkation  from 
Italy  to  Greece.  Here  Paconius  was  born,  and  here  Virgil, 
the  celebrated  poet,  died. 

From  Brindisi,  we  took  train  for  Naples.  Between  Brin- 
disi and  the  city  of  Taranto  the  ground  was  quite  level^ 
reminding  one  of  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and  was  wholly 
devoted  to  wheat  fields.  The  country  was  remarkably 
beautiful  and  its  rich  acres  must  be  a  source  of  revenue  to 
their  owners.  From  Taranto  to  Metaponto  the  railway  fol- 
lows the  shore  of  the  Taranto  gulf,  and  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  though  back  upon  the  highlands  the  country  looked 
thrifty.  At  length  the  railway  left  the  shores  of  Taranto, 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  charming  fields  of  ripened  grain 
where  the  reapers  were  at  work,  were  passed.  Beyond  these 
the  Apenine  range  of  mountains  were  reached,  when  for 
two  hours  the  laboring  engine  tugged  away  up  the  zigzag 
line  until  the  summit  was  reached  at  Potenza.  From  Potenza 
to  Sarano  the  country  was  wild  and  grand  amid  the  sterile 
desolations  of  these  mountains.  When  near  the  Bay  of 
Sarano,  the  mountains  opened  out  gradually,  and  for  an  hour 
we  rode  through  a  most  lovely  valley  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  It  was  now  dusk  of  evening,  and  it  was  a 
picturesque  sight  to  see  the  peasantry  coming  from  the  fields 
in  their  quaint  costumes.  Sarano  is  a  beautiful  city  situated 
upon  a  broad  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  mountains.  Here  darkness  closed  us  in  and  the  views 
were  cut  off.  We  reached  Naples  at  10  o'clock  the  same 
evening. 

We  arose  the  next  moniing  to  view  the  splendor  of  the 
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city  of  Naples  and  the  charming  beauty  of  its  bay.  Thf 
city  is  ^ell  built,  and  has  broad,  clean  streets,  and  aljo 
narrow,  dirty  ones.  The  streets  are  paved  with  square  blocls, 
very  much  resembling  the  Roman  roads,  patches  of  which 
we  so  often  meet  in  Asia.  The  situation  of  Naples  is  as  fine 
as  can  be  imagined,  being  partly  seated  on  a  spacious  bay, 
and  spreading  far  up  the  steep  hill-sides,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  from  every  hill  street  excellent  views  are  to  be 
had  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  country,  and  from  every- 
where, the  lofty  dome  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  may  be  seen.  The 
summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  is  crowned  with  palatial  man- 
sions, magnificent  villas  and  gardens  filled  with  vines, 
shrubbery,  and  fruit-bearing  trees  of  all  kinds.  The  city  is 
quite  European  in  its  activities,  and  the  rush  of  its  people. 
Naples,  in  its  early  history,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  Greek  city,  being  founded  by  the  people  of  Cunue,  a 
colony  from  Greece,  and  by  them  called  Neapclis  (the  new 
city),  which  in  time  was  shortened  to  Naples. 

Prom  Naples  we  went  out  to  Poteoli,  the  place  where  Paul 
landed  after  leaving  Rhegium,  and  where  he  ^' found 
brethren  *'  with  whom  he  tarried  seven  days,  '^  and  so  went 
toward  Rome."  Puteoli  is  about  five  miles  from  Naples  up 
the  coast ;  has  a  population  of  20,000 ;  has  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  sheltered  harbors  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
a  large  flourishing  city  when  Naples  was  only  a  fishing 
village.  Off  from  Puteoli,  and  in  full  view,  is  the  beautiful 
isle  of  Nisida,  where  6,000  people  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  This  remark- 
able city  is  located  near  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples;  is  inland  from  the  bay  about  two  miles,  and 
situated  on  a  light  elevation,  perhaps  100  feet  above  the 
surrounding  valley,  which  is  not  only  rich  and  fruitful,  but 
abounding  in  cherry  orchards,  and  most  charming  gardens, 
while  Mt.  Vesuvius  looks  grandly  down  upon  the  city  it  once 
overwhelmed.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  fill  the 
beholder  with  peculiarly  sad  sensations. 
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Passing  through  oue  of  its  aucient  portals,  we  are  first 
showu  a  long,  narrow  room  filled  with  glass  cases,  in  which 
are  bodies  in  all  postures  and  positions,  just  as  they  were 
when  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  mountain.  These 
bodies  were  incrusted  in  lava  and  petrified,  and  noticeably 
the  teeth,  are  well  preserved.  In  some  instances  the  toes, 
fingers  and  skull  were  plainly  traceable.  The  posture  of 
these  bodies  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  unfortunates 
saw  the  dauger,  were  in  the  act  of  escaping,  and  being  over- 
taken, prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth  with  the  head 
resting  upon  the  right  arm,  face  downward.  Returning  to 
the  street,  we  passed  into  the  ruins  proper,  which,  in  many 
respects,  are  the  most  wonderful  yet  visited.  We  see  care- 
fully paved  aud  well-worn  streets  extending  in  unbroken 


line.  In  one  part  rf  the  city  is  a  theatre  as  if  just  abandoned ; 
in  another,  a  Roman  forum  with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
temples,  porticoes  and  curiae,  not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so 
slightly  injured  that  what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and 
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what  IB  matilated  restored.  Among  the  art  treasuree 
recently  brought  to  light  at  Pompeii,  is  a  silver  altar,  on 
which  were  deposited  two  silver  cups  and  spoons,  the  latter 
of  which  are  precisely  similar  in  form  to  those  now  in  use. 
Here  are  also  many  shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in 
them.  The  things  we  saw  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  we  have  not  space  here  to 
describe.  There  were  many  collections  of  decorative 
art,  paintings,  statuary,  coins,  all  manner  of  glass  and 
copper  and  iron  utensils,  some  of  them  elaborate  in 
design  and  exquisite  in  finish.  There  were  also  ropes, 
cords,  cloth,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things,  among  them 
four  iron  safes.  It  is  simply  astonishing  to  see  and  learn 
how  many  things,  such  as  knives,  forks,  fire-tongs,  cups,  vases, 
platters,  mantels,  irou-beadsteads,  bits  for  horses,  bells  for 
cows,  and  many  things  in  common  with  the  utensils  of  to-day. 
The  walls,  gates,  streets.  Forum,  houses,  temples,  fountains, 
baths,  theatres,  even  the  very  ruts  in  the  road-ways  are  so 
real  that  one  can  hardly  realize  that  2,000  years  with  their 
changes  and  revolutions  have  intervened.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  Pompeii  was  overthrown  by  the  judgments 
of  God  on  account  of  its  wickedness.  This  may  be  true,  but 
we  see  nothing  here  which  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 
The  statuary  and  decorations  are  no  more  lewd  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  European  city  to-day.  In  fact,  many  of  the  pic- 
tures we  saw  in  the  art  galleries  elsewhere  were  copies  from 
the  walls  and  decorations  of  Pompeii.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  about  these  ruins  is  the  famous  Appian  Way  which 
leads  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  that  even  now  the 
ruins  can  be  approached  over  this  historical  road. 

Pompeii  was  buried  in  a.  d.  79  by  eruptions  from  Vesuvius, 
and  continued  to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
matter  until  a.  d.  1756,  since  which  time  it  has  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  great  interest  filling  the  traveler  with 
wonder.  The  whole  ruins  are  now  uncovered,  and  it  took  us 
eight  hours  to  wander  through  them,  and  we  did  not  visit 
every  street,  nor  enter  every  house.    Some  of  the  rooms  in 
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the  houses  were  so  well  preserved  that  pictures  on  the  walls, 
painted  on  the  plastering,  were  uninjured,  and  many  of  the 
floors  were  laid  in  beautiful  mosaics,  and  in  great  variety  of 
designs.  A  singular  and  striking  coincidence  here  reminded 
us  of  Laodicea.  There  is  an  edifice  of  a  religious  nature  of 
some  kind,  for  it  had  an  altar,  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
this  building  stood  in  close  proximity  to  the  theatre. 

The  third  day  of  our  stay  in  Naples  we  made  our  visit  to 
Mt-  Vesuvius.  Taking  an  early  train,  we  went  by  rail  as  far 
as  Partici  (the  ancient  Herculaneum  the  ruins  of  which  we 
also  visited) ;  thence  for  three  hours'  hard  climbing  up  the 
mountain.  The  day  was  intensely  hot  until  we  reached  an 
altitude  of  about  2,000  feet,  when  the  air  became  delicious. 
Shortly  we  reached  the  lava  fields,  which  w^e  a  wonder  in 
themselves — great  streams  of  molten  rock,  black  and  hard  like 
the  scoriae  of  an  iron  furnace  —  stretched,  in  many  a  winding 
course,  into  the  plain  below.  At  length  we  came  to  the  dome 
of  the  mountain,  and,  though  still  1,500  feet  below  the  crater, 
we  could  see  and  hear  the  eruption,  as  it  were  the  blasts  of  a 
great  furnace.  Now  our  climbing  was  almost  perpendicular, 
and  the  labor  like  that  in  ascending  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Had  to  stop  several  times  to  take  breath,  but  the  air  was 
remarkably  pure  and  bracing.  When  near  the  summit,  our 
guide  stopped  at  a  rude  shanty,  where  was  a  spring,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders !  the  water  was  clear  as  crystal,  ice  cold, 
and  we  never  drank  water  with  such  a  delicious  taste  I  A 
final  **  pull  *'  brought  us  to  the  summit,  and  we  passed  into 
the  crater.  This  crater  covered  perhaps  ten  acres,  on  the 
outer  edge  of  which  rose  a  cone  perhaps  100  feet  high  which 
was  the  place  of  eruption.  But  the  space  below  the  cone  was 
quite  hot,  intolerable  to  the  hand,  and  trying  to  our  boots 
and  feet  —  it  teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and  everywhere  was 
covered  with  beautiful  efflorescence  of  sulphur.  Steam  issued 
from  numerous  crevices,  and  so  hot  as  to  bum  the  hand  like 
the  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle',  and  beneath 
us  we  could  hear  rumbling  like  that  of  boiling  water.  The 
crust  seemed  very  thin,  and  shrunken  in  places,  a  woeful 
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indication  of  its  hollow  state.  All  this  time  great  maaees  of 
red-hot  lava  were  belching  from  the  crater  above  us  with  the 
noise  of  10,000  flaming  rockets  condensed  into  one  —  an  awfol 
demonstration  of  Gh>d  in  nature.  Ascending  the  cone  we 
stood  on  the  very  edge  of  a  seeming  fathomless  abyss,  fiery, 
and  black  and  sulphurous,  casting  up  boiling,  red-hot  lara 
with  a  deafening  roar  and  thunder  no  pen  can  describe.  It 
is  as  near  the  mouth  of  hell  as  we  ever  care  to  get  Every 
second  or  two  great  explosions  took  place  far  interior,  causing^ 
the  mountain  to  quiver,  then  for  an  instant  abate,  then  belch 
forth  liquid  masses  at  a  white  heat,  which  would  fly  up  into 
the  air  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The  ^'  smoke,*'  which  we 
supposed  was  the  emissions  of  volcanoes,  is  not  smoke,  but 
steam,  and  somewhere  inside  must  not  only  be  great  masses 
of  fire  but  rivers  of  water  to  generate  such  a  great  volume  of 
constantly  escaping  steam. 

Vesuvius  is  the  most  active  volcano  in  the  world.  It  rises 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Campania  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  Apenines,  and  rises  to  a  height 
of  3,800  feet  above  the  Bay  of  Naples.  There  have  been 
forty-five  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction  of  Hercn- 
laiieum  and  Pompeii,  in  a.  d.  79.  When  these  cities  were 
buried  many  lives  were  lost,  among  whom  was  the  elder 
Pliny,  and  the  event  is  described  by  the  younger,  who  was 
witness  to  the  scene.  The  eruptions  of  modern  times  are 
well  known  to  our  readers.  In  a.  d.  1872,  the  streams  of 
lava  burst  forth  with  such  velocity  that  many  spectators  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  sight  were  destroyed.  At 
night  time  Mt.  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle 
from  Naples,  its  red  tongue  of  fire  leaping  into  the  air,  lights 
up  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  making  the  surrounding 
darkness  more  apparent. 

The  flower  and  fruit  girls  of  Naples  are  a  pretty  sight  and 
and  an  interesting  study.  Their  beauty  is  perfection,  and 
their  artless,  unstudied  ways  lend  a  charm  ever  pleasing  to 
the  beholder.  Everything  is  cheap  here.  We  bought 
cherries  at  a  cent  a  pound,  and  large  as  plums. 
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After  spending  five  days  in  Naples  and  vicinity,  as  above 
described,  we  departed  for  Rome.  The  route  lay  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  valleys,  set  about  by  mountains,  and 
the  fields  were  golden,  inviting  the  reapers.  We  frequently 
crossed  clear,  living,  sparkling  streams  tumbling  over  pebbly 
beds  as  they  hastened  towards  the  sea,  now  gleaming 
beneath  the  summer*s  noontide  sun,  now  lost  to  view  behind 
a  tangle  of  forest  trees,  now  winding  through  picturesque 
dells,  and  then  lost  to  view.  Several  considerable  towns  were 
passed,  and  castilated  ruins  on  the  summits  of  rocky  cliffs 
told  of  former  greatness  and  glory. 

When  Clearing  the  Alban  hills  the  railway  lay  along  a 
high  ridge,  from  which  we  could  see  the  Mediterranean  fifteen 
miles  away.  Presently  an  unobstructed  view  was  had  of 
the  Campania,  and  the  long  line  of  ruined  and  broken 
arches  reaching  many  miles,  over  which  water  was  brought 
from  the  distant  hills  to  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  remind- 
ing us  that  we  were  nearing  Rome.  To  our  right  lay  the 
Appian  Way,  and  to  our  left,  the  walls  of  the  city  came  in 
sight,  and  presently  our  train  entered  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous station,  and,  after  a  seven  hours'  ride,  the  '^  Eternal  City  " 
is  reached. 

In  Rome  at  last !  This  famous  capital  that  so  long  reigned 
absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  nations,  is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancient  city  spread  out  over  its  **  seven  hills  *'  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream.  Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  north  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  in  a  valley  once  known  as  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  extending  over 
the  low  ground  stretching  from  the  Vatican  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum,  and  has  a  population  of  over  200,000, 
with  many  new  buildings  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  a 
growing  city. 

How  strange  it  seemed  as  we  walked  the  streets  and  sat 
down  among  the  ruins  of  this  remarkable  city  that  once 
ruled  the  world,  in  the  history  of  which  are  tied  up  events 
that  charm  and  thrill  as  we  read,  and  look  out  over  its 
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ruined  temples,  desolated  palaces  and  silent  forums.  Around 
us  are  the  Seven  Hills,  over  whose  summits  and  intervening 
valleys  the  ancient  city  spread,  which  call  up  so  many 
historical  memories  Beyond  these,  to  the  south,  are  the 
Alban  Hills;  and  there,  in  what  seems  the  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  Hannibal  encamped  with  his  army,  looking  down 
upon  Rome.  In  the  same  direction  lies  the  Appian  Way, 
lined  for  miles  with  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Along 
that  way  often  came  the  legions  returning  from  distant  con- 
quests, '*  bringing  many  captives  home  to  Rome,"  with  camels 
and  elephants  bearing  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the  East. 

These  recollections  increase  in  interest  as  we  come  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Ca^ars.  This  is  the  culminating  point  of  Roman 
history,  as  then  the  empire  reached  its  highest  point  of  power 
and  glory.  Julius  CaBsar  is  the  greatest  character  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  soldier  and  ruler,  the  leader  of  armies,  and  the 
man  whose  very  presence  awed  the  Roman  Senate.  With 
CaBsar,  ended  the  ancient  Republic  and  began  the  Empire. 
It  was  then  that  Rome  attained  her  widest  dominion.  She 
was  the  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  from  Egypt  to  Britain, 
ruling  on  all  sides  of  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  shores  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  And  then  the  whole  earth  contrib- 
uted to  the  magnificence  of  the  Eternal  City.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Augustus,  that  "he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left 
it  of  marble."  Under  him  and  his  successors  were  reared 
those  palaces  and  temples,  the  very  ruins  of  which  are  still 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  knowledge  of  these  ruins  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  recent  excavations.  Till  within  a  few  years  Rome  was  a 
buried  city  almost  as  much  as  Pompeii.  The  debris  of  cen- 
turies had  filled  up  her  streets  and  squares,  till  the  earth  lay 
more  than  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  Forum,  choking  up  tem- 
ples and  triumphal  arches ;  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the 
Colosseum  had  been  submerged  in  the  general  wreck  and 
ruin.  The  work  of  clearing  away  this  rubbish  was  so  vast 
that  it  had  been  neglected  from  century  to  century.  But 
during  the  occupation  by  the  French  troops  that  government 
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expended  large  sums  in  uncovering  these  ruins,  and  the  work 
has  since  been  continued  until  now,  as  the  result  of  years* 
continuous  labor,  a  buried  city  has  been  brought  to  light. 
The  Forum  (or  at  least  the  principal  one,  for  there  are  many 
Forums),  has  been  cleared  away,  so  that  we  may  walk  on  its 
pavement,  amid  its  broken  columns,  and  see  the  very  tribune 
from  which  Cicero  addressed  the  Roman  people.  But  beside 
this  Central  Forum,  there  were  half  a  dozen  others  —  such  as 
Forum  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  Augustus,  and  of  Nerva,  and 
of  Trajan,  where  still  stands  that  marvelous  column  in  bronze, 
covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  to  represent  the  conquest 
of  the  Dacians.  All  of  these  forums  were  parts  of  one 
whole.  What  is  now  covered  by  streets  and  houses,  was  an 
open  space,  extending  from  the  Capitol  as  far  as  the  Colos- 
seum in  one  direction,  and  the  column  of  Trajan  in  another, 
surrounded  by  temples  and  basilicas  and  columns  and  trium- 
phal arches,  and  overlooked  by  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
The  whole  area  was  the  center  of  Rome,  where  its  heart  beat, 
when  it  contained  two  millions  of  people ;  where  the  people 
came  together  to  discuss  public  affairs,  or  to  witness  triumphal 
processions  returning  from  the  wars.  Here  the  Roman  legions 
came  with  mighty  tread  along  the  Via  Sacra,  vdnding  their 
way  up  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  lay  their  trophies  at  the  feet 
of  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
ancient  Rome,  may  be  gained  from  exploring  the  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  the  greatest  of  antique  structures,  built  in  honor 
of  Titus,  and  on  which  it  is  said  60,000  Jews  labored  for  ten 
long  years.  This  enormous  mountain  of  stone  was  large 
enough  to  seat  87,000  spectators,  at  the  inauguration  of  which 
6,000  wild  animals  and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  What 
strange  sensations  creep  through  the  mind  as  we  wandered 
over  its  empty  galleries  and  through  its  vast  arches,  and 
looked  down  into  its  vast  systems  of  underground  passages, 
not  only  those  through  which  vdld  beast  were  let  into  the 
arena,  but  conduits  for  water,  by  which  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre could  be  flooded  and  turned  into  a  lake  large  enough 
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for  Roman  galleys  to  sail  in ;  and  here  naval  battlee  were 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  a  conflict  between  actual  enemies, 
to  the  delight  of  Roman  emperor  and  people,  who  shouted 
applause,  when  blood  flowed  freely  on  the  decks,  and  dyed 
the  waters  below.  How  many  Christian  martyrs  were  com- 
pelled to  contend  with  wild  beasts  in  this  arena,  the  judgment 
day  only  can  disclose.  The  circumference  of  this  building 
is  1,640  feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  157  feet,  and  the 
whole  superficial  area  is  six  acres. 

The  ruined  palaces  of  the  CaBsars  are  of  vast  extent,  cover- 
ing all  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine  hill.  Here  great  excava- 
tions have  been  made.  The  walk  seems  endless  through 
what  has  been  laid  open.  The  walls  are  built  like  a  fortress, 
as  if  to  last  forever,  and  decorated  with  every  resource  of  art 
known  to  that  age.  On  the  Capitol  Hill  is  the  Tarpeian  rock 
from  which  traitors  were  hurled.  And  under  the  hill,  buried 
in  the  earth,  one  still  sees  the  massive  arch  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  built  by  the  Tarquins.  The  Mamertime  prison, 
near  the  Forum,  still  exists,  and  it  is  said  that  Paul  was 
once  confined  in  it  for  nine  months.  Looking  down  from 
Capitol  Hill,  one  can  see  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  the  three  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian,  the  colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  other  ruins  too  numerous  to  mention. 

These  temples  and  palaces,  which  once  were  the  glory  of 
Rome,  have  been  divested  of  their  ornaments  and  decoration, 
of  gilding  and  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  quite  dismantled,  and  everything  of  value  have 
been  transported  to  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  Nothing, 
save  the  Pantheon,  has  escaped  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  columns  of  porphyry  and  alabaster 
and  costly  marbles,  which  now  adorn  the  churches  of  Rome, 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces.  But 
though  thus  stripped  of  every  ornament,  ancient  Rome  is 
still  magnificent  in  her  ruins. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  made  while  in  Rome,  was 
to  the  Catacombs,    They  are  about  three  miles  from  the 


Forum,  and  are  reached  by  going  over  the  Appian  Way, 
the  famous  road  over  which  Paul  traveled  from  Poteoli  to 


Borne.  We  were  so  intereBted  in  this,  that  we  wanted  to 
travel  it  on  foot,  which  we  did,  both  ways.  There  are  many 
historic  places  upon  it.  Near  the  present  city  wall,  is  the 
arch  of  DniBtis,  the  oldest  in  Rome.  Outside  are  nmnerous 
tombs,  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  with  masses  of 
imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from  their  being  memen- 
toes of  the  days  of  Rome's  greatness  and  j>ride.  Arriring  at 
the  Catacombs,  we  descended  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
and  at  length  found  ourseWea  in  this  strange  underground 
city  of  the  dead.  These  subterranean  passages,  are  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  from  four  to  six  in  width,  and 
extend  for  miles  leading  into  successive  galleries.  The 
galleries  are  quite  large,  and  several  of  them  had  shafts  for 
air  and  light.  Both  the  passages  and  the  galleries  contained 
niches  for  the  dead.  Some  of  these  five  deep.  That  is  to 
say,  oue  above  the  other.    In  some  of  these  niches  remains 
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of  decayed  bones  were  yet  to  be  seen.  Ab  we  followed  our 
guide  through  the  damp,  dark  passages  into  gaUery  after 
gallery,  and  viewed  the  awful  spectacle,  it  did  not  seem  to 
us  that  human  beings  could  ever  have  lived  in  such  dark, 
damp  places,  yet  Christians  by  the  thousands  lived  and  died 
here  during  the  bloody  periods  of  Boman  persecution.  We 
were  only  too  glad,  after  wandering  for  two  hours  about 
these  living  tombs,  to  reach  the  upper  air  again,  and  to 
look  up  into  the  blue  sky  above  us,  and  thank  God  that 
these  terrible  days  of  persecution  are  forever  among  the 
things  of  the  past. 

Another  trip  out  of  the  city  was  that  taken  to  the  basilica 
on  the  Ostian  Way.  This  is  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
According  to  tradition  the  place  where  Paul  was  executed 
is  near  the  Three  Fountains.  Where  the  apostie^s  blood 
permeated  Boman  soil,  Constantine  erected  a  basilica.  This 
was  partly  consumed  in  1823,  leaving  only  the  western  facade, 
but  has  since  been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original  build- 
ing,* and  now  stands  among  the  most  gorgeous  monuments 
the  world  can  show.  Here,  under  its  high  altar,  according 
to  tradition,  lie  the  remains  of  Paul,  the  grandest  preacher 
that  ever  lived.  Above  the  tomb  are  the  apostle*s  words 
which  were  so  full  of  his  assurance  of  hope :  *'  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith.*'  There  is  still  preserved  an  account  by  a  cotemporary 
of  Paul,  who,  tradition  says,  personally  knew  him,  and 
describes  his  appearance  as  given  by  the  present  portrait  of 
the  Platonia:  ^'Paul  was  bald,  had  a  long  gray  beard  float* 
iug  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  seemingly  falling  from  their 
sockets.'*  The  thorn  in  the  flesh,  of  which  Paul  complains, 
was  (no  doubt)  his  sight  which  ever  troubled  him  after  the 
day  of  his  conversion  when  he  was  three  days  at  Damascus 
without  sight. 

We  sat  down  under  the  grateful  shade  of  a  large  tree.  All 
nature  was  joyous  around  us,  and  the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds 
in  the  branches  beguiled  our  pensive  mind.  But  somehow 
we  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back  as  we  thought  on  the 
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life  of  that  grandest  of  human  characters.  For  months  we 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps — followed  him  out  of  the 
Damascus  gate  at  Jerusalem,  on  through  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  over  Mt.  Hermon,  to  Anti-Lebanon  where  the  Lord  con- 
fronted him,  down  into  Damascus,  to  Caesarea,  over  to 
Ephesus,  into  Macedonia,  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  now 
finally  to  this  last  resting  place.  He  feared  not  the  face  of 
mortal  clay.  He  spake  before  kings  and  was  not  ashamed ; 
thrust  into  prison,  and  at  midnight  sang  the  glad  songs  of  Zion; 
for  years  his  hands  were  loaded  with  Roman  chains,  and  yet, 
under  all  these  disabilities,  disabilities  which  would  have 
crushed  the  hearts  of  weaker  men,  his  was  filled  with  passion 
for  souls ;  through  hot  Asiatic  suns  his  feet  never  wearied  in 
climbing  mountains  or  languished  in  its  sultry  plains  so  long 
as  there  was  a  soul  that  had  not  heard  the  sweet  story  of 
Jesus  and  His  wonderful  love.  Was  there  ever  such  a  busy 
life  ?  Here,  at  last,  where  the  Three  Fountains  splash  their 
cooling  sprays  into  the  sultry  summer  air,  by  the  cruel  order 
of  bloody  Nero,  Paul  laid  down  the  cross.  Only  the  cross. 
He  lives  to-day.  How  great  has  he  been  for  these  last 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  how  much  greater  is  he  yet  to  be 
through  the  ages  to  come  !  Glory  to  Gk)d,  for  that  sublime 
moral  courage  which  enabled  him  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered  I  And  as  the  Roman  sword  gleamed  in 
the  sunlight  ready  to  do  its  awful  work,  the  martyr  left  his 
rich  legacy  to  all  generations,  ^'  I  have  kept  the  faith  ! '' 

We  retured  to  the  city,  and  as  we  did  so,  passed  through 
the  gardens  of  Nero,  where  Christians,  wrapped  in  the  skins 
of  beasts  were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  inflamma- 
ble robes,  were  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
games.  Surely  the  habitation  of  this  emperor  was  filled  with 
cruelty.    One  Nero  is  quite  enough  for  all  time. 

Here  ends  our  narrative  of  Bible  characters  and  Bible 
places,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  dismiss  the  subject  so  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  Surely  the  faith  of  these  apostles 
and  early  Christians  is  something  wonderful.  That  remarka- 
ble account  of  the  ancient  worthies,  given  in  Hebrews,  11th 
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chapter,  is  forcibly  descriptive  of  the  early  church :  They 
contended  with  wild  beasts,  were  beaten,  cast  into  prifion, 
put  to  death ;  others  endured  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings,  bonds  and  imprisonments ;  some  were  stoned, 
others  slain  by  the  sword ;  still  others  forced  to  great  destitu- 
tion wandering  about  in  the  Catacombs,  subjected  to  most 
horrible  treatment,  being  persecuted,  afiiicted  and  tormented. 
And  what  was  all  this  for  ?  Surely  not  for  wordly  honor. 
Their  cause  was  a  most  hopeless  one.  The  world  was  full  of 
religions  and  temples.  The  Athenians,  after  offering  devo- 
tions at  the  shires  of  30,000  gods  erected  their  altar  to  the 
unknown  God.  In  the  midst  of  these  religions  and  temples 
these  apostles  sought  to  establish  still  another  religion.  It 
was  a  new  religion  and  a  poverty-stricken  one,  amid  great 
temples  and  old  religions  having  wealth  and  influence  with 
the  people,  while  this  was  without  a  history,  without  a  priest- 
hood, without  a  college,  without  a  patron.  It  had  no  presses, 
it  had  no  literature,  it  had  none  of  our  modern  means  of 
influencing  masses  of  men.  It  was  cast  solely  on  one  instru- 
ment, the  tongue  of  fire,  and  in  that  respect  it  was  destitute 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  scribe. 
It  was  seldom  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
same  congregations,  or  the  same  individuals  more  than  once. 
It  was  destitute  of  prestige  and  contemptible  in  numbers. 
It  was  rustic  in  manners  and  thwarted  by  circumstances. 
But  on  it  went,  with  only  its  two  sacraments  and  its  tongue 
of  fire — man's  voice,  God's  truth;  man's  speech,  God's 
inspiration ;  a  human  agent  and  a  divine  power,  adequate 
for  their  otherwise  impossible  task  in  overturning  its  enemies 
and  advancing  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  tongue  of  fire 
was  able  to  transform  these  disciples,  who,  before  they 
received  it,  were  as  timid  as  sheep,  until  they  were  as  brave 
as  lions.  It  had  power  to  make  the  man,  who  trembled  at 
the  word  of  a  maidservant  until  he  had  denied  his  master, 
charge  home  upon  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  the  murderer  of 
Jesus  until  they  cried  in  deep  concern,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  "    This  new  religion  offered  but  one  ecu- 
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dition  of  salvation,  namely,  '^  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and 
with  this  theme  upon  its  burning  tongue  of  fire  it  marched 
through  Asia,  and  Greece  and  Italy,  until  it  sat  on  the  throne 
of  empire ! 

As  we  wandered  among  the  ruins  of  this  city,  so  briefly 
outlined  above,  the  reflection  recurred  to  us  time  and  again 
—  what  it  is  of  all  the  works  of  man  that  really  lives.  Not 
architecture  (the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  are  but  a  heap  of 
ruins);  but  the  Roman  laws  remain,  incorporated  with  the 
legislation  of  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe,  while 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  the  poet  and  the  orator,  are  the  delight 
of  all  who  know  the  Latin  tongue.  Thus  men  pass  away, 
their  very  monuments  may  perish ;  but  their  thoughts,  their 
wisdom,  their  learning  and  their  genius  remain,  a  perpetual 
inheritance  to  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  IVII. 

St.  Pbtbr*8  —  ScALA.  Santa  —  Flobsvcb  — Thb  ApmQrBB^VBncB— 
Ybboka— MiLAif— Thb  Italian  Lakbs— Cbobsqio  thb  Axps— 
LuzBRKB— Basbl— Matbvcb—Dowh  thb  Rhotb— BBLQimi—Lov- 
Doir— Edinbukgh— Glasgow— "  Auld  Atb"— Down  thb  Cltdx— 
Lough  Fotlb — Closing  Wobdb. 

We  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Rome,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered,  to  make  a  visit  to  St.  Peter's  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  best  service  Rome  had 
to  offer.  When  we  arrived,  at  the  usual  church  time, 
imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  that  vast  structure  open 
to  the  public,  but  empty,  save  about  a  dozen  tourists  here 
and  there  wandering  over  the  great  building,  and  beggars 
at  every  door  and  chapel.  We  spent  three  hours  walking  up 
and  down  its  aisles,  into  its  recesses  and  chapels  and  naves, 
and  during  all  this  time,  but  two  priests,  at  different  altars, 
and  one  following  the  other  in  point  of  time,  said  mass  under 
their  breath.  But  St.  Peter's  is  inexpressively  grand.  The 
wealth  of  generations  has  been  brought  into  it.  There  is  an 
endless  variety  of  statuary  and  paintings  from  the  greatest 
masters.  The  walls,  and  dome,  and  ceiling  were  magnificent. 
But  when  we  saw  the  numerous  niches  with  the  finest  of  dec- 
orations and  statuary,  and  read  over  them  the  names  to 
whom  dedicated,  we  concluded  that  St.  Peter's  is  little  else 
than  an  aggregation  of  shrines  and  sepulchres  of  departed 
popes  and  confessors. 

Under  the  dome  stands  a  bronze  canopy,  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  high,  under  which  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Close  by 
the  tomb  is  a  life  size  and  very  ordinary  looking  bronze  statue 
of  the  apostle,  seated  under  a  canopy  on  a  marble  chair. 
The  right  foot  is  extended,  and  it  is  the  great  toe  of  this  foot 
devout  Catholics  kiss  and  have  kissed  for  ages,  so  that  the 
bronze  foot  is  nearly  worn  away.    The  Catholic  church  is 
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founded  on  the  belief  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  the  church  iu 
Rome,  and  lived  here  for  twenty-five  years.  A  close  Bible 
student  will  very  soon  see  that  he  never  was  near  Rome, 
much  less  suffered  martyrdom  here.  The  cost  of  8t.  Peter's 
is  estimated  at  $60,000,000  The  palace  of  the  Pope  adjoins 
St.  Peters,  and  is  a  vast  collection  of  irregular  brick  build- 
ings, the  highest  of  which  is  six  stories  The  exterior  of  the 
papal  residence  is  not  at  all  imposing,  but  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  contain  11,000 
rooms.  There  is  a  very  fine  picture  gallery  here,  and  a 
museum  with  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  statuary  of  world- 
wide renown.  . 

Judging  from  the  number  of  Catholic  churches  and  basili- 
cas, there  must  have  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  Rome 
when  every  considerable  building  was  seized  upon  and 
converted  into  a  church.  There  are  said  to  be  500,  nearly 
every  one  of  which  is  claimed  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  of 
some  historic  event,  or  contains  some  pious  fraud.  For 
example :  In  a  small  chapel  underneath  the  high-altar,  in 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore^  are  preserved  the  boards  of  the  manger 
in  which  the  Saviour  was  laid  after  his  birth.  The  absurd- 
ity of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  remembered  that  khans 
in  the  East,  from  their  roofs  to  the  floors  (including 
both),  are  built  out  of  stone.  In  the  Corsini  chapel, 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  a  table  of  cedar  wood  is 
shown,  said  to  be  that  on  which  the  last  supper  was  eaten. 
Across  the  square  from  San  Giovanni  in  Latemo  are  the 
8ixda  Sankty  or  sacred  stairs,  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble 
steps,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  palace  of  Pilate  at 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Empress  Helena  in 
the  year  326.  These  are  the  stairs  Christ  is  said  to  have 
ascended  in  going  to  the  palace  of  Pilate  before  the  crucifix- 
ion. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  visit  this  sacred  stairway  at 
any  hour  when  the  public  is  admitted  without  finding  men 
and  women  slowly  crawling  upon  hands  and  knees,  for  the 
steps  are  so  high  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  go  on  one's  knees 
without  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  so  the  getting  up  involves 
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the  process  of  crawling^  as  no  one  is  aUowed  to  walk  upon 
their  feet,  for  to  do  that  woold  be  an  awful  prof anation. 
This  miserable  performance  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
and  the  object  sought  is  some  nianifestati<m  ot  the  divine 
favor,  and  prehaps  the  pardon  of  sin,  for  at  every  step  it  is 
understood  that  some  sort  of  a  prayer  is  to  be  repeated. 
But  this  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  us,  not  for  its 
supposed  sanctity  (for  we  believed  that  to  be  a  fraud),  but 
for  its  after  history,  for  here  was  bom  the  reformation  which 
lifted  the  cloud  that  had  settled  upon  the  **  dark  ages.** 
Hither,  with  a  sorely-burdened  heart,  came  Martin  Luther, 
the  monk  of  Erfurth,  hoping  to  find  pardon  for  his  sins,  and 
comfort  and  consolation  for  his  weary  soul.  He  was  de- 
termined to  do  everything  he  was  told  to  do  in  the  way  of 
penance  or  service  in  order  that  he  might  find  the  rest  of 
soul  which  he  desired.  And  so  amoug  other  things  he 
undertook  the  ascent  of  the  Scala  Sanla,  It  proved  to  be  a 
wonderful  day  in  his  experience,  for  when  about  half-way 
up,  the  Holy  Spirit  flashed  into  his  mind  the  truth  uttered 
by  the  apostle,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.'*  The  spirit 
was  taking  the  things  of  Christ,  according  to  the  promise, 
and  was  showing  them  to  an  honest  and  sincere  soul.  Luther 
stopped  in  his  toilsome  journey,  meditated  upon  the  truth 
presented  to  his  mind,  saw  the  vanity  of  all  men-devised 
means  to  secure  the  favor  of  God,  also  that  the  grace  he 
sought  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  works,  and  seeing  all  this 
he  deliberately  rose  up  from  his  knees,  and  turned  about 
and  walked  down  upon  his  feet  like  a  man,  and  at  one  effort 
broke  from  the  yoke  of  the  pope  and  the  devil. 

The  Tiber,  which  still  rolls  its  yellow  stream  over  its 
golden  sand,  is  about  as  large  as  the  Connecticut  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  but  has  a  much  swifter  current. 

After  leaving  Rome  our  route  for  a  considerable  distance 
lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  having  the  river  at  first 
on  our  left,  but  farther  up,  crossed  and  recrossed  it  several 
times.  Ju»t  before  reaching  the  boundary  of  Etruria,  we 
crossed  the  river  for  the  last  time  and  so  passed  out  of  the 
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▼alley  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  scenery  became  more  varied  and 
picturesque.  When  nearing  Florence  we  descended  into  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  the  railway  followed  the 
windings  of  this  charming  stream  until  Florence  was  reached. 
Florence  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  200,000,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  to  be  the  fairest 
city  in  the  world.  It  certainly  has  many  natural  advantages, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  valley  of  the  Arno, 
surrounded  by  beauties  of  nature,  embellished  by  art,  im- 
mortalized in  poetry  and  song,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Gkilileo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  who  have  be- 
come famous  in  poetry  and  the  arts.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  Florence  is  the  paradise  of  artists 

Resuming  our  journey,  for  an  hour  or  more,  our  route  lay 
through  the  celebrated  plains  of  Tuscany,  where  every  acre 
was  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  golden 
grain  waving  in  the  summer  breezes  gave  evidence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  When  nearing  the  Ombrone,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arno,  we  passed  Pistoia,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apenines.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Catiline  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  And  now  commenced  the  labor  of  the  engine 
in  climbing  the  Apenines.  At  Toretta,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apenines,  a  most  lovely  sight  of  the  plains  of  Tuscany  broke 
upon  our  view,  a  sight  rarely  equaled  in  beauty.  One  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Apenines  is  that  the  mountain  was  either 
covered  with  trees  or  cultivated  fields  terraced  to  its  very 
summit,  and  everything  was  so  green,  a  bright,  deep  green. 
And  then  the  air,  after  we  had  suffered  on  the  plains  of  Asia, 
and  in  the  burnt  valleys  of  Greece,  and  fastnesses  of  southern 
Italy,  and  the  crowded  cities  of  Naples,  Rome  and  Florence, 
was  refreshing  indeed. 

A  charming  scene  here  among  the  gushing  fountains  burst- 
ing out  of  the  mountain,  at  a  railway  station,  was  a  comely, 
innocent  peasant  girl  selling,  at  a  penny  a  glass,  the  pure, 
sparkling  water,  dripping  cool,  fresh  and  sweet  from  the 
rocks.  She  was  doing  a  driving  business  at  every  car.  The 
thirsty  travelers  took  the  water  with  a  relish,  and  the  girl  the 
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coppers  with  a  pleasing  look.  From  the  summit  the  train 
plunged  madly  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and 
reached  Bologna  about  four  o'clock,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of 
Italy.  The  leading  and  most  marked  features  over  the  other 
cities  is  its  arcades.  Its  numerous  churches,  convents  and 
palaces;  its  leaning  towers  and  lofty  arcades,  some  of  them 
double,  that  is,  an  upper  and  lower  row,  give  it  a  very  sin- 
gular and  interesting  appearance.  Here,  in  1119,  was 
founded  a  university,  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  It  was  here  that  anatomy  was  first  taught, 
and  here  galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph  GblvanL 

Resuming  our  journey  the  next  morning,  we  passed  through 
the  rich  Lombardy  plains  which  stretch  from  the  Apeninu- 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  watered  by  the  river  Po  and  its  tribes 
taries,  and  the  well-cultivated  fields  show  the  soil  to  be  very 
rich  and  fruitful.  The  first  place  of  importance  in  our  way 
was  Ferrara,  a  city  of  30,000  population,  where  resided  the 
celebrated  poet  Tasso.  Three  miles  beyond  this  we  crossed 
the  Po  on  an  iron  bridge.  When  nearing  Venice  we  pa498ed 
a  small  station  by  the  name  of  Abano,  which  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  historian  Livy. 
And  now  we  are  nearing  Venice,  formerly  called  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.*'  It  is  approached  from  the  land  by  a  long 
stone  bridge  over  which  is  the  only  line  that  enters  the  city. 

Venice,  unique  in  situation,  wave-washed  on  all  sides,  fills 
the  traveler  with  wonder.  This  remarkable  city  is  situated 
upon  seventy-two  small  islands  near  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea  and  Bay  of  Venice.  These  islands  are  everywhere 
permeated  by  a  great  number  of  canals,  the  largest  of  which 
is  known  as  the  Grand  canal,  and  passes  through  the  city  in 
a  winding  course.  This  canal,  which  is  from  100  to  200  feet 
wide  is  intersected  by  147  smaller  water-ways.  These  canals 
are  the  streets  of  the  city.  From  its  singular  situation  in  the 
water,  its  interesting  history,  its  entire  traffic  and  intercourse 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  boats,  no  animal  or  vehicle 
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being  seen  upon  its  streets,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble cities  in  the  world. 

The  buildings  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  canals,  from 
which  stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the 
gondolas  are  brought,  and  receive  and  unload  their  passen- 
gers. These  gondolas  are  long  narrow  boats  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  about  four  or  five  feet  wide  in  the  centre, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  end,  the  bow  terminat- 
ing in  a  curved  metal  neck  and  head,  giving  the  gondola  a 
graceful  appearance,  and  all  are  painted  black.  But  we 
would  not  be  understood  that  these  canals  are  the  only 
"  streets."  All  through  the  city  are  narrow,  winding  foot- 
paths, perhaps  from  three  to  four  feet  between  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  and  through  these,  by  passing  over  frequent 
bridges  which  everywhere  span  the  canals,  one  can  wander 
over  the  whole  city. 

We  spent  three  days  in  Venice.  It  was  nearly  the  first  of 
July.  The  sun  poured  its  hot  rays  down  upon  the  water 
between  the  lofty  walls  of  the  houses,  and  the  smells  every- 
where were  disagreeable.  And  yet  it  is  said  the  city  is  very 
healthy.  To  us  it  seemed  to  be  a  place  that  would  please 
for  a  short  time  by  its  novelty,  but  the  absence  of  streets, 
gardens,  trees  of  all  kind,  and  grassy  lawns  or  yards,  would 
soon  be  felt,  and  to  one  used  to  these  things,  life  in  Venice 
would  soon  grow  very  monotonous. 

The  narrow  streets  in  the  commercial  part  of  the  city  are 
lined  with  little  shops  or  stores,  very  small.  The  streets  are 
crowded,  and  the  scene  is  a  busy  one.  One  street,  however, 
is  an  exception.  This  is  twelve  feet  wide!  Just  think  of  it. 
Here  are  congregated  the  finest  shops  and  stores,  except 
those  on  Piazza  San  Marco.  This  street  leads  to  the  Bialto, 
the  old-time  board  of  trade,  near  which  is  the  house  of  the 
Jew  Shylock,  so  well  known  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Venice  has  many  places  of  interest,  but  we  have  space  to 
briefly  describe  only  a  few  of  them.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  Piazza  San  Marcoj  or,  in  plain  English,  the 
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Square  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  of  oblong  form,  300  feet  wide,  and 
600  feet  long,  and  with  the  piazzetta,  or  smaller  square  lead- 
ing out  of  it  to  the  sea,  forms  the  state  entrance  to  Venice 
from  the  sea.  On  one  side,  and  fronting  the  sea,  is  the  old 
Palace  of  the  Doges.  These  were  the  rulers  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice.  This  palace  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
rooms  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  It  was  the  Council  Chamber  in 
the  days  of  the  Republic.  In  the  same  building  are  the 
Chamber  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
many  others,  all  magnificently  furnished. 

From  the  Council  Chamber,  we  enter  a  narrow  door  and 
descend  a  flight  of  steps  that  ]ead  to  the  prison  cells.  These 
cells  are  beneath  the  palace,  and  are  dark  and  gloomy 
enough.  Just  across  the  canal,  and  connected  with  the 
palace  by  the  celebrated  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  is  the  public 
prison.  The  prisoners  were  taken  across  this  bridge  to  the 
Council  Room  of  Ten  to  receive  sentence.  If  the  sentence 
was  death,  then  the  unhappy  victim  was  taken  to  one  of  the 
cells  under  the  palace,  and  beheaded  before  the  break  of 
day.  There  were  openings  in  these  cells  through  which  the 
blood  flowed  into  the  canal  below,  and  the  dead  bodies  were 
carried  out  to  sea  in  gondolas  and  buried. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  but  facing  Piazza 
San  Marco,  is  the  great  church  of  San  Marco.  It  is  more 
oriental  than  most  existing  edifices  in  Europe,  but  it  is  really 
composite.  A  church  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  having 
three  Byzantine  domes  and  several  Gothic  features,  is  some- 
what confusing.  Among  the  great  and  marvelous  work  in 
the  church  are  the  wonderful  mosaics.  Looking  up  into  the 
dome,  one  sees  a  number  of  beautiful,  highly-colored  pictures 
on  the  ceiling,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  —  the 
crucifixion,  the  descent  from  the  cross,  the  resurrection,  the 
ascension,  and  many  others.  The  figures  are  all  life  size, 
and  are  beautifully  executed,  not  by  the  brush  of  the  artist, 
but  by  placing  together  exceedingly  small  pieces  of  glass  of 
diflferent  colors.  We  lingered  long  in  this  cathedral,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  about  the  authenticity 
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of  which  there  is  very  general  agreement,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  conceding  that  for  centuries  before  the  Venetians 
seized  it,  it  had  been  so  revered.  Tradition  has  it  that  after 
Paul  and  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  Mark  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  where  he  labored,  and  where  he  died  and 
was  buried,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  taken  up  and 
removed  to  Venice.  So,  without  doubt,  here  rests  all  that 
is  mortal  of  the  beloved  Mark,  in  whose  house,  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Lord  celebrated  His  last  passover  with  his  disciples ; 
who,  in  the  dispersion,  became  the  traveling  companion,  first 
of  Paul,  and  then  of  Peter ;  and  who  wrote  the  second  of  the 
four  gospels. 

Perhaps,  before  closing  our  description  of  Venice,  we  should 
mention  the  Venetian  workers  in  glass.  They  not  only  exe- 
cuted the  scenes  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  just  described, 
with  glass  mosaics  with  such  skill  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
determined  whether  it  is  mosaic  or  oil  work,  but  manufac- 
ture many  useful  and  fancy  articles.  We  saw  them  spin 
glass  as  fine  as  silk  thread,  wind  it  on  a  reel,  make  flowers 
out  of  glass  so  natural  that  we  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes, 
mirrors  that  were  valued  at  $1,000  each,  and  many  articles 
of  furniture  and  fancy  ware  that  seemed  to  us  impossible  to 
be  made  out  of  glass.  The  skill  of  these  workers  in  glass  is 
something  wonderful. 

Resuming  our  journey,  the  first  place  of  importance  in  the 
way  was  Verona,  celebrated  for  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom  we  mention  the 
poet  Catullus,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  ancient  Roman  writers,  and  whose  tragic  death  we  men- 
tioned in  our  description  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  where  the  great 
naturalist  and  philosopher  fell  suffocated  while  making  his 
observations.  It  was  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  where 
Marius  fought  his  famous  battle  with  the  Cimbri. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Verona  we  crossed  a  large  stream  of 
remarkably  clear,  blue  water.  This  was  the  river  Mincio, 
which  descends  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  passes  through 
the  beautiful  Lake  Garda.    Farther  on  we  came  to  the  ancient 
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city  of  Brescia  or  Brixia,  which  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  Lombardy,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
heroism  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  strength  of  its  fortification. 
The  next  place  of  importance  was  Bergamo,  celebrated  for 
giving  to  the  world  several  musical  composers,  the  principal 
ones  being  Rubini  and  Donizetti.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  Milan,  where  we  stopped  for  two  days.  Milan  is  a 
great  business  center,  has  clean,  broad  streets,  massive  build* 
ings,  and  its  people  look  not  only  enterprising  and  intelligent, 
but  beautiful,  the  complexion  being  very  fair.  The  crowning 
glory  of  Milan  is  the  Dtwmo^  or  cathedral.  It  is  the  finest 
Gtothic  edifice  in  Italy.  Its  peculiar  feature  is  its  forest  of 
pinnacles,  its  endless  variety  of  tracery,  its  great  number  of 
statues,  there  being,  it  is  said,  over  7,000  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls,  some  of  them  delicately  executed.  Such  an  array 
of  magnificence  astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder.  One 
may  stand  for  hours,  and  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mind.  What  inspiration,  what  conceptions 
of  sublimity  that  could  produce  such  creations  1  How  the 
mind  must  have  glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth, 
holding  np  its  pinnacles  to  heaven,  and  shedding  this  sense 
of  grandeur  upon  the  earth. 

After  spending  three  days  in  Milan,  we  took  an  early  start, 
for  the  day  was  to  be  spent  in  passing  the  beautiful  Italian 
lakes.  The  country  around  Milan  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
for  some  distance  we  rode  amid  luxuriant  foliage.  The  next 
place  known  to  history  is  Monza,  where  is  deposited,  in  the 
cathedral,  the  celebrated  "  Iron  Cro¥m,"  said  to  have  been 
made  from  a  spike  used  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  and 
brought  from  Palestine  by  the  Empress  Helena.  With  it 
were  crowned  thirty-four  Lombard  kings,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  I. 

But  all  this  time  the  train  was  approaching  the  Alps,  the 
line  passing  through  several  tunnels,  reminding  us  that  we 
were  already  in  the  foot-hills  of  these  grandest  of  European 
mountains.  Presently  the  train  "pulled  up*'  at  Como. 
This  is  considerable  of  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  charm- 
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ing  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  the  most  lovely  of  the  Italian 
lakes.  The  scenery  aroand  Como  is  perfectly  fascinating. 
Here  y^e  left  the  cars  for  the  steamer  vrhich  was  in  waiting. 
This  was  a  most  charming  tour.  Lake  Como  is  thirty-five 
miles  long,  and  averages  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  is  closed 
in  on  either  side  by  moimtains.  Lake  George,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  comes  the  nearest  to  it  in  the  way  of  compari- 
son, only  its  shores  are  cultivated  from  the  margin  of  the 
water  far  up  the  lofty  hill-sides.  The  Lord  blessed  us  with 
a  fine  day.  The  air  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  the  sky 
flaked  with  white,  drifting  clouds.  There  had  been  a 
shower  the  previous  day,  hence  everything  was  fresh  and 
green.  Here  we  have  seclusion  and  sublimity,  luxuriant 
woods  and  dazzling  waters,  smiling  white  villas,  surrounded 
by  perfumed  citron  groves.  Against  the  horizon  stand  lofty 
Alpine  peaks,  snow  covered.  In  the  nearer  approach,  the 
lesser  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  in  richest  vegetation, 
fill  up  the  scene.  The  views  from  every  portion  of  this 
lovely  sheet  of  water  constantly  charm  the  beholder.  Its 
borders  are  covered  by  ancient  and  picturesque  ruins.  And 
not  only  these,  but  also  villas  and  summer  hotels.  A  ride 
on  a  steamer  amid  such  scenery,  after  the  heat  and  dust  of 
sunmier  travel  on  the  cars,  was  a  most  grateful  change.  At 
Menaggo,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Como,  a  car  was  in  wait- 
ing to  take  us  over  the  mountain  to  Lake  Lugano>  where  we 
again  changed  to  steamer.  When  near  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
the  mountains  opened  out  a  little,  and  in  a  narrow  valley, 
with  a  southern  outlook,  lay  the  town  of  Lugano. 

We  were  so  charmed  with  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
among  these  mountain  fastnesses,  th^  we  stopped  here  for 
the  night.  Besides  we  wanted  to  go  over  the  Alps  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning.  Naturally  there  is  no  more  lovely 
spot  on  the  Italian  lakes,  than  Lugano.  The  mountains 
stand  around  it  on  all  sides,  throwing  their  dark  shadows 
far  over  the  lake.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
flowers  and  vineyards,  one  is  charmed  with  the  very  loveli- 
ness of  the  situation.    And  then  we  remember  that  high  up 
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among  these  lofty  cliffs  and  forest  fastnesses  the  Waldenses 
kept  alive  the  pure  flame  of  Goq[)el  tnith  when  all  Eoiope 
was  submerged  in  papal  superstition ;  when  like  beasts  they 
were  hunted  and  slain  by  the  minions  of  the  inquisition. 
But  here  like  heroes  and  martyrs,  as  they  were,  they  lived 
and  died.  All  honor  to  these  reformers  before  the  reforma- 
tion— to  these  Protestant  Italians  who  are  the  salt  of  Italy 
and  the  prophecy  of  what  it  may  one  day  become. 

The  next  morning  we  took  an  early  train  and  were  soon 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  where  gloom  and  shadows 
brood  at  noon-day,  and  where  eternal  ice  and  snows  on  the 
summits  send  their  blue  streams  into  the  gorges  and  valleys 
below.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  possible  that  a  railway  could 
ever  be  constructed  through  such  a  narrow  pass,  or  for 
trains  to  run  up  such  steep  grades.  At  length  the  great  St. 
Ootthard  tunnel  was  reached  at  Airolo.  And  still  the 
mountain  loomed  up  before  us  fully  2,000  feet.  The  train 
was  thirty  minutes  in  passing  through  the  tunnel.  At 
Gbschenen,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  train 
stopped  for  twenty  minutes,  giving  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  view  the  snow-covered  sunmiits.  It  was  a 
sight  unutterably  grand.  Here  fields  of  snow  and  ice 
stretched  away  on  either  side.  It  was  so  cold  that  jmssen- 
gers  wrapped  themselves  in  overcoats,  and  shivered  as  they 
looked  over  the  glaciers. 

The  descent  was  similar  to  the  ascent  only  much  more  rapid. 
At  length  the  narrow  defile  gradually  opened  out,  when  at 
Amsteg  and  Fluelen,  beautiful  fields  and  charming  scenery 
made  this  the  very  paradise  of  earth.  We  do  not  see  how 
anything  could  be  more  grand  or  charming.  And  the  water — 
how  clear  and  cold  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  And  now  the 
lofty  cone  of  the  Rigi  looms  grandly  up  before  us,  and  in  an 
hour  more,  the  beautiful  city  of  Luzerne  is  reached.  Here 
we  stopped  five  days  to  visit  the  interesting  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  most  charming  place. 

Luzerne  is  a  quaint  Swiss  city,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a 
chain  of  four  or  five  lakes.    It  is  the  most  central  of  any  dty 
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in  Switzerland  for  entering  the  Alps.  Indeed  it  stands  as 
the  gate  city  to  these  grand  mountains,  for  on  its  right  Mt. 
Pilatus  rears  its  lofty  dome  to  the  sky,  and  on  its  left  Mt. 
Rigi  pierces  the  cloulds,  while  between  these  open  out  a  vist^ 
of  the  higher  Alps  with  their  snowy  peaks  against  the  blue 
heaven,  and  glaciers  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  such  as  can  be 
seen  from  no  other  locality.  And  then  there  is  a  fascination 
about  the  place  itself.  The  city  has  a  singular  combination 
of  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern.  On  the  hill  are  the  bas- 
tions and  towers  and  walls  which  speak  of  ancient  defenses, 
while  down  by  the  margin  of  the  lake  the  fine  hotels,  extend 
promenades,  beneath  well-kept  shade  trees,  and  hundreds  of 
boats  along  the  shore,  tell  of  summer  visitors.  One  of  the 
charming  sights  in  the  morning  and  evening,  is  the  Swiss 
milkmaids  on  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  were  neat,  of  a 
fair  complexion,  and  carried  their  milk  in  two  large  wooden 
firkins  set  on  a  cart  drawn  by  one  or  two  large  St.  Bernard 
dogs.  These  animals  were  remarkably  intelligent,  and  it 
was  comical  to  see  them  lay  down  in  the  road  in  their  har- 
ness, tongues  out  and  lolling  while  the  Qiaid  waited  on  her 
customers. 

Everything  in  Switzerland  is  pleasing.  The  highways 
are  like  the  carriage  roads  through  our  parks,  the  farms  and 
houses  neat  and  orderly,  and  the  people  industrious.  There 
is  no  more  charming  place  in  all  Europe  than  among  these 
Swiss  hills 

Where  every  tree  is  in  fall  leaf, 

And  every  bird  in  tnne ; 
Where  laughing  rills  leap  down  the  hills. 

And  through  meadows  play. 
Inviting  to  their  verdant  banks 

The  old,  the  young,  the  gay. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  were  invigorating,  the  atmos- 
phere was  perfectly  delicious,  and  the  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  the  mountains  were  unutterably  grand.  It  was  a  sight  to 
see  the  glaciers  and  snow  fields  streaming  forth  morning's 
first  light  or  evening's  latest  ray,  as  out  of  open  doors  in 
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heaven,  while  shadows  gloomed  in  the  vales  below.  Long 
after  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  dome  of  matus, 
and  the  twilight  shadows  were  creeping  down  into  the  streets 
of  Luzerne,  the  uplifted  mountains  still  flamed  with  dazzling 
light.    Like  convoy  of  angles. 

They  smile,  they  glow  in  halo  bright — 

The  day's  last  blnFhes  o*er  them  drift 

In  amber  waves  that  softly  shift 

To  fleecy  clouds.    Through  seam  and  rift 
The  mellow  glow  o'erspreads  the  bine. 
And  blends  to  silver,  grayish  hue : 

While,  silently  from  purple  skies. 

The  twilight  wings  in  slow  surprise. 

Resuming  our  journey,  the  ride  from  Luzerne  to  Baels 
presented  to  us  many  scenes  of  interest.  The  quaint,  many- 
gabled  old  Swiss  houses,  with  high  and  very  steep  roofs, 
covered  in  many  places  with  thatch  of  straw,  and  in  other 
places  with  tiles,  the  ponderous,  broad*tired  carts,  the  dress 
of  the  peasantry,  all  seemed  strange  enough.  The  face  of 
the  country,  for  the  most*  part,  was  flat,  and  cultivated  to 
perfection.  The  farms  seemed  more  like  garden  beds  on  a 
large  scale.  There  are  no  fences.  A  few  acres  of  oats  or 
wheat,  then  a  patch  of  some  kind  of  vegetable,  a  grass  plot 
of  a  few  acres,  and  so  the  small  farms  are  divided  up.  A 
noticeable  feature  in  farming  is  the  adherence  to  the  old- 
times  implements,  sickles  and  wooden  forks  are  everywhere 
seen.  And  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  women.  Women 
reaping,  women  binding  sheaves,  and  raking  hay,  and  hoe- 
ing, and  carrying  the  results  of  their  labor  to  market.  One 
usually  sees  half  a  dozen  women  to  one  man  in  the  fields, 
and  in  every  kind  of  hard,  drudging  work  she  is  comi)elled 
to  do  the  most  of  it. 

We  reached  Basel  a  little  after  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon, 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  The  city  is  neat  and  clean, 
and  charmingly  situated  upon  the  Rhine.  Basel  is  somewhat 
quaint  in  its  general  aspect,  but  substantially  built  upon 
rolling  ground,  with  little  parks  on  almost  every  street.    The 
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Rhine  flows  through  the  city  in  a  swift  stream,  and  at  this 
point,  is  about  as  large  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 

Resuming  our  journey  the  next  morning,  we  crossed  the 
Rhine  upon  a  magnificent  and  substantial  bridge  and  so 
passed  into  Oermany.  For  some  miles  our  course  lay  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  with  broad  stretches  of  plains 
beyond.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we  entered  the  celebrated  Black 
Forests  of  Germany.  So  far  as  we  could  judge,  these  forests 
are  largely  composed  of  cedar  trees,  or  perhaps  balsams^ 
with  tops  of  dark  green,  giving  the  whole  a  dark  and  sombre 
appearence.  However,  it  was  not  all  dense  forest,  for, 
between  stretches  of  forest  were  patches  of  wheat  fields.  In 
the  afternoon  we  reached  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Baden,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Neckar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  lies  in  a  valley  overlooked 
by  well-wooded  hills,  and  has  one  principal  street,  nearly  two 
miles  long,  into  which  all  the  others  run.  Heidelberg  owes 
its  celebrity  to  its  castle,  the  ancient  resident  of  the  electors, 
and  to  its  university,  which  next  to  that  at  Prague,  is  the 
oldest  in  Germany.  Continuing  our  journey,  we  passed 
through  Darmstadt,  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  arriving  at  Mayence,  or  Mainz,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Here  we  stopped  two  days.  Mayence  was  inter- 
esting to  us,  for  somewhere,  in  its  vicinity  the  writer  was 
bom,  and  so  we  tried  to  learn  something  more  of  VcUerlandf 
and  the  dear  old  home  on  the  Rhine,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
A  generation  had  come  and  gone,  and,  since  no  one  knew  the 
name,  nor  did  we  know  the  name  of  the  village  where  the 
homestead  is  located,  no  one  could  inform  us,  nor  did  we 
know  where  to  go,  and  so  we  shall  never  know  in  what  par- 
ticular village  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  we  first  saw  the  light  of 
day,  or  in  what  woodland  dell  in  childish  glee  we  roamed  for 
buttercups,  or  were  charmed  by  the  glad,  joyful  lays  of  the 
meadow  lark. 

One  of  the  days  spent  here,  was  a  market  day,  and  a  large 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  entirely  given  up  to 
the  market  women.    And  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.    Ai^ 
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ranged  in  straight  lines  on  either  side  of  the  walks  were  the 
peasant  women  who  had  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  with  all  manner  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
women  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed,  wearing  over  their 
beads  a  clean  white  handkerchief  of  large  size,  folded  diago- 
nally, and  tied  in  a  single  knot  under  their  chin,  and  each 
had  her  little  basket  of  vegetables  before  her  waiting  for  a 
customer.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight.  For  hours  we  stood 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place  and  scanned  the  faces  of  these 
German  women.  We  were  interested  in  them,  for  the  dear, 
sainted  mother,  long  since  entered  into  her  rest,  was  just  such 
a  peasant  woman,  and  probably  stood  in  this  very  market 
place  similarly  attired,  and  probably  some  of  these,  if  we 
only  could  have  known  how  to  reach  their  ears,  would  have 
remembered  or  known  of  her.  Hence  our  longing  interest  in 
these  market  women.  We  were  so  near  a  possibility,  and 
yet  so  far  from  its  realization.  Our  heart  ached  and  we 
could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back  as  here  and  there  we  saw 
one  in  whose  sunny  face  and  t)leasing  manners  we  recognized 
a  resemblance  to  mother. 

From  Mayence  we  passed  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  by 
steamer.  This  celebrated  river  ranks  first  among  European 
rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
through  which  it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  historical 
associations  and  traditionary  memories  connected  with  its 
banks.  For  over  an  hour  after  the  steamer  left  Mayence  the 
scenery  was  very  fine.  At  Bingen  the  river  narrows  up  and 
breaks  through  the  mountains,  in  very  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Hudson  below  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  but  the  current 
is  very  much  stronger  and  swifter.  Here  the  vineyards  of 
the  Rhine  are  seen  to  their  best  advantage  and  in  all  their 
beauty,  rising  in  terraces  from  the  margin  of  the  river  and 
extending  to  the  very  summits  of  the  hills.  Between  Bingen 
and  Coblentz,  high  up  on  the  towering  cliffs  are  old  castles 
fast  falling  into  ruins,  embowered  amid  summer  foliage  and 
creeping  vines,  presenting  strange  and  picturesque  sights  to 
the  traveler.    Coblentz  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  highlands, 
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and  the  city  is  built  upon  a  triangular  piece  of  land  between 
the  rivers  Rhine  and  Moselle  which  form  a  junction  here. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  powerful  fortifications.  Near  the 
confluence  of  the  two  streams  is  the  church  in  which  Charle- 
magne divided  his  empire  among  his  grandchildren.  The 
great  palace,  built  here  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778,  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence. Below  Coblentz  the  commanding  rock  of  Ehrenbreit' 
steirif  the  ''  Gibralter  of  the  Rhine  "  is  passed.  Farther  on  we 
passed  a  square  watch-tower  called  H^eissenihurm^  or  White 
Tower,  on  the  frontier  of  Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the 
place  where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in  1797,  in  spite 
of  the  Austrians,  who  fiercely  contested  their  passage.  This 
is  also  the  place  where  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
crossed  the  river  in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri.  Andemachy  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  is  next  passed.  Its  lofty  watch-tower  bears  the 
marks  of  French  cannon.  Below,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
are  the  remains  of  the  castle  Hammerstein.  This  was  the 
refuge,  in  1105,  of  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  when  persecuted 
by  his  son,  Henry  V.  We  now  enter  upon  that  section  of 
the  Rhine  where  the  scenery  is  considered  the  finest  of  this 
remarkable  river. 

Above,  the  freqaent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  waUs  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers. 

Just  before  reaching  Bonn  the  DrachenfeU  was  passed. 
On  its  summits  is  an  old  castle  which  was  once  the  fortress 
and  wach-tower  of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they  could 
espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to  plunder,  and  defend  them- 
selves against  any  attacks.  A  few  minutes  later  Bonn  was 
reached.  This  beautiful  city  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  high- 
lands, situated  amid  gardens  and  lovely  environs  and  long 
avenues  of  shade  trees.  The  place  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
splendid  university  established  here.      Between  Bonn  and 
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Cologne  the  country  is  broken  with  hills  gracefully  flowing 
down  into  charming  valleys  and  highly  cultivated  fields. 
We  reached  Cologne  a  little  before  five  o*clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  we  attended  the  services 
in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  which  is  the  chief  glory  of 
Cologne.  It  stands  on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  and  is  a 
remarkable  structure.  Its  length  is  500  feet,  its  width  230 
feet,  and  its  two  towers  are  immense,  and  yet  very  nicely 
proportioned.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Magi.  The  custodian  will  tell  the  curious  that  the  case  con- 
tains the  bones  of  the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  gifts  to  the  infant  Christ. 
While  both  the  exterior  and  interior  finish  are  elaborate,  yet 
all  its  altars  and  chapels  and  decorations  were  remarkably 
plain.  Its  services  also  were  unimposing,  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation doing  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  singing.  But 
this  was  enough  to  lift  one  up  into  Heaven  —  these  German 
voices  are  so  full,  natural  and  eloquently  musical.  And  we 
saw  here  what  we  had  not  hitherto  seen  —  this  spacious 
cathedral  was  filled  with  devout  worshipers  —  a  great  and 
striking  contrast  with  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome.  We  also  noticed 
that  the  vast  audience  stood  throughout  the  entire  service. 
There  was  not  a  seat  of  any  kind  in  the  building,  outside  of 
the  altars  and  choir.  Cologne  has  a  population  of  over 
200,000,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dating  back  to  the 
Roman  period,  the  Emperor  Germanicus  being  bom  here. 

Resuming  our  journey  by  railway,  we  reached  the  frontier 
of  Grermany  at  Vevious  at  about  one  o*clock.  Here  we  passed 
into  Belgium.  Leaving  Vevious,  we  soon  reached  the  valley 
of  the  Mosul,  and  the  train  continued  down  the  valley  until 
we  arrived  at  Liege.  Liege  was  a  large  city  scattered  along 
the  Mosul  for  several  miles,  and  grim  with  furnace  smoke, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  number.  One  of  the  sad  depres- 
sing sights  here  was  to  see  women  delivering  coal  (in  tram 
cars)  to  the  smelting  furnaces.  They  were  as  grim  and  black 
as  coal-heavers  could  well  be.  Oh,  the  endless  toil  for  these 
poor  European  women  I      Passing  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
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MoBuly  the  country  to  Brussels  was  remarkably  fine. 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  was  reached  at  a  little  after 
four  o'clock.  The  city  contains  a  population  of  400,000,  is  built 
on  a  slight  elevation,  and  stretches  out  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  with  wide,  well-paved  and  clean  streets.  We 
were  here  reminded  how  far  north  we  had  traveled,  when 
we  noticed  the  setting  of  the  sun  at  seven  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  name  of  this  city  is  a  household 
word  in  America,  for  here  the  celebrated  Brussels  carpets 
are  made.  The  peasantry  wear  wooden  shoes — ^great, 
awkward,  clumsy  things.  After  a  two  days'  stop,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Antwerp.  Antwerp  is  much  inferior  and  dis- 
appointing in  comparison  with  the  cities  passed  through  in 
our  tour.  It  has,  however,  a  very  fine  park,  and  several 
wide  streets,  and  a  fine  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  In  other  respects  its  build- 
ings are  inferior,  its  population  poor,  and  the  place  seems  to 
be  afflicted  with  intemperance.  After  spending  a  day  and  a 
half,  we  embarked  on  a  steamer  and  sailed  for  Harwich, 
England,  thence  by  train  to  Loudon. 

Reached  London  at  last  1  This,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  the 
greatest  commercial  and  monetary  centre  in  the  world,  and 
to  attempt  a  description  of  its  many  historic  places  visited 
during  the  five  days  we  stopped  here,  would  take  us  too 
far  from  the  main  design  of  this  narrative.  So  we  will  only 
briefly  touch  a  few  well-known  and  historic  places. 

The  streets  of  London  are  in  themselves  an  interesting 
study.  There  are  no  street  cars  upon  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  city.  The  roadways  are  of  cement,  hard  and  smooth, 
so  that  the  double  line  of  vehicles  go  up  and  down  the  city 
with  but  very  little  noise.  The  Strand,  Fleet  street,  Ludgate 
hill,  Billingsgate,  Piccadilly,  Gheapside  and  Paternoster 
row,  and  London,  Waterloo  and  Westminster  bridges  are 
localities  whose  fame  are  world-wide. 

Everybody  from  abroad  visits  the  British  Museum,  where 
are  collected  thousands  of  specimens  and  relics  from 
all  parts  and  all  ages  of  the  world.    Another  interesting 
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place  Ls  the  Bank  of  England.  It  occupies  a  whole  square. 
The  buildings  are  rather  low,  have  no  windows  to  the 
streets,  are  black  and  dingy,  and  pecular  in  appearance, 
and,  with  the  courts,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acres. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  the  most  extensive  banking  institution 
in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  unimposing,  without  a  sign  or  any- 
thing to  inform  the  passing  stranger  to  what  purpose  the 
building  is  devoted.  But  where,  on  the  face  ot  this  globe,  is 
the  Bank  of  England  not  known  ?  It  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  small  concerns  in  the  frontier  towns  of  our  own 
land,  whose  fronts  are  covered  with  gilded  signs  and  letter- 
ings, and  which  often  contain  more  guilt  than  gold.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  both  a  sacred  and  historic  church.  Here 
the  royal  coronations  have  taken  place  since  Edward  the 
Confessor,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  great  personages  of  the  land.  At  the 
moment  the  crown  is  placed  on  the  brow,  a  signal  is  given  to 
the  Tower  guns  to  fire  a  royal  salute.  The  Abbey  is  a 
Gk)thic  design,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and 
and  200  feet  wide.  Many  of  England*s  most  loved  and 
honored  lie  entombed  in  its  chapels  and  crypts.  One  of  the 
incredible  things  shown  here  is  the  stone  fastened  under  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair.  Tradition  says  that  this  is  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel  on  that 
memorable  night  in  which  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
extending  into  heaveu  ;  that  it  was  carried  by  Isaiah  to 
Ireland,  and  was  for  many  centuries  the  stone  on  which  the 
kings  of  Ireland  sat  when  they  were  crowned ;  that  it  was 
brought  to  England  by  Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  placed  under 
the  coronation  chair,  and  since  that  time,  all  the  English 
sovereigns,  twenty-five  in  number,  have  been  crowned  over 
that  stone.  Near  to  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  House  of 
Parliament,  a  magnificent  building,  with  statuary  and  paint- 
ings to  make  it  exceedingly  interesting.  A  short  distance 
from  the  House  of  Parliament,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  James* 
park,  is  Buckingham  Palace,  the  London  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria.   In  going  to  the  Tower  of  London,  we  passed  through 
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Billingsgate,  which  has,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  been 
the  fish  market  of  the  city.  The  coarsness  of  the  language 
used  by  the  occupants  of  this  market  has  been  so  proverbial, 
that,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  profane  and 
vulgar  language  is  termed  '*  Billingsgate.*'  The  Tower  of 
London  is  probably  the  oldest  historical  building  in  the  city. 
It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  covers 
about  twelve  acres  of  ground.  It  is  not  a  single  structure, 
but  a  collection  of  buildings,  and,  next  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges  in  Venice,  has  been  both  a  palace  and  a  prison.  This 
fortress  was  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  England  down 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  prison  for  state  criminals;  and 
numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  warriors  and  statesmen  who 
have  not  only  been  imprisoned,  but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  Catharine  Howard,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  William  Russel,  the  Proctor 
of  Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others,  do  they  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  history  reader. 

Among  the  numerous  churches,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at 
the  top  of  Ludgate  hill  is  the  most  prominent.  It  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long,  and  287  feet  wide,  and 
is  a  very  noble  structure.  The  "  Bow  Church,**  located  in  a 
very  conspicuous  position  on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside.  Its 
tower  contains  ten  bells,  and  all  persons  bom  within  sound 
of  the  bells  of  the  church  are  termed  "Cockneys."  City 
Road  chapel  and  Bunhill  Fields,  where  lie  over  20,000  of 
the  dead,  was  an  interesting  place.  We  noticed  the  graves 
of  Dr.  Watts,  the  great  hymnologist  and  John  Bunyan,  author 
of  the  famous  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Across  the  street  from 
Bunhill  Fields  is  the  chapel  where  John  Wesley  used  to 
preach.  Near  the  chapel  is  the  Wesley  home.  "  Newgate" 
prison  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  place  where  that  saintly 
woman,  Elizabeth  Fry,  undertook  to  visit  and  to  "  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison."  Referring  to  the  work  of  this  coura- 
geous woman,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoake  said,  that  "  the 
greatest  wonder  to  him  in  London,  beyond  even  the  Tower 
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and  Wofitminster  Abbey,   was  to  hear  Elizabetb  Fry  preach 
to  the  depraved  women  in  Newgate  prison.*' 

One  of  the  days  spent  in  London,  was  the  Sabbath.  It 
offered  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  greatest  living  preacher 
of  this  age,  namely,  Mr.  Spurgeon.  To  reach  his  tabernacle, 
we  had  to  cross  the  famous  London  bridge.  While  yet  blocks 
away,  throngs  of  people  as  if  moved  by  one  conmion  impulse 
were  going  towards  this  great  preacher*s  unpretending 
church.  It  makes  no  show  on  the  street,  but  onc6  inside,  there 
opens  up  to  one  a  spacious  room  with  two  galleries  and  seating 
capacity  for  8,000  people.  We  attended  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  at  each  service  the  vast  building  was  packed  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
obtained  standing  room  in  the  second  gallery.  We  never 
before  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  persons.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  his  work  constitute  no  small  part  of  London, 
BO  far  as  such  a  statement  can  be  made  of  any  person  in  a 
city  of  such  astounding  magnitude.  He  is  a  most  conspicuous 
example  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  ^^  Them 
that  honor  me,  I  will  honor."  There  are  few  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  who  have  held  their  own  in  power  and 
freshness  of  work,  with  no  diminution  of  attention  and 
esteem,  as  long  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  has.  The  opening  services 
were  very  simple,  and  all  the  people  sang  God's  praises. 
After  which  he  preached  from  the  text :  *^  This  beginning  of 
miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth 
his  glory;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him."  (John,  2:  11.) 
One  who  appreciates  spiritual  things  is  not  long  in  discover- 
ing the  secret  of  his  power.  We  noticed  his  voice  was  strong, 
and  clear,  and  rich.  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  escaped  his 
lips  without  being  perfectly  uttered.  In  style  he  is  calm, 
simple,  unrhetorical,  but  full  of  unction.  One  is  constantly 
impressed  that  a  great,  loving  heart  is  back  of  the  words. 
He  is  full  of  the  great  theme  of  the  gospel,  and  it  comes 
bubbling  to  his  lips  without  a  seeming  effort.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  hear  him  speak  of  Christ  and  the  things  of  his 
kingdom  with  that  dignified  and  reverential  familiarity. 
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with  that  openneBS  and  candor,  with  that  pointedness  of 
tender  appeal  which  permit  no  doubt  that  the  Saviour's 
blessedness  fills  his  own  heart  and  that  he  believes  all  men 
to  be.  in  absolute  and  immediate  need  of  his  salvation. 

Between  the  two  services,  in  the  afternoon,  we  attended 
St.  PauFs  Cathedral.  There  everything  was  grand.  The 
splendid  ritual  was  read  and  chanted  in  the  most  approved 
and  automatic  manner.  And,  while  we  would  in  nowise 
reflect  upon  the  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  the  hundred  and  fifty  auditors  in  that  vast  cathedral  on 
that  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon,  was  its  own  sad  commen- 
tary that  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  only 
confirmed  us  in  our  conviction  that  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  unchurched  people  we  must  give  them  the  gospel  from 
loving,  sympathetic  hearts. 

We  witnessed  a  very  touching  sight  from  the  window  of 
the  hotel  where  we  were  staying.  It  was  the  stopping  of  the 
traffic  on  Liverpool  and  Bishopgates  streets,  two  of  the  most 
thronged  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  to  let  the  children  of  a 
Sabbath-school  on  their  way  to  a  picnic,  march,  two  by  two 
diagonally  across  these  two  streets.  They  were  all  dressed 
neatly,  with  little  dinner  baskets  in  their  hands,  and  heaven's 
sunshine  in  their  faces.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight,  not  the 
orderly  marching  of  these  children,  for  we  had  seen  similar 
spectacles  a  thousand  times  before,  but  the  respect  the 
greatest  commercial  city  paid  its  children.  As  we  saw  the 
vehicles  filling  up  in  the  four  ends  of  these  two  streets  for 
half  a  mile  away,  and  detained  fully  five  minutes,  entailing 
a  loss,  if  carefully  figured  out,  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
all  to  let  200  children  cross  unmolested  to  a  day's  enjoyment 
somewhere  out  in  the  green  fields,  we  said,  this  is  a  sight 
upon  which  the  angels  must  love  to  look  with  approbation, 
and  such  as  we  had  not  seen  in  all  the  Orient.  Only  a  Chris- 
tian city  could  present  such  a  scene. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  left  London  for  Liverpool  by 
the  Midland  railway.  This  is  quite  a  picturesque  route  as  it 
lays  through  some  of  the  finest  natural  scenery  in  England. 
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Id  one  hoar  we  passed  Elstow,  the  birthplace  of  Banyan, 
and  only  a  mile  farther  on,  our  train  made  its  first  stop  at 
Bedford,  rendered  famous  as  the  place  where  John  Bunyan 
labored  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  where  he  languished  in 
prison  for  twelve  long  years  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
where  he  composed  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Leister,  the  next  stop,  was  a  large  place.  The  old  abbey 
here  is  not>ed  as  the  place  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  breathed 
his  last.  Derby  is  a  large  commercial  centre  and  is  noted  as 
the  place  where,  in  1718,  the  first  silk-mill  in  England  was 
built.  Beyond  Derby,  the  line  entered  upon  the  beautiful 
Derbyshire  fields.  It  was  near  harvest  time,  and  the  fields 
stood  in  magnificent  summer  array.  Farther  on  and  Mat- 
tock, a  watering  place  of  some  note  was  passed.  Beyond, 
we  reach  Rowsley,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  Ghatsworth,  the 
magnificent  residence  ef  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  residence  in  England.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  confined  for  thirteen  years  in  the  ancient  tower 
connected  with  this  palace.  Our  next  stop  was  at  Buxton, 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Derbyshire 
with  many  charming  dells  and  cliifs.  Passing  out  of  the 
romantic  scenery  which  had  charmed  us  for  an  hour  or  more, 
we  again  enter  the  open  country,  and  Stafford,  a  long,  strag- 
gling town,  and  noted  principally  for  its  shoe  manufacture, 
is  reached. 

Passing  Stockport  and  Crewe,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the 
smoke  of  Manchester  darken  the  heavens,  but  passed  it  on 
our  right  about  four  miles  away.  And  now  we  are  nearing 
Liverpool,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  Here  we  stopped 
for  the  night.  This  city  of  nearly  600,000  population,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Mersey,  and  is  noted  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a  most  stupendous 
scale,  covering  with  the  dry  docks,  200  acres,  vrith  fifteen 
miles  of  quays.  While  there  is  much  magnificence  here  in 
the  way  of  fine  buildings,  and  commerce  does  a  thriving 
business,  we  also  noticed  much  idleness,  poverty  and  many 
drinking  places. 
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The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  to  Edinburgh 
via  the  North  Western  railway.  On  the  way  we  pass 
Wigau,  an  old  place ;  Preston,  charmingly  situated  on  a 
ridge ;  Lancaster,  on  the  south  banks  of  the  river  Lune ; 
Penrith,  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Richard  III.,  and, 
then,  farther  on,  Carlisle ;  and  a  little  beyond,  we  reach  the 
Cheviot  hills,  and  so  pass  out  of  England  into  Scotland. 

For  some  distance  we  pass  through  a  hilly,  barren,  treeless 
country,  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  Scottish  heather. 
Beyond  this,  the  line  passed  along  a  high  ridge  from  which 
we  could  look  down  upon  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  train  rolled  into  the 
station  of  this  famous  Highland  city,  with  whose  history  are 
associated  so  many  illustrious  names. 

Edinburgh  is  situated  on  two  ridges  of  hills  and  within 
two  miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  has  a  population  of 
over  200,000.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  imposing,  inter- 
esting and  magnificent  cities  in  Europe.  Through  its  centre 
a  deep,  wild  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing  the  city  into 
the  old  and  new  town.  This  ravine,  which  was  once  the 
deformity  of  the  city,  has  been  converted  into  beautiful 
gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  different  places  by  spacious 
bridges.  On  the  summit  of  a  tremendous  precipice  stands 
Edinburgh  Castle,  whose  origin  is  clouded  in  obscurity. 


''There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar, 
Like  some  bold  vetVan,  gray  in  arms. 

And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar ; 
Thy  pond'roos  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  ragged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 

And  oft  repeird  the  invaders'  shock." 

It  always  has  been  a  fortress,  and  is  one  still.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  castle  are  the  crown  jewels,  and  the  whole  place 
teems  with  romance  and  historical  interest.  On  the  ramparts 
stands  ^*  Mens.  Meg,''  a  gigantic  cannon  used  in  the  siege  of 
Norham  Castle.     Below  the  castle,  across  the  ravine,  on 
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Princess  street,  is  an  elegant  monnment  to  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
which  contains  a  large  marble  statue  of  Sir  Walter. 

St.  Oiles  Church  retains  much  of  its  ancient  gothic  work. 
This  is  the  church  in  which  John  Knox  publicly  denounced 
the  vices  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  flat  stone  in  the 
pavement  behind  St.  Giles,  with  the  letters  J.  K.  cut  in  it, 
keeps  guard  above  the  dust  of  Scotland*s  bravest  of  men. 

Holyrood  Palace  is  an  important  memorial  of  Scotland's 
ancient  splendor.  This  palace  was  the  ancient  residence  of 
Scottish  royalty.  The  most  interesting  rooms  in  the  palace 
(which  are  open  to  the  public)  are  those  once  occupied  by 
Queen  Mary.  Against  the  dark  background  of  the  16th 
century  two  characters  are  clearly  defined.  These  are  John 
Knox  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  While  they  had  little  in 
common,  yet  each  was  the  complement  of  the  other.  As  we 
wandered  through  the  apartments  in  this  palace  we  could 
not  but  recall  the  pathetic  story  of  her  brief  but  eventful  life ; 
her  birth  in  France,  her  marriage  with  Francis  II.,  her  early 
widowhood,  her  unfortunate  union  with  Darnley,  her 
intrigue  with  the  base  Rizzio  who  was  stabbed  by  an 
assassin  while  clinging  to  her  royal  skirts,  the  murder  of 
Darley  to  which  she  gave  her  consent,  her  disgraceful 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  her  long  imprisonment  and 
tragical  death. 

Beautiful  and  accomplished,  suffering  as  few  have  ever 
suffered,  and  dying  the  victim  of  a  cowardly  plot,  she  exciter 
a  pitiful  interest.  Tet  was  she  a  wicked  woman,  a  Jezebel 
who  needed  a  faithful  Elijah  to  utter  words  of  warning,  and 
the  man  for  that  work  was  John  Knox.  He  denounced  her 
vices  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles  church,  and  in  her  own 
royal  apartments  rebuked  her  crimes  so  sternly  as  to  call 
forth  her  tears.  Blandishments  and  threats  were  alike 
powerless  to  move  him  from  his  heroic  purpose.  The  tragedy 
of  Fotheri'ngay  over,  Knox  survived  to  preach  the  coronation 
sermon  of  her  son  and  successor,  Bdward  VI.,  the  last  king 
of  Scotland. 

From  the  palace  we  sauntered  up  to  High  street.     No 
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street  in  Edinburgh  had  greater  attractions  than  the  one  in 
which  John  Knox  once  lived.  It  is  a  study  in  itself,  for  all 
its  occupants  seemed  to  be  on  the  walks  and  even  out  in  the 
roadway.  The  old  women  sat  on  the  sidewalk  and  sold  kelp, 
mussels  and  winkles,  the  bare-headed  girls,  unmindful  of 
their  surroundings,  kept  on  knitting,  knitting  as  they 
gossiped,  half-naked  babies  swarmed  under  our  feet,  as  for 
the  moment  we  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  to  watch 
a  company  of  kilted,  barelegged  Highlanders  marching  past. 
Presently  we  came  upon  a  quaint  house  built  well  out  into 
the  street,  and,  rising  our  eyes,  we  read  in  brass  letters  on 
the  side : 
"  LuPB  God  Above  Al,  And  Your  Nichtbour  As  Ti  Sblp." 
This  is  the  house  of  John  Knox,  and  we  climbed  the 
narrow,  steep  stair  leading  from  the  street  to  a  little  porch, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  great  reformer*s  home.  The  house 
juts  out  from  its  neighbors  to  narrow  the  street,  for  the  city 
wall  of  ancient  Dunedin  made  a  bow  here,  and  the  gate 
across  the  straightened  passage  was  the  old  lower  gate  or 
Netherbow  port.  Here,  on  the  top  of  the  Netherbow  port, 
the  heads  of  men  who  died  for ''  Christ's  crown  and  covenant," 
were  displayed  in  the  days  of  Scotland's  woes,  and  drops  of 
blood  fell  from  one  of  these  ghastly  trophies  on  the  carriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Middleton  (one  of  the  most  zealous  in  bringing 
the  martyrs  to  the  block),  and  the  drops  could  never  be 
effaced.  Readers  of  '*  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,'*  remember 
that  on  the  night  Porteus  was  hanged,  the  lioters  took  great 
care  to  secure  the  Netherbow  port,  because  there  was 
quartered  in  the  Cannongate  below,  a  regiment  of  infantry 
who  would  have  interfered  with  their  work. 

The  study  was  interesting  to  us,  for  here  the  royal 
preacher  forged  his  sublime  utterances,  and  as  we  stood 
with  uncovered  head  in  the  place  where  this  man  of  Grod 
toiled  for  Scotland,  we  scarcely  realized  that  more  than  three 
centuries  with  echoing  footfalls  have  hurried  down  the 
corridors  of  time.  Il  the  tiny  closet  of  a  bedroom,  Knox  was 
one  night  aroused  by  a  guard  from  the  palace,  and  taken  to 
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the  privy  council  to  apologize  for  some  exprefidons  in 
sermon  that  day  which  had  destroyed  the  king's  appetite  for 
dinner.  If  royal  appetites  depended  on  Knox's  evasion  of 
the  truth,  kings  and  queens  fed  lightly  in  those  days.  The 
guardian  of  Scotland's  faith  came  back  from  the  palace  and 
went  directly  into  his  study  to  prepare  the  offensive  sermon 
for  publication.  It  was  in  this  little  room  the  great  preacher 
died,  November  24,  1572,  weary  of  the  battle  of  life,  "  for 
the  terrible  warring  of  gunnes  and  the  noise  of  armor  do  so 
pierce  my  heart  that  my  soul  thirsteth  to  depart,"  he  had 
said;  yet  Regent  Morton  truly  felt  the  words  he  uttered 
above  the  reformer's  grave,  "  There  lies  he  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man."  The  secret  of  his  fearlessness  is  told  yi  his 
own  memorable  words  now  painted  as  a  frieze  on  the  wall  of 
his  drawing-room,  '*I  am  in  the  place  where  I  am  demanded 
of  my  conscience  to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  truth 
I  speak." 

Grayfriar's  church  was  iirst  erected  in  1612,  and  within  its 
walls,  in  1638,  the  national  covenant  was  first  signed.  It 
was  in  old  Grayfriars  that  Dr.  Guthrie  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  elevating  the  poor  children  of  Edinburgh. 
His  ^*  ragged  school,"  as  it  is  called,  lives  in  the  grateful 
memory  of  thousands  who  were  rescued  from  a  course  of  vice 
and  crime  through  the  efforts  of  this  wonderful  servant  of 
God.  No  less  interesting  is  the  Grayfriar's  church-yard 
where  the  dust  of  friend  and  foe  lie  side  by  side.  Here  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  Scotland's  martrys,  and  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  their  memory,  one  may  read :  '*  From  May 
27, 1661,  that  the  most  noble  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  beheaded, 
to  the  17th  of  February,  1688,  that  Mr.  James  Renwick  suf- 
fered, were  one  way  or  other  murdered  and  destroyed  for  the 
same  cause,  about  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  were  executed 
at  Edinburgh  about  one  hundred  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
ministers  and  others,  noble  martyrs  for  Jesus  Christ."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  same  grounds  is  the  monument  of 
Sir  G^o.  Mackenzie,  the  king's  advocate  during  this  time  of 
X)er8ecution,  of  whom  Davie  Deans  said,  "  He  will  be  kenned 
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by  the  name  of  Bloody  Mackenzie  so  long  aa  there^s  a  Scot's 
tongue  to  speak  the  word."  It  used  to  be  the  test  of  a  boy's 
courage  to  cry,  after  nightfall,  in  the  keyhole  of  the  tomb — 

"  Bluidy  Mackenzie,  come  cot  if  ye  daur ; 
Lift  the  sneck,  and  draw  the  bar." 

But  they  never  waited  to  see  if  Mackenzie  responded  to  their 
taunt. 
We  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  morning 

attended  services  in  the  Thomas  Chalmer's  Presbyterian 

church.    The  name  of  Chalmers  is  prominently  associated 

with  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  as  its  champion  and  leader. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  set  out  for  Glasgow.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  runs  in  the  kingdom,  the  journey  being  per- 
formed in  sixty-five  minutes.  Near  Carstairs  Junction  may 
be  seen  the  House  of  Lord  Lamingtou,  and  about  two  miles 
distant  is  Lamington  Tower.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  is 
Bothwell  bridge,  on  which,  in  1679,  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Covenanting  period.  The 
encounter  was  between  the  royal  army  and  the  Covenanters, 
in  which  the  latter  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  A  few  minutes  later  and  Glasgow  is  reached. 
Glasgow  has  511,000,  and  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  busy  city,  having  many  varied  industries. 
We  also  noticed  a  great  number  of  odd  side-streets  that  begin 
in  the  most  promising  manner  and  end  by  going  nowhere  — 
just  like  some  people's  lives.  Glasgow  has  streets,  and  street 
cars.  These  reminded  us  of  the  London  omnibus — all  have 
seats  on  the  roof,  with  an  iron  stairway  leading  up  aloft. 
The  roof  or  '^  outside"  is  more  popular  than  the  inside,  and 
men  and  women  scramble  up,  and  hallo  to  their  acquaintances 
to  "  dim'  up  an'  ride  wi'  us,"  which  invitation  is  frequently 
accepted  by  their  trotting  friends  on  the  sidewalk,  when  a 
jovial  chattering  in  the  pleasant  Scottish  dialect  ensues,  and 
is  kept  up  during  the  ride. 

Glasgow  was  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  first 
steamer  in  Europe,  was  launched  here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell, 
being  the  projector.    James  Watt,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in 
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1763,  first  applied  steam  as  a  motive  power.  Another  charm- 
ing thing  about  this  city,  is  its  abundant  supply  of  pure, 
fresh  water,  brought  through  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  reser- 
voirs from  the  classic  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles.  The  supply  is  equal  to  twenty-four  million  gallons 
daily. 

From  Glasgow  it  is  but  an  hour^s  ride  to  Ayr,  the  birthplace 
of  8cotland*s  favorite  poet,  Robert  Bums. 

"  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  toun  BorpaBses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses." 

The  ^*  Auld  Brig  o*  Ayr  "  immortalized  by  Bums,  still  spans 
the  river  in  spite  of  time  and  tempest.  About  two  miles 
from  Ayr,  stands  on  the  roadside  the  humble  cottage  where 
Burns  was  bom  Jan.  15th,  1759.  The  cottage  remains, 
happily,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  on  that  eventful 
morning  when  '*  a  blast  o*  Janwar  win'  blew  hansel  in  on 
Robin." 

About  two  miles  from  this  we  reach  "Alloway's  auld 
haunted  kirk,*'  now  roofless,  but  with  all  its  wall  complete, 
and  famed  for  its  warlocks  and  witches.  We  wander  amid 
the  ruins  — 

"There,  by  that  i^oofleas  tower. 
Where  the  wall  flower  scents  her  dewy  air, 

And  the  owl  mourns  in  the  ivy  bower 
And  tells  to  the  midnight  moon  her  care.** 

It  is  very  small,  perhaps  eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  and 
even  if  crowded,  could  not  have  contained  many  witches,  but, 
immortalized  by  Bums  in  his  '*  Tam  O'Shanter,"  as  well  as 
being  the  burialplace  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become 
an  object  of  great  interest.  The  guide  to  the  place  points 
out  the  window  through  which  Tam  O'Shanter  is  supposed 
to  have  looked  when  furtively  watching  the  witches  dance, 
and  a  large  stone  near  by  contains  a  deep  impression,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  staff  of  one  witch,  who  threw  her 
broomstick  after  Tam  and  missed  him.     The  scenety  is  equal, 
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in  richness  and  variety  to  any  in  Scotland,  ivhile  the  interest 
attached  to  the  banks  of  the  bonnie  Doon,  the  spot  \^here 
Bums  composed  *^  Man  was  made  to  mourn,'*  serve  to  make 
this  vicinity  peculiarly  attractive.  It  is  a  remarkable  cur 
cumstance  that  Bums  's  the  only  case  on  record  where  the 
genius  of  a  single  man  has  made  the  language  of  his  country 
classical. 

This  is  truly  a  "  land  of  mist,"  and  sometimes  of  showers. 
Often  the  sky  would  be  blue  and  clear  and  in  half  an  hour 
white  clouds  would  roll  up  from  the  ocean  and  pour  their 
contents  upon  the  land.  Several  times  we  witnessed  banks 
of  clouds  strike  the  earth,  when  the  sun  could  faintly  be 
seen  through  the  mist,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  be  clear  as  a 
bell.    Mornings  and  evenings  were  remarkably  cool. 

Having  made  arrangements  while  in  London  to  sail  for  the 
United  States,  after  pleasantly  spending  two  and  a  half  days 
in  Glasgow  and  vicinity,  we  took  the  steamer's  train  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  Slst,  for  Greenock.  Crossing  the  Clyde, 
we  passed  down  its  south  bank  for  twenty  miles  or  more. 

In  our  route  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  great  ship-building 
yards  and  docks  which  occupy  most  of  the  ground  on  both 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  the  im- 
mense iron  ships  in  the  different  stages  of  construction.  A 
few  miles  below  Glasgow,  we  pass  through  the  suburbs  of 
Paisley.  Paisley  Abbey  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and 
was  founded  by  Walter  Stewart,  from  whom  the  present 
royal  family  claim  descent.  At  one  time  Paisley  was  famous 
for  its  shawls,  but  now  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its 
Clark  and  Coats  thread.  Renfrew,  the  next  place,  is  an 
ancient  royal  city  which  has  the  honor  of  giving  the  Prince 
of  Wales  a  title  —  Baron  Renfrew.  And  now  we  pass  Kil- 
patrick,  the  place  which  claims  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to 
St.  Patrick,  whose  father,  it  is  asserted,  was  employed  on  the 
walls  built  by  the  Romans  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
incursions  of  the  warlike  Picts.  This  ancient  Roman  wall 
extends  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Firth  of  Forth.  Just 
below  this,  Dumbarton  castle  comes  to  view.    Queen  Mary, 
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an  oatline  of  wlioee  history  we  gave  in  oonneetion  with  John 
Knox,  was  conveyed  here  from  France  while  yet  an  infant. 
Two  miles  below  Dumbarton  are  the  ruins  of  Caidross  casUe, 
where  Robert  the  Bruce  died  in  1329,  and  where  he  spent 
the  last  few  peaceful  days  of  his  life.  A  short  distance  lower 
down,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  Finlayston  House,  a  great 
resort  of  John  Knox,  was  passed.  Port  Glasgow,  next  in  our 
way,  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  port  for  Glas- 
gow before  the  Clyde  was  deepened  and  vessels  could  pro- 
ceed to  Glasgow.  These  cities,  of  surpassingly  large  popula- 
tions, are  almost  a  continuous  suburb  of  Glasgow.  And  bo, 
Greenock,  the  end  of  our  railway  travel,  with  its  70,000  popu- 
lation stretches  back  from  the  Clyde  over  the  hill  a  goodly 
distance,  and  like  Port  Glasgow,  relies  chiefly  upon  its  ship- 
building. There  is  a  monument  here  to  Watts,  erected  to 
commerorate  the  birthplace  of  the  great  engineer;  and  also 
Mary  Campbell,  Bums*  *^  Highland  Mary,**  is  buried  in  the 
church-yard. 

Here  our  steamer,  the  Carcassia,  of  the  Anchor  line,  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  Fii'th  of  Clyde,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  made,  the  anchors  were  lifted, 
and  the  vessel  steamed  down  the  Firth  amid  charming  nat- 
ural scenery  on  either  shore.  The  /Firth  is  from  two  to  six 
miles  vdde,  and  many  quaint  villages  lay  in  the  shelter  of 
its  bays,  whose  white  villas,  with  slate  roofs,  peeping  through 
green  foliage  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  presented  a 
most  charming  appearance.  A  few  miles  down  we  passed 
the  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Dunoon,  an  ivy-covered 
structure  of  the  15th  century.  Farther  dovm  is  the  Isle 
of  Bute.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  it  looks  like  a  part 
of  the  mainland.  However,  it  is  an  island  fifteen  miles  long 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute  is  Rothesay.  This 
place  is  interesting  in  that  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  eldest  son  of  Robert  H.  was 
created  Duke  of  Rothesay,  which  was  the  first  introduction 
of  the  ducal  dignity  into  Scotland.  Next  came  the  Island  of 
Arran.      Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  by  the  side  of 
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a  Glasgow  gentleman,  he  related  this  incident  of  Arran,  and 
it  iihistrates  the  richness  of  the  Scottish  dialect.  A  tourist, 
who  was  passing  through  the  island  on  a  stage  coach,  at 
length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  coveted  place  beside  the 
driver,  whose  name  was  Campbell,  and  opened  conversation 
by  asking  what  some  small  heaps  of  earth,  which  dotted  the 
roadside,  were.  "Oh,  jist  humplocks  o'  glaur,"  replied 
Campbell.  "  But  what  is  a  humplock  o*  glaur  t "  questioned 
the  puzzled  stranger.  "  A  pickle  droukit  stour,"  answered 
the  driver,  without  a  smile  on  his  face.  "  A  pickle  droukit 
stour,*'  ejaculated  the  traveler,  not  one  bit  wiser,  **  and  what, 
pray,  is  a  pickle  droukit  stour  ?  "  "  Twa  nievefu's  o*  clairt," 
was  the  reply.  The  tourist  gave  it  up.  On  this  island  is 
Brodick  Castle,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles.'*  On  the  opposite  side  Colzean  Castle, 
situated  on  an  imposing  cliff  which  overhangs  the  sea,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  spectacle.  Immediately  under  the  castle 
are  the  Caves  of  Colzean,  according  to  tradition,  a  favorite 
haunt  of  fairies,  and  mentioned  in  Bums*  "  Halloween.*'  A 
few  miles  farther  down,  on  the  same  side,  is  Tuniberry 
Castle.  In  1271,  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  was  bom 
in  this  castle.  The  appearance  of  the  castle  from  the 
steamer's  deck  is  imposing.     And  now  — 

"  Crowding^  through  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
Rolls  in  the  Western  Ocean/* 

and  the  steamer  is  fast  bearing  away  from  the  shores  of 
bonnie  Scotland,  the  long  twilight  has  been  gradually 
fading  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  heavy  waves  rolling  down  the 
North  Channel,  all  conspire  to  bring  our  observations  of  this 
historic,  this  more  than  picturesque  and  every  way  interest- 
ing and  instructive  tour  to  a  close.  For  real  romance,  as 
seen  in  the  life  of  this  noble-hearted  people,  and  for  quaint, 
old  castilated  mins,  some  of  them  iyy-covered,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  its  heather,  and  freshness  of  its  sylvian  dells 
and  glens,  Scotland  has  no  superior. 
Our  steamer  reached  Lough  Poyle  (Bay  of  Londonderry) 
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the  next  morning,  and  dropped  anchor  off  Moville,  where  it 
lay  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  waiting  for  passengere 
from  Londonderry.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
Ireland  1  The  day  was  remarkably  clear  and  calm  —  not  a 
ripple  on  the  water  —  and  many  of  the  passengers  went 
ashore. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time,  the  anchors  were  lifted 
and  the  steamer  passed  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  at  about 
nine  o'clock  the  Irish  coast  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  the 
noble  Carcassia  ''  pulled  *'  for  the  American  shores.  Among 
the  passengers  were  many  Americans  returning  home  from 
a  tour  on  the  continent,  and  the  passage  was  every  way  a 
pleasant  one. 

When  we  neared  the  American  shore,  and  first  saw  Fire 
Island  light,  thrills  of  joy  filled  our  soul,  and  these  lines 
came  trooping  through  our  thoughts : 

*'  Breftthes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bam*d 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 

After  the  usual  delays,  in  passing  through  the  custom 
house,  we  reached  Albany  from  New  York,  by  train,  and  so 
were  home  again  after  an  absence  of  seven  months  and 
eight  days.  The  Lord  blessed  us  vnth  health,  gave  us  favor 
among  the  many  strange  people,  no  storms  on  land  or  sea 
jeopardized  our  life,  lived  our  religion  abroad,  studied  hard, 
rejoiced  always,  and  returned  home  improved  in  health, 
confirmed  in  Gted's  word,  and,  we  humbly  trust  wiser  and 
better  qualified  for  our  responsible  position.  Behold  I  what 
we  have  seen,  we  have  now  told  you. 


